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‘TN olden times,” as runs a parable of 
Krummacher’s, ** there dwelt 
of the Ruhr a rude 


They worshipped cruel idols, and 


on the 


and savage 


inks 
people 
ived like beasts of the tield Their coun 
rv was a wilderness, full of foul marshes 
and covered with impenetrable thickets 
Wars of 


ind savage men alone broke the dreary si 


ind nolsome weeds wild beasts 


lence of that desolate land. Thither came 


1 man from a far country: he stood on a 


. 1 . : 7 
Hiihi, and looked upon the land, and Tis 


heart yearned with compassion at the 


vretched sight. He was a man of noble 
mind, like the apostles, on whom rested 
the spirit of the Lord And his 
vas called Alfried; for he said, * 1] 
gladly bring the peace of God to all the 


hae 
vould 
world.’ Then he came to the savage in 

habitants of the land, and they received 
iim with confidence and respect, for his 
aspect was grave and kind, and the spirit 
of the Lord was with him. He taught 
them to root up the bushes, drain the 
swamps, and till the land; he gave them 
corn to sow, and planted fruit trees. Thus 
Alfried renewed the face of the land, and 
changed the wilderness to a lovely bloom 

ing garden. 

“One day, when the people were gath- 
ered around Alfried on the height, they 
marvelled at the beauty of their land, its 
order and lovely aspect; and in their joy 
they were fain to worship Alfried, saying: 
‘Thou art thyself the God thou preachest; 
thou art come down to us from heaven. 
What profit is there in dumb idols ? 
Then Alfried smiled, and said: * You may 
indeed rejoice in the beauty of the land, 
but enjoyment of the good and beautiful 
must lead you to knowledge of the truth.’ 
And Alfried spoke to them of the ever 
lasting love of the heavenly Father, of 
Jesus the Lord and Saviour, and of the 


eternal life. Thus he taught every one, 
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and all who heard received his word, for 
sook their idols, and believed in the truth 

“After some time the ye to 
Alfried, and Thou us 


the highest and best: how 


ime again 


said hast given 
can we show 


our eratitude to thee Alfried answered 


‘Give thanks to the Father who sent me 


to you. Even as 


your land, cultivated 


by your industry, gratefully vields flowers 
and fruits, so must your hearts become a 
field of God bringing forth fruits of faith 


charity If 


hope and 


vou do this, you 
vill partake more and more of that peace 
vhich TL have announced to you, and the 
hour of death will be to you as the even 
ing of a spring day 

* After these words Alfried fell asleep, 
and his countenance in death was calm 
and placid 


for 


The inhabitants of the land 
him as their father, 
buried him on the height whence he 
first 


wept for and 
had 
They planted a 


linden in his grave, and under it raised a 


beheld their land 
cross to his memory. Thence is it called 
The 
pious heart easily sees therein an image 
of the exalted mind 


to this day the ‘ Krausen Baiimchen.’ 


which invests even 
earthly things with heavenly glory.” 
Krummacher’s version of their early 
tradition finds favor among those who to 
day dwell beside the Ruhr, and they still 
point out the spot on a hill near Essen 
as the spot where their saint was buried 
On the day annually observed through 
out Germany as a day of prayer (Bettag) I 
drove through the district of Essen, ob 
served its happy villages and colonies, re 
marked the peaceful populations enjoying 
the spring sunshine amid groves and gar 


dens embowered with blossoms—nowhere 


any noise or drunkenness or squalor 

and could not believe that their ancestors 
had ever been such brutal folk as pious 
tradition deseribes. The physician's glory 
is proportionate with the badness of the 
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WORKS AT ESSEN IN 1552 


case he cures It is natural to paint black 


backgrounds for the halos of missionary 


saints, but it is likely that Alfried was not 
a missionary, as tradition says, and in any 
case that his lines fell in pleasant, as they 
certainly did in picturesque, places. I was 
driving along the road whereby Alfried 
Came, and pa ised on the hill where he IS 
said to have first paused to contemplate 
the country, and where at last his body 
was buried in peace a thousand years ago 
ino S77 The forest which stretched 
out under his vision is now a forest of tall 
chimneys, with dark foliage of smoke; 
for the Tron Age is with us, and Essen 
(which surely ought to be called Eisen) 
has been built by it as completely as von 
Minster was built by the Age of Faith. In 
the beginning of this century only a town 
of 3480 souls stood where now dwell near 
ly 70,000. The surrounding district has 
also been made populous, chiefly by Es 
sen. A wonderful and impressive scene! 
Around the many-storied edifices with 
their high chimneys that make the iron 
works—there must be at least a hundred 
such—the vast plain is dotted as far as 
the eye can reach with buildings of the 
innumerable iron and coal mines, with 
chimneys floating white banners of smoke. 
The landscape is variegated with pretty 
hamlets, glimpses of rivers, endless poplar 
avenues along white highways, and every- 
where moving lines of shining cloud 
where trains of the three great railways 
that encompass Essen speed perpetually 
and in all directions. And there amidst 
all are the old gray Minster towers, from 
which the eyes of Saint Alfried look across 
a millennium upon the realm of his sue 
cessor and namesake—Alfried Krupp. 
During nine of those ten centuries this 
whole region was under the rule of wo 





men. Essen is from Esche (ash - tree 
and was known to the Romans as Assin 
dia, its citizens being still called Essen 
ders. Originally Esche was the name of 
the residence of Altfridus (as he is named 
in the early documents), a nobleman anc 


magistrate, who became a Christian He 
was made bishop, and in 874 built here a 
chureh, and a cloister of which his siste: 
Gerswinda was first abbess. The monas 
tery was gradually made into a fortified 
citadel, and this, with two square miles of 
land around it, became a realm of fai 
ladies like that described in Tennyson's 
** Princess” or Gilbert’s ** Princess Ida 
The title of the ruler was Princess-Abbess 
In 1826 there died in Vienna Maria 
Cunigunde. She had been the sixty 
eighth and last Princess-Abbess of Essen 
In the same year a certain widow Krupp 
undertook to carry on a small iron forge 
which had been left by her husband as the 
support of herself and her only child, a 
boy of fourteen. This widow seems a sort 
of link between the feminine régime and 
the age of ‘‘ blood and iron.” Through 
all those pastoral centuries and idyllic 
scenes three mighty giants had slumbered 
unseen beneath the soft landscape—Coal, 
Steam, and Iron. The nineteenth cen 
tury touched them and they awoke. Fred 
erick Krupp, belonging to an old Essen 
family, started his works in 1810, but he 
suffered by a ten years’ lawsuit, which, 
though won, burdened him with debt 
After his death, in 1826, his widow barely 
managed to secure for her Alfred a good 
education, and when he was called to the 
works, in 1848, he found, to use his own 
words, “three workmen and more debts 
than fortune.” It is he, now a hale and 
hearty gentleman of seventy-three years, 
who has built up the Krupp works to their 
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Fred Krupp,” but the works do not 


firm name Is 


t immensity 


mg toacompany, nor vet, 


as some sup 


to the government, but to this one 


Alfred Krupp, who thus owns prob 
largest business in the world de 
The 
nthe to yn cover more than 500 aeres, 


According 


i census taken in September, 1881, 


nt 
Cllt 


on an individual works 


fof which are under cover. 
he 
umber of hands employed by Mr. Krupp 
is 19,605, the members of their families 
776, making 65,381 persous supported 
Of | 11,211 


works. the laborers 
Essen, 


engaged upon the works in 


rest being employed in the surround 


Neu 
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483 cars, 69 horses with wagons, and 


and 55 Morse apparatuses. The establish 
ment possesses a grand chemical labora- 
tory, a photographie and lithographic ate 
er, a printing - office with 3. st 


nding room 


eau and 


hand presses, and a book-| 
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must be said presently 


rumors have 


rone 


the vast extent of these works, it is difficult 


from mere printed statistics to estimat 


the impressiveness of this great industrial 


centre until one has looked upon it Trom 
some height, and attempted to wander 


| } , , 
through and around it 
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seemed somewhat droll among a people 
engaged in sending out death-dealing in 
struments into every part of the world, 
but it required only a brief acquaintance 
with Essen to perceive that the new Al 
fried has brought it as much peace and or 
der as the old saint ever did, and that 
crimes of violence are indeed rare enough 


to be startling. Moreover, the reputation 


of the Krupp guns is rather misleading 
Two-thirds of the work here are devoted 
to things belonging to the arts of peace 

all the parts of ste im-engines, locomo- 
tives, iron axles, bridges, rails, wheels, 
tires, switches springs, Shafts for steamers, 
mint dies, rudders, and parts of all varie 


ties ol ron machinery, are prepared here 
for manufacturers. That is, they are not 
combined here: all the iron parts of alo 
comotive may be obtained here, but not a 
locomotive, although nearly all of the 
locomotives and engines use din the works 
are made in them Both Brahma and 
Siva are in the employ of Mr. Krupp, but 
the creative power preponderates, and if 


the destroyer is more famous it must be 


attributed to the world’s keen interest in 
a ight. 

Krupp is king. Tron is master of the 
situation. When an ancient king dis 
ve said, ** But if an 
other comes with more iron than you, he 
will be master of all this gold.” The late 


played his gold, a sa 


Franco-German war isa modern instance. 
It has just been discovered that although 
M. Thiers declared proudly to the victo- 
rious Germans, ** You may have all our 
money, but not a foot of our territory nor 
a stone of our fortresses,”’ privately he had 
advised differently: ‘* Better surrender our 
provinces than our money, for our mon- 
ey can buy back our provinces.” He 
had to part with both, and Berlin has 
grown magnificent with French milliards. 
The French also find that money can not 
always buyiron. Forno amount can they 
purchase Krupp guns. This patriotism is 
in notable contrast with the impartiality 
of Englishmen. Wherever Englishmen 
are killed, in Africa or in the East, it is 
with English guns. In the Indian Museum 
in London there is an organ representing 
a tiger devouring an Englishman; it was 
constructed by a Birmingham house for 
England's chief enemy, Tippoo Saib, who 
was wont to have it set going during his 
meals that he might listen with delight to 
the tiger's growls and the Englishman’s 
groans. Mr. Krupp has no objection to 





selling guns to England, but is shrewd i 
that direction. Recently England wish 
to purchase one or two of his latest an 
best cannon, but Mr. Krupp said he wou 
not sell them less than a million pound 
worth. Should they obtain one or ty 
they would presently be copying them a 
Woolwich, just as the Russians have lon 
been copying Krupp originals at Abou 
khoff. If the English would give him 
million pounds order, under condition 
that the guns supplied should fulfill every 
test at Shoeburyness, they might then r 
produce them as much as they liked 
England declined; and it must have been 
with curious sensations that its Ministry 
learned that Turkey has just signed a con 
tract for £700,000 worth of Krupp guns 
On the great gateway to the Krupp 
works the following notice appears in 
large letters: ‘*To prevent unpleasant 
ness on both sides, it is kindly prayed that 
no one will ask permission to visit the 
factory, as it can not be allowed.—FRED 
Krupp.” The manager who accompanied 
me said: ‘* Many persons have applied 
for admission, among them Americans, 
who sometimes base their request upon 
their connection with similar works in 
the United States, which were the reverse 
of a recommendation, if anything. We 
have invariably refused. It has been de 
cided, after careful consideration, that you 
should be admitted for a literary purpose 
Such a thing has never occurred before.” 
At the close of our first day’s inspection 
this gentleman recurred.to the subject, 
remarking: ** You can now readily under 
stand why we can not admit visitors. It 
is commonly supposed that it is because 
we have secrets; but it would be easy to 
reserve any processes we might desire to 
conceal, while opening the works general 
ly to inspection, were there no other ob 
jection. The real reason is that our work 
is of a very responsible kind, most of it of 
a fine kind, requiring minute and constant 
attention from every workman. Some 
of these men are dealing with delicate 
weights and measures, the thousandth 
part of an inch or grain; it is everywhere 
head-work and hand-work combined with 
machinery; any interruption might cause 
a mistake, a flaw, and who can say with 
what consequences ?” I was conducted 
through each department by its manager, 
in each case a gentleman of culture, and 
able to speak fair English. Every day I 
met a company of these managers and 
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men of science at dinner, and shall never 
forget their large hospitality I mav here 
mention that mv request to visit the works 


was conveyed by Inv Triend Mr. Kasson, 
then United States Minister at Berlin 
Mr. Krupp replied that although such a 
CONnCeSSION had not been made before, such 
was his respect for his Excellency that it 
would for once be allowed [t was not 
erudgingly that | was admitted, nor with 
reserve that I was treated, but with frank 
ness aS to explan ations, and even with the 
painstaking illustrations necessary for one 
unfamiliar with gun-making. 

[once visited the Cyfarthfa Iron-Works 
in South Wales in company with Emer 


son, who, after gazing upon the lurid 


scene, said, *‘Surely Milton must have 
drawn his pandemonium from some such 
place.” In these vast and weird halls at 
Essen all the Infernos ever imagined by 
man—save Shakespeare's ‘‘ thrilling re 
gion of thiek-ribbed ice’’—seem collected 
and seething together. Fiery Phlegethon 


darts its flood past every path, Gehenna 
from ash-eovered embers radiates a still 
insufferable heat, and the eves of Dante 
would have to be shielded from some of 
the Sheols with their burning lakes. <A 

ive fiery serpent uncoils, leaps out hiss 
IneY 


it is only fifty feet of red-hot railway 


iron. but one is satisfied to see its crested 


head cut off and its snaky form chopped 
into bars The whir of these rollers is 
terrific: one machine has rollers fifteen 


feet long, and the steel comes through it 
a foot thick: one is so fine that it rolled 
me out a plate, now before me, thin and 
light as tissue-paper. In the process of 
rolling plates of iron, slag is removed from 
the surface by repeated] y casting on it 
handfuls of sand; this the rollers grind to 
powder with a fearful shriek, after which 
the steel comes out again like a great red 
tongue, hissing horribly Everything 
seems instinet with some half-conscious 


] 


life, and the glowing steel masses to be wa 
cing some mad war of resistance against 
their swart masters. The Bessemer con 
verter is an ideal behemoth. There is one 
room here, large as the biggest railway 
depot, with no fewer than sixteen of these 
monsters, nearly all of which were simul- 
taneously vomiting flame and gas from 
mouths raised against the black ceiling. 
The work of a Bessemer converter is a 
fascinating thing to wateh. The fused 
iron that pours into its belly must there 
be transformed, but not too far; it must 





be arrested at a certain point, for stee] 
midway between pig iron and wroug! 
iron. Itisan archwological problem how 
the ancients made wrought iron, such a 
the Delhi Pillar, and the still older piec 
found in one of the pyramids, and now i: 
the British Museum. But wrought iro 
is too soft and ductile for many impor 
tant purposes. The exact point where 
the iron becomes steel is indicated by the 
hue of the fire breathed by the Bessemer 
converter, and it requires an observation 
so delicate, not to say artistic, that it is 
said a foreman may be unfitted for it by a 
bilious attack. The observing eye must 
possess an instinctive perception of the 
way in which colors may be affected by a 
cloudy day or by twilight. If the iron 
poured into the converter be specially im 
pure, the fact is revealed by a white smoke 
mingling with the sparks that shoot out 
when the mouth is opened. If the iron be 
fair, the normal process goes on: first a 
violent eruption of sparks; in four or five 
minutes a dull flame appearing in the 
midst of the sparks; in two more minutes 
this flame changing to soft moonlight: 
next brightening to a dazzling sunlight, 
which leaves its image on the closed eye; 
and finally the end of the task announced 
by a tlame of purest violet. The liquid 
iron has been searched by a blast of all 
penetrating air, the interstitial dross has 
been consumed and east out as slag with 
out destruction of the carbon and silicon 
necessary for the bloom of steel; and in 
one hour after its creation this may pass 
to the rolling-mill. 

There is a better steel, perhaps, made by 
the Martin-Siemens process, but it is more 
expensive. And there is a best, made by 
crucibles, which is as much more expen 
sive than the others as hand-work gener- 
ally is as compared with machine-work. 
The English—nearly the only nation that 
considers expense in making ordnance 
need so many plates for their ships that 
they use the Martin-Siemens steel for their 
cannon, for economy. But in a Krupp 
gun nothing is ever allowed but crucible 
steel, which, by the perfected methods of 
this establishment, can be so made as to 
secure a tensile strength of nearly 80,000 
pounds to the square inch. This steel is 
attended at every stage with personal and 
tender devotion. Human sacrifices are 
required at its foundation, for in making 
the 1500 or more plumbago crucibles re 
quired daily—since most of them can only 
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be used once—the men who make them 
are under sentence of premature death. 


The Vv are doomed to breathe a thick dust 


by which their lungs are blackened and 
gradually clogged, and their lives short 
ened In the rooms where these cruci 


bles are made | saw a rolly-poly of dark 
mud, plumbago, and fire-clay, seven or 
eight inches in diameter, oozing out, from 
the end of which a pallid, half-naked lad 
divided off section after section, about the 
length of the diameter, weighing each, 
and rarely needing to subtract from or 
add to it. Another, older and more pal 
lid than the boy, and like him half naked 

the heat was oppressive received the 
soft mass and placed it in a mould be 
neath a revolving pestle which pressed 
down the interior, raising the sides, and 
made ita jar of some eighteen inches in 
height. This is set upon an elevator to 
be lifted to the baking-room, which, when 
I saw it, impressed me as a mausoleum 
filled with funereal urns holding the ash 
es of boys and men 

These erucibles, when used, are filled 
with small bars of puddled metal, no space 
being lost, with which are mingled frag 
ments of marble brought from Villmar, on 
the Lahn. They are then shovelled into 
large furnaces whose floors are raised three 
or four feet above the ground, in which 
lie the flasks awaiting the molten mass. 
Thus the workmen do not have to lift the 
crucibles above the level where they are 
heated. In the earthen floor of the vast 
room are two lines of pits, one set to re 
ceive the metal, the other the burning 
crucibles emptied of their contents. The 
scene of emptying the crucibles was won 
derful. The master-manager stood in the 
centre of the room and uttered a cry; 
more than five hundred men echoed the 
cry; in an instant all furnace doors flung 
open, and the swart army with their long 
tongs were soon bearing the red-hot jars 
and emptying them in the pits. They did 
not walk, but rushed. The empty eruci- 
bles were tossed into holes where they 
were lost to view, to be examined next 
day, and used once more if unbroken, or 
else ground upto make new ones. I won 
dered how the workmen could stand the 
heat, and expected to see them using wet 
sponges and defenses for their eyes. The 
manager told me that twenty years ago 
the men used to take precautions, and rush 
frantically from the fiery pits, but they 
have now become inured to the heat. 


They wore slight clothing, which is wet 
with their sweat. Only after one or two 
efforts could [ look down into the glowing 
wells—the metal being three or four feet 
down—and the effect was like a concer 

tration of Turkish baths. In this room 
during the last winter, 850 hands were at 
work, using 1800 erucibles daily. Th: 
work is expensive, unhealthy, involves a 
good deal of responsibility, and no doubt 
is highly paid. 

[ pass with some relief from this hot 
and poisonous room, with its uncanny 
sublimities—after which a strong potation 
is advised and offered —into the rooms 
where steel is fashioned into shapes 
There is a curious personality in hammers, 
and workmen like to give them names 
There are 82 steam-hammers in the Krupp 
works, of from 400 pounds weight to 50 
tons. The largest is ‘‘ Fritz,’ whose 50 
tons fall on an anvil and anvil-block 
weighing together 1250 tons, these resting 
on a foundation 100 feet deep. The next 
in size isnamed ‘*‘ Max.” It would require 
a poet like him who sang the ‘Song of 
the Bell” rightly to deseribe the action of 
‘* Fritz,” and I do not wonder that the 
Emperor, on his visit here, presented the 
worker of this hammer with a watch. I 
observed ‘* Fritz” for some time at work 
upon the steel stem of an Austrian iron 
clad, the Ferdinand Max. The metal 
was from one casting, without seam or 
weld, 45 feet long and of 25 tons weight. 
Four men with long clamps managed this 
red-hot mass, swung over the anvil by a 
erane. They turned it readily this way 
and that, the foreman at each pause utter- 
ing a signal which ‘ Fritz” understood, 
answering with a soft tap, or a gentle 
pressure, or with an earthquake. I was 
curious to see the anvil-block which sup 
plemented the ability of the earth to sus 
tain such shocks through a length of time, 
and was presently shown one which, after 
twenty-one years of thumping, had crack 
ed straight through from top to bottom 
possibly beneath some gentle stroke which 
was the last feather to break its huge back. 
Krupp does not make plates for iron-clads, 
but only such parts as might be needed for 
ordinary ships. 

Having litourcigars onthe Austrian iron 
clad, we proceed to observe the operations of 
‘*Max” and other hammers. One of these I 
saw giving 300 tremendous strokes a min- 
ute. ‘* Max” was engaged in welding 
‘‘hard” iron (though this is more ductile 
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than the other To nice distinetions be 
tween iron and iron ** Max” is indifferent: 
his bie bow-legs arch above a tower of 
pieces built on his anvil, and with crush 
ing blows of his mighty fist he makes a 
hundred plates one However, though 
they seem one and act together, in the 
end it will be proved that they are not 
one, no conceivable force can weld into 
one different organizations of atoms To 
be thoroughly united they must be filtered 
and refined in the crucible. The central 
part of railway wheels is made by welding, 
but the tires are made without welding. 
The nave of the wheel is of wrought iron, 
which is placed beneath a hammer of suit 

able shape, and at the third blow the wheel 
is shaped. The tire is cut from a long 
round mass of steel—6 or 8 from one cast 

ing—when it is called a ‘‘cheese”’; it is 
flattened, punched in the centre with an 
eight-inch die, strung on a horse-anvil, 
and there beaten until it becomes a tire, 
and ready for the fluting process which 
adapts it to the rail. 

The tests applied in the Krupp works to 
all material used are exact and infallible, 
and constitute an almost transcendental 
illustration of the law of means and ends. 
If a load of iron is found to have one bad 
piece, the whole load is rejected: offend 
ing in one point, it is pronounced guilty 
in all Under the extreme powers that 
can be brought to bear, all iron and all 
steel will break at some point. The stand 
ards are fixed with reference to the pur 
pose for which the metal is required. That 
which the gun-maker rejects, the railway 
wheel maker may find excellent, or, if he 
rejects it, the steel may serve the man of 
axles. Tests are applied at every stage, 
and even after iron or steel has been half 
evolved into some machine, tapping may 
bring a suspicious response, causing its 
condemnation. I saw some plates from 
metal meant for boilers, of from one to two 
inches thickness, bent double like cloth. 
The test was for ductility. That which 
eracks at the bend is rejected; the ade- 
quate specimens showed but faint marks of 
the tremendous force applied to tear the 
atoms apart. Mr. Krupp has always been 
extreme in his tests; in 1864, during the 
war with Denmark, the hinder part of the 
breech of his cannon was, in a few Cases, 
blown off. The officers mistrusted the 
steel, but Mr. Krupp knew it was no fault 
of the steel, and concentrated himself upon 
improving the construction. I believe no 





fault has ever been discovered in any pie 

of metal he has sold. He has lately di 

clined an order from America to suppl 

steel blocks for cannon, for the reasor 
that he can not feel sure that added meta 
or inferior work may not involve his met 
al in bad results. Krupp steel must. 1 

main above suspicion. This establishment 
is credited with the possession of secrets 
and a mysterious intimacy with iron; but 
no doubt the main secrets are the ecumu 
lative perfection of its plant, its infinite 
capacity for taking pains, its power to pre 
fer genuineness to gain, and its willing 
ness as well as ability to invest money to 
any extent in experiments that promise 
improvement, in securing the very best 
ores, and in employing capable managers 
and men of science. These are Krupp’s 
‘open secrets.” 

As one reads on paper the figures of a 
great establishment it is much the same 
as reading a catalogue of fossils. Sup 
pose all the saurians and mastodons that 
look so innocent on paper were sudden 
ly to creep and splash and roar around 
the paleontologist! In the Essen works 
there are 1553 big ovens, 439 steam-boilers, 
150 steam-engines (representing together 
18,500 horse - power), 1622 machine tools, 
$2 steam-hammers, 21 rolling trains—in 
volving a daily consumption of 3100 tons 
of coal and coke by the 1648 furnaces, 
whose draught is through chimneys of 
which one is 280 feet high, with a diam 
eter of 30 feet at the bottom. The daily 
consumption of water—brought from the 
Ruhr by an aqueduct—is 24,700 cubie 
meters. There are 1778 steel lamps, and 
7+ cubie meters of gas have been used 
annually, though this quantity has just 
been diminished by the introduction of 
electric lights. The work ceases only on 
Sunday and on two or three holidays 
The production is enormous. When the 
Emperor William visited the place in 
1877, Mr. Krupp caused to be set before 
him the productions of a single day: 1800 
rails, 160 wheel tires, 120 axles, 160 rail 
way wheels, 430 railway wedges, 1000 
bomb-shells. The daily capacity of the 
works is much more: 2700 rails (two and 
a half miles), 350 tires, 150 axles, 180 
wheels, 1000 wedges, 1500 bomb-shells 
In a month they can produce 250 field 


pieces, thirty 5.7-inch cannon, fifteen 
9.33-inch cannon, eight 11-inch cannon, 
one 14-inch gun—the weight of the last 
being 57 short tons, its length 28 feet 7 
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mecnes It is one 
thing to read these 
ligures on paper, 
decidedly another 
to travel among 
the objects they 
represent,and wit 
ness their extent, 
their vomiting of 
flame, their har 
nessed immensity, 
and to hear their 
voice Aud vet 
this voice is bj 
ho means so loud 
as one might ex 
pect, and it is least 
where the force is 
rreatest The en- 


OWihes, 


nh power, 





represent some 
thing likea Niaga- 
ra turned to steam 
ind steel: probably they have motive power enough for every factory in Germany 

yet are they wonderfully quiet in their work. In asingle room there are eight huge 
engines and steam-compressors, of which only a moiety are required for the works, 
the others being kept in full heat, ready, like the viper’s superserviceable teeth, for 
instant service in case any accident should happen to the others. In another room 
there is an engine apart by itself, strong enough to carry on all the works; it is over 
fifty feet high, and quite beautiful. It was doing no work when I saw it, but in con 
stant motion, generally quiet, though now and then snorting and revolving its huge 
wheels swiftly, merely to work off its energy and keep from bursting. A man stood 
perched half-way on its side who evidently understood the intimations of his afreet’s 
varied needs, and responded with relieving touches. Never did I see a more im 
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ssive type of restrained and soft force 


cespeare’s line might have been en 


ed on it, 


the lines 


Song of the Bell.’ 


perhaps more appropriately, 


m schiliers ~- 


these for 


What strange lullabys wre 
child born amid the works, and now 


owner! He slept here peacef 


the 


years of strug- 


eir rully 


iugh during 
wy 
a 


and says he nev 


could sleep well 


) 


n Sunday mornings, 
t 


he 
The 


which 


ecauUse WOrkKS 
} 
smal] 


Mr 


Krupp was born still 


stopped. 


in 


house 


tands, and = though 


le space might be in 
one sense better util 
he 
vith a sentiment like 
of Whitworth, 


vho still keeps up his 


d. preserves if 


that 


first small shop and 
the ‘J. Whit 
worth, Tool- maker.” 
little 

photographed, 
and the pictures dis 
tributed the 
workmen, with an in 
scription which, written in a palatial man 


sign, 


The house has 
b en 


ry 
-—— 


among 


sion, reminds one of the paternal horse 
shoe strung as a lyre over the door of 
Goethe's birth-place at Frankfort. The 
inscription is as follows: 


“Fifty years ago this primitive dwelling 
was the abode of my parents. I hope that no 
one of our laborers may ever know such strug- 
gles as have been required for the establish- 
ment of these works. Twenty-five years ago 
that suecess was still doubtful which has at 
length—gradually yet wonderfully—reward 
ed the exertions, fidelity, and perseverance of 
the past. May this example encourage others 
who are in difficulties! May it increase re- 
spect for small houses, and sympathy for the 
The 
object of labor should be the common weal. 
If work bring blessing, then is labor prayer. 
May every one in our community, from the 
highest to the lowest, thoughtfully and wisely 
strive to secure and build his prosperity on 


larger sorrows they too often contain! 
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pl 


When that 
be 


this prin s done, then will 
ot 


road 
ed 


ALFRED 


my eatest desire real 


KRUPP 


The splendid Krupp villa, several miles 
out of Essen, standing amid and 


ot 


Germany 


its 


Park, 


1 
t 


COM Manag he ew 


ot 


Its picturesqueness Trom 


one fHinest S 


in 
ot 


nouse 


this part borrows much 


t 
t 


his small 
amid the works, and more from the know 
ledge that alt 


fusing offered titles, has preserved his hu 


t } 
it 


S we I 


iv owner, steadily re 
{ 


mility of character, his long vears of poy 


Pie 5 


WHERE ALFRED KRUPP WAS BORN 


erty being represented by sympathy and 
charity for all who suffer in the struggle 
for existence 

A student of the laws of evolution, how- 
ever peacefully inclined, can not fail to 


be fascinated by instruments representing 


the development of the art of destruction 
The extinction or survival of animal spe 
cies is determined by the relative nicety of 
their weapons. Michelet was scandalized 
by the pains which nature has taken to 
perfect the viper’s fang, but by it the bird’s 


I 


an Australian savage hurl his boomerang 


wing has been developed have seen 


before him, as if at a man thirty yards 
off: after reaching that point it began an 
oblique ascent; steadily it rose hundreds 
of feet into the air, flew along like a hawk, 
whose beating wings my field-glass turned 
flew 
backward a hundred yards, then swooped 


to spinning revolutions; turning, it 











cae 
i ete 


4 
T; 
ne 

Sis 
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ie 


could have been more beautilul. 


ind © eould not elp Tee ne that the 
trib ich gradua produced such an 
nstrument, to vanquish a tt Ithout 
t, must have represented an intellectual 
advance beyond the ri on of mere brute 
force In the Pitt-Rivers collection at 


Oxford there is a series of curved sticks, 
gathered from among various” tribes, 


showing the lone suecession of exper! 


ments which led to the perfect and quasi 
miraculous boomerang When one en 
ters the domain of civilization, this art of 
killing has to be regarded retrospectively a 


it seems belated Survival of the fit ean 


no longer be identified with survival of 


the fighting Grermany can not be ae- 


corded a high piace among ‘ivilized haa 
tions so long as the students in her uni 
versities are proud of their disfigurement 
by gashes received in duels, no professor 
or preacher daring to denounce the cus 
tom, because military law demands that 


officers shall settle their quarrels by single 


combat, Moltke is the one public man 
in the civilized world who has upheld 
war as an ideal. Odin, god of war, is 
still worshipped among the Teutons, and 
beside Odin with his Sword must always 
be Thor with his Hammer Whatever 
the cause—whether present vital necessi 
ties of a newly united people, or the sur 
viving potency of an instinet formed by 
ages of inevitable strugevle for national 
existence—it is in Germany that the mil 
itary spirit is most alive, and there alone 
that warriors can still be produced equal 
to those of warlike ages in the past. 
Kindly Mr. Krupp is therefore represent 
ative of a vast constituency; he is an or 
ganic part of the empire; he has come by 
the structural development of lis nation. 
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This great manufacturer is not spoken « 

as a private individual, but as a sort « 

institution Under these circumstance 

it is in Germany that we naturally fi 

the greatest perfection and deyelopme) 

of the instruments of war. The vas 
wealth surrounding similar works in Eng 
land, and the wonderful machinery at Li 
Creusot with its hundred-ton hamme: 

and other places in France, can not mak« 
up for the lack of such organic qualities as 
those embodied in Alfred Krupp. A club 
committee having applied to a lady whos 
breakfast table was noted for buckwheat 
cakes for her cook’s method of making 
them, she returned a careful statement 
adding, ** If your cook will follow this reei 
pe he will sueceed, provided he has a gen 
ius for making buckwheat cakes.” That 
genius which has been deseribed as an infi 
nite capacity for taking pains presides over 
every piece of work in Essen; it knows 
no great or small, finishing off a littl 
screw as neatly as a steam-engine. Ey 
ery machine seems to represent enthusi 
asm. The question whether it is best, o1 
even safe, for a nation that its matériel 
of war should so largely depend upon a 
private individual can hardly arise in 
Germany during Alfred Krupp’s life 

probably not during that of his only son 
Krederick Alfred, now childless. IL have 
no doubt that Mr. Krupp would rather 
die by one of his own guns than sell it to 
be used against his Fatherland, love for 
which has largely animated his work. 
He has been steadily, one may say reli 
cviously, engaged for over thirty-seven 
years, devoting time, wealth, and excep 
tional powers of invention to perfect the 
means of building up and defending the 
power of his country, to him representing 
civilization, and every advance in his art 





A SMITHY 


ON WHEELS 





AN IRON CITY 


rHE KRUPP 


during those years 1S registered in Ger- 
man victories. 

Patriotism and loyalty of the old-fash 
ioned kind are gradually becoming exclu 
W hen 


M. Renan, in his imaginative brochure en 


sively German characteristics 
titled Caliban, represented the scientific 
men as mining the kingdom with explo 
sive substanees, and gaining supremacy 
the 


country unless they had their way, Louis 


by threatening to blow up whole 
Blane expressed in my hearing his regret 
that such a notion should have been pub 


lished. ‘‘There are plenty of people in 


France,” he said, ** who will take it seri 
ously, and will suspect scientific men in 
And why not?) Many Eu 
ropeans have shown themselves ready to 
ruin where they can not rule. But they 
Although in 
the single instance in which Alfred Krupp 


consequence,” 


have never been Germans 


was candidate for the Reichstag he was 
defeated by a Social-Democrat, mainly 
through the suffrages of hisown workmen, 
none of these ever ascribed to him any per 
sonalambition. He is popular among his 
work-people, but they were on the side of 
the Social-Democrat, because they have 
aspirations and ideals in the direction of 
more complete solidarity of interests. 

The ores that make the protoplasm of 


BESIDE THE RUHR 


VILLA 


best 


the 
Ke () 


Essen are 


FeCQ 


steel al red hematite 


and spathie ore, to which 
spliegeleisen adds the nece ssary manganese 
The crucible steel destined to be made 
into a Krupp gun is at first a huge ingot. 
How big nav it be? At the Exhibition 
in London, 1851,an English firm exhibited 
a bloek of crucible steel weighing about 
half a million pounds, labelling it ‘‘ The 
Monster Block.” 


ing about 


Krupp sent one weigh 
two and a half millions, and 
not long after was able to write with some 
contempt of ‘* that little block of crucible 
steel,” having far surpassed it. He can 
tons if 
It is amazing that the ingots 
formed from the contents of a thousand 
or more 


now make blocks of seventy-five 
required, 
small crucibles, each holding 
from 50 to 100 pounds should be so homo 
geneous throughout In this uniformity 
of quality the Krupp ingot is matchless. 
His 21-ton ingot (9 feet high, 44 inches in 
diameter) exhibited in London, 1862, when 
broken across revealed no seam or flaw 
even under the lens 

It is this ingot of most pure and refined 
steel, made from selectest ores, and with 
perfect combinations of carbon and sili 


Lists are 


con, that the ‘ 
mould to their wi 


to bend and 
In the hands of these 


rt ar 
| 


men, with their ideal pattern before them, 
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steel becomes tractable as spermaceti. The 
weight of the planet is their humble sery 
ant When Gordon, having mined the 
approaches to Khartoom, threatened the 
Mahdi with a 


1 ‘‘ earthquake,” the latter 
thought it a pretension to Solomon's fa 
bled powe r over the ven ahd demons 
vhom he made build the Temple. The 
fable is fulfilled at Essen in this mastery 
of terrible and crushing forces by science 
and art. “They utilize steam explosions 
to clean metal Darwin said that he 
found it the most difficult thing for the 
majority of minds to understand the enor 
mous results of ever-recurrine agencies, 
however small, working through practi 
cally unlimited time; but the swiftness 
and power of these mechanical agencies 
apply in an hour more force for a partic 
ular end than nature would apply in cen 
turies, unless, indeed, as Ignatius Donnel 
ly says, nature should bring on a comet 
occasionally to crystallize gravel into mar 
ble,or burn up Chicago. When these huge 
hammers, ** Fritz” and ** Max,” are at their 
Titanic play on hot steel, and meteoric 
fakes are tlying, one might, indeed, suspect 
Krupp of having got a comet or two in 
his employ The demand of nations, the 
command of the Iron Age, is that this 
huge eylindrical ingot shall be made into 
a wielder of thunder-bolts that are not 
blind, but obedient to intelligent purpose. 
As Michael Angelo saw an angel in the 
paving-stone, Krupp sees a destroying an 
vel in that mass of steel. It must be foreed 
out and coaxed out. For that it is lifted 
by a crane, like a feather, to its anvil 
couch, there to be tortured. Myriads of 
blows are to fall on its never cooled sides 

blows ranging from a hand’s pat to the 
fall of fifty tons—while it is deftly moved 
by tongs held in the hands of artists. For 
a Krupp gun is a work of art. Under the 
hammers the forming tube acquires the 
utmost condensation. In the lathe it gains 
lightness and mathematical perfection of 
axis and circumference. By losing weight 
it is evolved, so to say, from a mastodon 
to a shapely saurian, its burnished scales 
smoothed into one; its fatal coil will be 
developed within at a later stage. First 
it must have a long bath in oil, and thence 
pass to the boring-lathe. The interior 
bored to the right calibre, the chamber 
reamed out at the bottom of the bore, the 
inner coil of thirty rectangular ribs carved 

one turn in twenty-five feet—and the 
tube is complete 


A gun is a series of rings. As the h 
man skull is vertebrated —its verteb) 
curved and flattened —so the tube, ey] 
der, hoops, of a gun are more or less n 
row or elongated rings. In America, a 


n other countries where gun tubes a 
made of welded metal, these are at fi) 
coils round a mandrel. With rare exc 
tions the Krupp tube is forged out otf 
single ingot, and in every case witho 
any weldatall. Formerly he made the e: 
tire gun from one ingot. This plan, ho 
ever, was abandoned after experience, ani 
the Krupp gun isnow ‘‘builtup.” But t) 
hoops of steel are forged and rolled, wit! 
out weld, and shrunk on the tube, wit 
initial tension, in single or double layers 
according to the size of the gun. The 
mass around the most damageable part 
of the tube, where the force of the explo 
sion is severest, is large,and looking dow? 
on a room full of these guns, they seemed 
like reclining giants with big shoulders 
and chests. 

Military professors are accustomed to i] 
lustrate the utility of curving grooves in 
guns by a spinning top: so long as it spins 
rapidly itremains upright. The spinning 
cannon-ball or shell similarly holds its di 
rection, and where there is a percussion 
fuse attached to a projectile, such prec 
sion is essential. It is also demonstrated 
that the shallower these rifled grooves, 
the greater the accuracy and the less the 
range. Rifling has several times varied 
in Germany since 1861, when the first 
field-gun, a 6-pounder, was rifled there 
At present the grooves in Krupp guns are 
generally shallow, and they widen toward 
the breech, so the leaden coat of the pro 
jectile is compressed gradualiy, therefore 
with least expenditure of foree. The cham 
ber has a slightly larger diameter than the 
tube, which is of uniform calibre. Why? 
That is a question one soon ceases to ask, 
in a theoretical way, in the domain of 
Krupp. The reason for a thing there is 
that experience has shown that it is so 
and not otherwise. The enlarged Krupp 
chamber originated here, but is now gen 
erally approved. I devoted a good mati \ 
hours to the study of the breech arrang: 
ments of Krupp guns, following a line of 
structural evolution as definite and neces 
sary as any traceable in the organic world 
The whole ecylindro-prismatie block, o1 
plug, is as complex as a watch, and its 
history an illustration of development 
from simple to complex. 
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*¢ Ip gas check Vhich has largely super 
ded the Broadwell in America, and acts 
oO} ich the same prineiple It is easily 
removed and cleaned after every shot 
Ano er series of ¢ ye ments i made 
oO. sights Here are guns with sights 
at various points ol breech and barrel, the 
verdict since LS64 be oO ivor of the 
short line of sight—the forward one on 
Lhe trunnion hie \ ole has grad 
ually veered round to the back of the 


he experiences of 1864, when the Prus 
sian war with Denmark occurred, were 
particularly fruitfu In Suggestions for 


Mr Kr Ipp PO Le of thre CuUNS made by 


him had their hinder part blown off, and 


e this is ascribed by many to faulty 
ster he Kkne that this could not be thie 
true CALSE and Carre to th CONCLUSION 
that the breech Was fa ult Ih construe 
tion After experiments lasting through 
two vears, he and his scientitie cabinet 


reached the conclusion that the baek part 


of the plug abaft the chamber is stronger 
vhnen not anguiar This tenon-and-mor 
tise arrangement has now no sharp cor 
ners By the same series of ¢ x periments 
the conelusion was reached that the sing@ie 
IS better than the double plug Gin the lat 
ter the ipper and under parts being dis 
tinct, so that, atter being shut into the 
gun, they could be expanded apart a lit 


tle by an external serew, for the purpose 
of increased tightness The single plug, 
or breech-bioeck, IS More s mple, requires 
less care, and is held tightly enough by 
the female serew inside, as already shown. 
In 1861 Krupp had adopted the single plug 
breech-loading gun invented by Wahren 
dorf, a Swede, and rifled it for the Aus 
trian service, but the double arrangement 
was made for Prussia until 1865, when 


it was discarded Probably it was real- 
ized about the same time that re-enforce 
ment by hoops was necessary. At any 
rate, improvements went on till no more 
Krupp guns burst Out of 18,000 guns 
mad here and used, 22 have’ burst, 
in all Of these, 17 were from 6400 guns 


constructed on a system abandoned in 
IS70. Of those made after, only 1 in 2300 
have burst. During the late Franeo 
German war, when such vast numbers of 
his tield-guns were used—many of them 
having been subjected to a strain of nearly 
3000 discharges—not one burst, and only 
one accident occurred, this being to a field 


gun whose breech-block was not tightly 


closed before firing This must have be¢ 
through some fault in the chain whi 
regulates the extent to which the breee 
block ean be drawn out or thrust 
After the explosion of an old 94-in¢ 
gun in 1879 its breech was found w 
J ired 

The subject of reeoil has engaged 
cood deal of attention at Essen, and it 

wonder that Mr. Maxim’s method ot 
utilizing recoil was not discovered ther 
The force of recoil in the Krupp gun 
drawn aside from the gun -carriage by 
two evlinders of glycerine, with piston 
perforated at the edges. The shock driv 
the pistons against the glycerine, whic 
is foreed through the perforations In 
the similar contrivance in Enelish @uns 
water is used, and in American, petrol 
um The reason for the use of glycerine 
is probably beeause, in case of a leak, the 
olycerine vould 00ze OUT LOO SIOW ly to lose 
its effeet at once. Moreover, elyecerine Is 
less like ly to freeze than water, and it is 
more elastic. 

The collection of guns chronologically 
arranged In a large room connected with 
the works, from the rudest to the most 
perfect, is of extreme scientifie interest 
especially when connected with the results 
of each improvement These are record 
ed in careful reports, and in many cases i] 
lustrated, not merely by diagrams, but by 
perforated plates. As in nature an infin 
itesimal change of form may result in an 
immeasurable change of funetion—a grain 
weight more or less in a wing bone decid 
ing whether an animal shall be earth 
bound or soar in the sky—so have the 
slight changes already referred to, as the 
rounding of a tiny angle or use of a rim 
of copper, been represented in vast results 
In most cases such results have been reach 
ed gradually, one modification drawing on 
others, until a total of increased power is 
attained, but in other cases there appear to 
have been leaps. The exclusive use of 
crucible steel for cannon, leading to per 
fection of means for making it, has been 
followed by an increase of lightness in gun 
organization, which renders possible an 
enormous increase of calibre. Here is a 
10-inch gun, ealibre 35—7. e.. 35 times as 
long as the diameter of its bore—which 
weighs only 21 tons. There was shown 
me a plate combined of 12 inches of iron, 
2 inches wood-packing, and a second iron 
plate of 8 inches thickness, making a com 
pact mass, which had been pierced by shot 
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s gun The 9.4 shot 


165 pounds of powder: the d 
11 


ied 


Was prope 


listance f ‘ 


eet, and after passing through the 


ided like the letter D 
plate, the shot actually \ l 


en mile ‘re Of 485 pounds of 
642 vards beyond An old wrought led iron shell of 1708.8 pout 
yun Wo ild have had to be unman ore 


he gun that foss many 
irge, thick,and heavy to do anything 
it, and would never have fired an 
In modern CU-MaAKINo Mme Ve 
ness is got rid of, as in 


i th Peter the Great 
therium has been got rid of a regiment of men 

size of guns representing an because snot intell 
of power r ndered possible bv re 


ement of material, and 


horses were vent enough 
is¢ to combine and concentrate then 
the humaniza a signal 
of horse-power in machinery for man 


ng and moving large masses 


* force t 
heavier masses are ¢ iSLi\ moved 
in modern establishments by machinery 
M hich answers 


a touch A 
might be written 


whole essay 


Chief-Engineer King, in his War Ships 
id Navies of the World pronounces the 
Ti-ton Krupp gun ‘‘the most 


on the machinery in 
Krupp’s works for raising and transport 
powerful Ing heavy masses | 
veech-loading gun ever constructed on 

he continent of Europe,’ 


One they called by an 
i@lish name. the lifti j 
perior to the L00-ton 


ing-jack.” whieh I 


“and holds it su vrote down 


Armstrong. The ili mach 
9 inches long, greatest some 25 pounds lift its 
umeter, 5 feet 6 


respectfully 
so neatly did this sm ehing 
on is 32 feet 25,000 It could 
not be done without brains 

nehes: length of But everywhere here iron 
yore, 28 feet 7 inch and steel seem to think and 
eS diameter of bore, act intelligently Ther 
15.75 inches: diam ; are mountain guns 
terof powder-cham ‘ borne by mules—t] 
er, 17.32 inches. ’ 


he tube (of 
parts, neatly 
joimted) are 4 cyl 
inders, and a ring 
around the breech. 
It is rifled with a 


uniform twist of 1 


It is impos- 





TRANSPORTING CANNON AT BREMERHAVEN. 
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GUN ON COAST CARRIAGE 


eis cannon and mule seem one organ 
isin The larger guns wear their jackets 


like gentlemanly barbarians, and their 
hoops like ladies One beauty modestly 
screens herself from observation—a gush 
ing young siren of 40 centimeters, created 
by Mr. Krupp to stand on a coast behind 
her blinds (of hardened iron), while darting 
fatal glances from her dark eye at the un 
happy voyager she may wish to captivate. 
And what shall be said of the time-fuses ? 
These burly projectiles look like business 
men, hard and punctual, wateh in hand. 
They mean business, and if they are en- 
gaged to visit a ship at a certain second, 
and load it with iron fragments, they will 
not fail. 

Lately I sat in the Reichstag gallery at 
Berlin beside a young lady who was eager 
to identify the members. ‘*‘ Who is that 
death’s-head man sitting near Bismarck ?” 
she inquired. It proved to be Moltke. 
The description was perfect, notwithstand 
ing the intelligence that fills the fleshless 
face. About the same time that Indo 
Germanic Siva answered a Peace Associa 
tion which had addressed him, ‘* Your 


dream is not merely unpractica . it is not 
even beautiful.” Reading his vigorous 
statement of the advantages of war, on¢ 
could concede some of it, and add that 
war has recently crushed Cvsarism it 
France and slavery in America. I saw 
that same most accomplished commander 
of Europe at the head of his armies gazing 
upon the battle which was transforming 
the King of Prussia beside him into the 
Emperor of a united Germany. On every 
hand were armies advancing to the work 
of death and destruction, and these Krupp 
guns strewn about the works at Essen 
were there visible as glittering vertebra 
of mighty serpents creeping onward and 
breathing fire upon the villages of France 
They were, in a sense, as much forces of 
nature as the thunder and lightning they 
seemed to organize. Yet were they thi 
monster saurians of a national develop 
ment to be attained only through thei 
extinction. They are rude pioneers of a 
civilization whose peaceful abodes shal! 
be paved with their fossil bones. These 
can not be the final arbiters between cul 
tured races and nations, any more than 











AN IRON CITY 


Vie knife and revolver ean be irbi 
and Man home and 
While they last, they 


phenomena! 


yeen 


man 
n socrety 
and scientifie inter 


the rnstruments t Lmake 


MIdInYe 


history, an al mn o 
of humanity antime 


1} { ‘ 


peace ay i} i bacLIOn 


reflection 


that 
nstruments of 
warrior 


oY tne PEXTIMCLION 


»one of her gun-foundries a hundred 
hammer, but where is her Bonaparte 
enechman in London, irritated because 


against 


Ah, 


and did not hie ip his country 


said to an En 


(7ermany, 


MOUNTAIN AND DESERT GUN 


this is still, as the great Napoleon said, : 
‘But, 


lady, 


nation of shop-keepe ea!” mon 


sieur,” returned the English “one 
serlous 


told that 
nation of soldiers.” 


must not take such sayings too 


lV for Instance, we used to be 


Krance was a Facts 


pe rmitted monsieur no retort, but a cen 
tury hence Frenchmen may rejoice In a 
transformation of their character by which, 
for the moment, they are humiliated 

that 
the warrior should disappear in the ma 
chine, it is not pleasant to reflect that the 
workman 


However satisfactory it may be 


who makes the machine may 


The 


industrial age largely inherits the habits 


possibly disappear in the same way. 


of the military age, and these are encour 
aged by the immense pressure of over 


BESIDE THE RUHR 


grown populations on the means of 
The 


ence daily assumes more and more the 


subsistence struggle for exist 
character of 
have 
Union brings men under laws almost 
field 


alliances be 


war; Labor and Capital 


become CaAMps ¢ and the Trade 
as arbitrary as those of the battle 


On the other hand, the 


tween Labor and Capital in some larg 


MOUNTAIN AND DESERT GUN 


establishments seem to bé equally ques 
tionable as to their effect on the laboret 
The system of this kind which has been 
established by Mr. 


very but it 


Krupp interested me 


much, would require more 
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study than I was able to give it to make 
eontident weneralizations 

Ih 1863 Mr Krupp found that the Te 
COMMOdALLIONS Of lessen were jnsullicient 
low Ube nereasing number of orkmen 
demanded by his establishment, and built 
140 dwellings suitable for thei needs 


From year to year other COLONLES vere 





suites is from S16 50 to S45. In the bach 


ors boarding house the cost per NaN) 


venty cents, and in the special board 


Ing house mentioned, twenty-seven cents 
per day Kach edifice of ** flats” las 
go irae Nn large enough for the childre NH 


playin. The women living in the ** flats 


Vlich [ visited seemed cheerful, and said 


bth a of i 


INDUSTRIAL SCHO¢ 


formed, and to-day there are around Essen 


nearly 4000 family dwellings, in which 
more than 16,000 individuals reside In 
addition, boarding-houses have been erect 
ed for unmarried laborers, about 2000 of 
Whom are thus accommodated One of 
these is of a superior kind, for the better 
class of skilled workmen. There are also 
150 dwellings for officials in the service of 
the firm The colonies possess little pre 
tension to architectural beauty, but the 
streets through them are wide, well kept, 
and well lighted. The dwellings are in 
suites of three and four rooms, not large, 
but comfortable, and with good water ar 
rangements. The annual rent of these 





iL FOR WOMEN 


they found their dwellings healthy and 
comfortable, though | was puzzled to think 
where all the children I saw could be 
stowed away, Mr. Krupp has provided 
one or two bathing establishments, though 
the arrangements for bathing are far 
from complete, and, especially, I eould 
discover none for women. There are two 
hospitals, one reserved in case of epi 
demics. There is an unsectarian free 
school and six industrial schools (one for 
adults), two for females, the fee being 
fifty cents a month, of which the poor are 
relieved. Mr. Krupp has built several 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, for the 
use of his workmen and their families. 
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ar each WOPKINAN May sec free med 


‘al treatment Tor hi \ ; ehiidren 


annual fund aver 


about 8$250.000, the administration of 


eS 


in the hands of a committee 


fh SUT IS 


ix, chosen (as [L understand) by the 


vorkmen, the chairman being appointed 


Mr. Krupp Pensions are 


p ud to men 


» have been permanently disabled in 


works, and temporary support given 


to those whose inability to work is certi 


? 
ied by two of the physicians The high 


est pension is $25 monthly, the 
The 
sion given to widows 1s about SS 50. 


l, and 


faithful workman or his 


average 


being S14 monthly average pen 


Mr 
ver 


Krupp is personally libera ne 


hes of a fam 
ily in distress without sending him a sub 


stantial gift. He has aiso secured at low 


rates arrangements with a number of life 

insurance companies, of which the work- 
men may avail themselves. each selecting 
the company he prefers. To this Life-in 
surance Union Mr. Krupp presented in 
1877 capital for a reserve fund, $12,500, 
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> ordel beer SH 


Vliet representations 


riven trom to time by 


peripatet 


plavers The performances I witnesse¢ 


In Doth were remarkably wood and W 


nessed incomfortable crowds 


med 
> 
Per 
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Mi 


Krupp’s friends told me that he would no 


among 


belong vorkmen's families 


haps it would have been otherwise 


Sunday evenin: However, one of 


doubt build a theatre if one were desired 


by the work-people. It was, he thought 


pretty certain that they would not attend 
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( ‘ \ . it « 1 be foster a mental torpor hardly consister 
p ded le cccount for this only in’ with keen interest in the drama () 
oO i\ The Krupp works never pause Sunday and on holidays the tired Ja 
except for S dia The nicht er recovers fora little what individual 
i ) ( ( we mah elt tim \ stern mane 
ind | ‘ Vy to keep the Turnaces Por til Is “Six davs shalt thou be 
e} ie ‘ rolling machine, and on the seventl 
day bor, and tch the pieces requir- man with wife and children.” He «a 
Ing continuous fh t ro and attention cepts his orders passively ; he does 1 
The furnace hands work twelve, all oth- know what it is to strike; when his ho 
ers thirteen irs per day Qne hour day comes he lights his pipe, walks in thi 
and a half is yved for three meals fields with his family if weather permit 
and for the ration ol hiskey which the and spends the evening with comrades 
orkiman re irds as essentl i to lis life at the beer-house. The Essender work 
Inder suc conditions Even if sueh man is not brutal: he does not, like the 
hours allowed v time for amusement provineial English laborer, stimulate |} 
ad forbid t on any day jaded energies with eoeck-fights or doe 
i except Sunda even I that can pe ex fights: at the same time he does not seen 
4 cept 1 jor a mal yvho has worked Sey to have that in vard hunger whic hy le 
] enty-two or enty-eight hours of the the Engelish workman to demand his elab 
eek amid heat and soot It is to be orate Sunday pape rand his variety ente) 
rea 1 tha su ( nuous i must talnment 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER: 
OR, THE MISTAKES OF A NIGHT.—A COMEDY 


BY OLIVER GOLDSMITH 





HA ACT FOURTH. 
| enter Wastincs and Miss NEVILLE. 


: Hasr. You surprise me; Sir Charles Marlow expected here this night ! 
: Where have you had your information ¢ 
Miss Nev. You may depend upon it. I just saw his letter to Mr. Hard 

k eastle, In which he tells him he intends setting out a few hours after his son. 

1] \s1 T) en, my Constance, all niust he comple ted before he arrives. LH 
knows me, and should he tind me here, would discover my name, and perhaps 

my designs, to the rest of the family. 
* Miss Nev. The \ wels, | hope, are safe / 
P Hast. Yes, yes. [ have sent them to Marlow, who keeps the keys of our 
bagevage. In the mean time [ll go to prepare matters for our elopement. | 
have had the Squire’s promise of a fresh pair of horses; and if I should not 
see him again, will write him further directions. | Airit. 

Miss Nev. Well, success attend you! In the mean time Ill go and amuse 


{ 


my aunt with the old pretense of a violent passion for my cousin. | Kirit. 


Hl knter Mariow, followed by a Servant. 
1 
| 


} 


ras a Casket To keep for him, when he knows the only place I have is the 


+ 


Mart. [ wonder what Hastings could mean by sending me so valuable a 
seat of a post-coach at an inn door? Have you deposited the casket with the 
ndlady, as I ordered you? lave you put it into her own hands? 


Ser. Yes, your honor. 





SHE STOOPS TO C INQUER 
She said she'd kee ~ it sate, 
Yes, she said she'd 


i she said she had 


M ARL. Ha! ha! ha! They're safe, howeve - Wh il 
f beings have we got amongst! This little bar-maid, though, runs in 
most strangely, and drives out the absurdities of al 
She’s mine, she must be mine, or I’m greatly n 


r ] 
ah unaccountal 


the rest of thr 
istaken. 

Enter H ASTINGS. 
I quite forgot to tell ] 


her that I intended to prepare at 
warden. 
Give me joy, George! 


Bless me! 


Has. 
the bottom of the Marlow here, and in spirits too 
Maru. Crown me, shadow me with laurels! Well. 
George, after all, we modest fellows don’t want for suecess among the women. 
Hast. Some women, you mean. 


But what suecess has your honor’s mod 
esty been crowned with now, that it grows so insolent upon us / 








ee ee 
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Mart. Didn't you see the tempting, brisk, lovely little thing that ru 


about the house with a buneh of keys to its cirdle 4 


Marni. She's mine, you rogue you. Such fire, such motion, such eves. su 
lips! but, egad! she would not let me kiss them though. 


] 


Hast. But are vou so sure, so very sure, of her ¢ 


Mari. Why, man, she talked of showing me her work above-stairs. and 
alti »>appr ( ( pa Ori 
Hasr. But how can you, Charles, go about to rob a woman of her honor! 


Mari Pshaw Pshaw . We all know the honor of the bar maid of an int 


I don’t intend to rob her, take my word for it; there’s nothing in this hous 


Hast. I believe the girl has virtue. 


Marc. And if she has, I should be the last man in the world that woul 


I] AST. You have talk h @are, I LOpe, of the casket I sent you to lock up 


Marnu. Yes, ves. t's safe enough. I have taken eare of it. But how 
eould you think the seat of a post-coach at an inn door a place of safety? Al 
numskull! [have taken better precautions for you than you did for yourself 


Mart. I have sent it to the landlady to keep for you. 


Hasr. To the landlady! 


Hfasr. You did 
Mart. IT did. She's to be answerable for its forthcoming, you know. 
Il as. Yes, shell bring it forth with a witness. 

Mart. Wasn't | nicht / I believe you'll allow that I acted prudently upon 
This occasion. 
Hasr. (.ts//e.) Tle must not see my uneasiness. 
Marz. You seem a little disconcerted though, methinks. Sure nothing has 
happened ¢ 

Hasr. No, nothing. Never was in better spirits in all my life. And so 


vou left it with the landlady. who, no doubt, very readily undertook thi 


charge. 
Mani Rather too readily. For she not only kept the casket, but, throug! 
her great precaution, was going to keep the messenger too. Ila! ha! ha! 


erg 

ILasr. Ile! he! he! They're safe, however. 

Marzi. As a guinea in a miser’s purse. 

Hast. (Alsid/e.) So now all hopes of fortune are at an end, and we must set 
off without it. (Zo him.) Well, Charles, Pll leave you to your meditations on 
the pretty bar-maid, and—he! he! he!—may you be as successful for yourself 
as you have been for me! [ kivit. 


Mart. Thank ye, George: Task no more. Ha! ha! ha! 





Enter Viarpcast ir. 


Harp. Ino longer know my own house. It’s turned all topsy-turvy. His 
servants have got drunk already. Tl bear it no longer; and yet, from my 
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respect for his father, P']l be calm. To him.) Mr. Marlow, your servant. I 

vO ir very humble servant. (Bowsng low.) 

. M \RL. Sir, your hum le servant. Aside.) What’s to be the wonder nov 
Harp. I believe, sir, you must be sensible, sir, that no man alive ought 

be more welcome than your father’s son, sir. I hope you think so? 


Mari. I do,from my soul, sir. I don’t want much entreaty. I genera 
ither’s son weleome wherever he goes. 

Harp. I believe you do, from my soul, sir, But though I say nothing 
your own conduet, that of your servants is insufferable. Their manner 
drinking is setting a very bad example in this house, I assure you. 

M ARL. | prot st, mV very cood Sir, that is ho fault of mine. If they dor 
drink as they ought, they are to blame. | ordered them hot to spare the cellar 
I did, I assure you. (70 the side scene.) Here, let one of my servants come up 
(Zo him.) My positive directions were, that as I did not drink myself, thi 

| 
should make up Tor my deticiencies below. 

Harp. Then they had vour orders for what they do? I'm satisfied! 

Mart. They had, [assure you. You shall hear from one of themselves. 


huter Servant, drunk. 


Mart. You, Jeremy! Come forward, sirrah! What were my orders‘ 
Were you not told to drink freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the 
good of the house 7 

IT arp. Aside.) I begin to lose my patience! 

Jer. Please your honor, liberty and Fleet Street for ever. Though I'm 
but a servant, I’m as eood as another mah. Pi drink for ho man before sup 
per, sir, damme! Good liquor will sit upon a good supper, but a good supper 
will not sit upon—hiccough—upon my conscience, sir. 

Mart. You see, my old friend, the fellow is as drunk as he can possibly be 
[ don’t know what you'd have more, unless you'd have the poor devil soused 
in a beer-barrel. 

Harp. Zounds! he'll drive me distracted, if I contain myself any longer 
Mr. Marlow—sir; I have submitted to your insolence for more than four 
hours, and | see no likelihood of its coming to an end. I’m now resolved to 
be master here, sir; and I desire that you and your drunken pack may leave 
my house directly. 

Mart. Leave your house! Sure you jest, my good friend! What? when 
Pin doing what I ean to please you! 

Harp. I tell you, sir, you don’t please me; so I desire you'll leave my 
house. 

Marzi. Sure you can not be serious? At this time o’ night, and such a night 
You only mean to banter me. 

Harp. I tell you, sir, ’m serious!) And now that my, passions are roused, 
I say this house is mine, sir; this house is mine, and I command you to leav: 
it directly. 


Mart. Ha! ha! ha! A puddle in a storm. I sha’n’t stir a step, I assur 
you. (ln a serious tone.) This your house, fellow! It’s my house. This is 
my house. Mine, while 1 choose to stay. What right have you to bid me 
leave this house, sir? I never met with such impudence, curse me; never in 
my whole life before! 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Harp. Nor I, confound me if ever I did. To come to my house, to eall 
for what he likes, to turn me out of my own chair, to insult the family, to 
order his servants to get drunk, and then to tell me, ** This house is mine, sir.” 
By all that’s impudent, it makes me laugh. Hla! ha! ha! Pray, sir (Banter- 
ing), as you take the house, what think vou of taking the rest of the furniture / 


There’s a pair of silver eandlesticks, and there’s a fire-screen, and there’s a pair 


of brazen-nosed bellows ; perhaps you may take a fancy to them. 
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ter than a eoxeomb and a bully. But he will be down here present 
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PRAY, CHILD, ANSWER ME ONE QUESTION,” 


Q 


Bring me your bill, sil, bring me your bill, and let’s make no more 


There are a set of prints, too. What think you of the Rake’ 


ss Tor your own apartment ¢ 


7 Bring me your bill, | say; and [Pll leave you and your inferna 


Then there’s a mahogany table that vou may see your own face in 
I had forgot the great chair for your own particular slumbers, afte 


1 nds! bring me my bill, I say, and let’s hear no more on't. 

\ une man, vounge man, Trom your father’s letter to me, | was 
7 

1)1ti 


to expect a well-bred, modest man as a visitor here; but now I tind hi 
i 


Vv. 
ik near more of it. Erit 
How's this? Sure I have not mistaken the house ? Everything 


ke an inn: the servants ery, Coming: the attendance is awkward; the 


aid. too. to attend us. But she’s here, and will further inform me. 


so fast, child? A word with vou. 





SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Enter Miss Harpcastie. 


Miss Harp. Let it be short, then. Um in a hurry. (As/de.) I believe he 
ns to find out his mistake. But it’s too soon quite to undeceive him 
Mart. Pray, child, answer me one question. What are you, and what may 
r business in this house be? 
Miss Harp. <A relation of the family, sir 
Mart. What! a poor relation 4 
Miss Harp. Yes, sir, a poor relation, appointed to keep the keys, ; 
that the guests want nothing in Iny power to vive them. 
Marn. That is, you act as bar-maid of this inn. 
Miss Harp. Inn! Oh, law! what brought that in your head One of the 
families in the county keep an inn! Ha! ha! ha!—old Mr. Hardeastle’s 
ise an inn! 
Mart. Mr. Hardeastle’s house! Is this Mr. Hardeastle’s house, ehild ? 
Miss Harp. Ay, sure! Whose else should it be ¢ 
Marni. So, then, all’s out, and I have been damnably imposed on. Oh, con 
ound my stupid head, I shall be laughed at over the whole town! I shall be 
tuck up in earicatura in all the print-shops. The Du//issimo Maccaroni. To 
iistake this house, of all others, for an inn, and my father’s old friend for an 
unkeeper! What a swaggering puppy must he take me for! What a silly 
puppy do [ find myself! There, again, may I be hang’d, my dear, but I mis 
wk you for the bar-maid. 
Miss Harp. Dear me! dear me! I’m sure there’s nothing in my behavior 
to put me upon a level with one of that stamp. 
Mart. Nothing, my dear, rothing. But I was in for a list of blunders, and 
could not help making you a subscriber. My stupidity saw everything the 


wrong way. I mistook your assiduity for assurance, and your simplicity for 
| 


hnrement. But it’s over. This house I no more show my race im. 

Miss Harp. I] hope, sir, I have done nothing to disoblige you. I’m sure I 
should be sorry to attront any gentleman who has been so polite, and said so 

iny civil things to me. I’m sure [ should be sorry (pretending to ery) if he 
left the family upon my account. I’m sure I should be sorry people said any 
thing amiss, since I have no fortune but my character. 

M ARL. ( Aside.) By Ileaven ! she weeps. This is the first mark of tend r 
ness | ever had from a modest woman, and it touches me. (To her.) Excuse 
me,my lovely girl; you are the only part of the family I leave with relue 
tance. But, to be plain with you, the difference of our birth, fortune, an 
‘ation makes an honorable connection impossible; and I can never 
thought of seducing simplicity that trusted in my honor, of bringin, 
upon one whose only fault was being too lovely. 

Miss Harp. (As7de.) Generous man! I now begin to admire him. (Zo 
him.) But 1 am sure my family is as good as Miss Hardeastle’s; and though 


I’m poor, that’s no great misfortune to a contented mind: and. until this mo 


ment. I never thought that it was bad to want fortune. 

Mart. And why now, my pretty simplicity / 

Miss Harp. Because it puts me at a distance from one that, if I had a thou- 
sand pounds, I would give it all to. 

Maru. (Aside.) This simplicity bewitches me, so that if I stay, ’m un 
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‘BY HEAVEN! SHE WEEPs.”’ 


done. | ust make one bold effort, and leave her. ( To her.) Your partiality 
in 11h favor, my ce ar, touches me most sensibly ; and were | to live for myself 
alone, I could easily tix my choice. But I owe too much to the opinion of the 
world, too much to the authority of a father; so that—I can searcely speak it 

it affects me. Farewell. [| Erit 

Miss Harp. I never knew half his merit till now. He shall not go, if | 
have power or art to detain him. T°ll still preserve the character in which | 
stooped to conquer, but will undeceive my papa, who, perhaps, may laugh him 
| Eivit 


L 


out of his resolution. 





EAST ANGELS. 
BY CONST NIMORE \ 
CHAPTER XXVI 

\RGARET HAROLD was s 
1 beneh at fast Ange 
unset le rose-colored 
ed with pale lilae 
from the 


ince 
iwwoon, Lue 
sl: t} 
us § 

, Stretched 
zenith far enoug 
her to see 


f sald Margaret 
‘m without r j 
eves higher; bet 

ss and the 

d band of 


re crane, 
tor 


Carlos was never conseious of thie 
4 kept his atten 
ween their last ! I lon: os, 
horizon extended a Lik l ! 

that clear green which be 

es to Southern st 

ad Ss} 


sentinel 
Ss and in 
pace 


she Lie 


is Outlined In a long, closely fit M 
arment of dark silk Her large hat, iad burst 
ts drooping made her face ‘*T don't e 

e that of Gainsborough portra I 


wearel 
plumes, 


again 
uch for moe] 
myself,” C tine responded, 
inch of ferns which she had gathered paused ag 
lipped from her lap to her feet. Car re ti ‘eat lin 
Mateo, with his breast ‘ ‘ern 
s puffed out, stood not far dista 


forth 
ai 


very stilf 


LVe-OaKSs 

something tf 
1? 
Lie 


im-tree, Miss Marevaret! 


landing 


surve 


moekine-bird I don’t deny 
whole 


for o 


} 
used to groy 


in 
CO ild proa ice rit 
throat hless musie 
soft strai \ l 


like 


Why, Minerva, you 
M 


vhere the little bird had le 
a second time 


{ 
hearer 


Vou \ 


ve 
t to that, Nice 
ed 

lenly the small mus pa where 
in wildest haste, | 


to live 


> 
tome, | 


tawine 
STAYLILG 


ChOOSINE 
CHOKII 


he ended 


Ss 


i1Ke a laug 
to the empvr 


rills, as he w 


an again, 
ht, like a shower ol 
i “ay. 

Coming down the live-oak avenue 
appe ired the figure of Celestine 

‘If you pl 


please, Miss Margaret, Mrs some Looth says 
tutherford has sent me to look for you sb trouble is, 1 ain't 
* Yes, lL know; lam ve ry late to-night. 1 
I will come in now.” 
Vor 


more 


aSK il 


liveiv enough 
can't dance. Idon't fling my 
without stockings, as she 
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There's no oceasion for haste, if you 
| unt to go in ist vet.”” Celestine 
( on ( t one I saw Di 
Kirby vi tas I came Ly Well 
¢ rot on tl maroon Silk rappel 
Nobod l Ss Such taste as you have, 
Celestine said Margaret, kindly **My 
tun aiways pecom Oly dressed 
There wa a ittle movement of the 
Ne England woman's mouth, which drew 
ao ! tT th ! I corners of her 
) his W I ind pleasure ¢ 
i repressil oO t Wa thie 
! CKHO ( nen mace 
t cant ( rue, < 1 it, Miss Marga- 
ret li¢ resul ed, s I ey walked on, 
that there are ! ins down in the Ever 
C ( th ! e negro still, and are 
noiming them S Ss 
Ve lL believe 
Well, now, but theyre freed!” said 
Minerva Pon ( loudly, stopping 
| in the n ile of the path 
Ye i I it Tit it | suppose it is 
difficult to get there to let them know.” 
Ld eo to-morre} I'd wade. it t asn’t 
for your aunt,” said Celestine, with fierce 
ne 


Dr. Kirby was sitting with his esteemed 
riend when Margaret entered 


for Mar- 


ure now seemed to be alWavs a tender 


His esteemed friend's feeling 


My dear child. I fear you have been 
out too ton vou looK so pale, ’ was the 
present manilestation of 1 


L have often thought what a variation 


it would make in the topics of my friends,” 
Sala \ are iret, a ne arey ott ner DPioves, 
| snoulid take to pa hntinge my cheeks 
a littl Think of it—a touch of rouge, 
ho asthe iK ( versation would 
Xt tered 
lam sure t f purposes of decora 
tion at least,” said Dr. Kirby, gallantly, 
rouge would be totally misapplied We 
all know that Mrs. Harold’s complexion 
has always the purest, the most natural, 
tl most salubrious tint; it is the clear 


whiteness of Diana 
Prav give those—those green things 

to Looth,” Aunt Katrina went on, lan 

guidly. ‘‘T hope they are not poison-iy 


Aunt Katrina lived under the impression 





that eve rything th it came from ft 
And do go to 





iS poison 1V\ 


dear child, and sit down there awl] 


fore the ftire—there’s a little fire—ay 
Looth change your shoes, and make 
nice cup OF tea do, how, Late) lati 


Aunt Katrina went on, more animate 
we'll have some whist.’ She spoke 
hough she were holding out somet 
which Margaret would be sure to enjo 
There were very few evenings 
when Aunt Katrina did not expect 


niece to make one at the whist table di 


up at her couch’s side, the other pla 
peing Dr Kirby, Betty. or oceasion 
Madam Ruiz or Madam Giron. Th 


; 


had come to be her cvreatest pleasure 
had therefore established and set gon 
her circle of friends the idea that it 
an especial pleasure to Margaret 

Aunt Katrina 
household tvrannies., 


** How is Mr. Moore to-day? Mai 


inquired, not replying to the chang 


vas an adept In these sn 


shoes or the cup of tea. 

‘He improves every hour. He is 
ting well in half the time that any 
else would have taken, and he will 
as | ohitly as ever before long—or alm 
as lightly. He is rather uncomforta 


comfortable just now, however the Do 


aughing: ‘‘he doesn’t kn¢ 


tor went on, 
how to adapt himself to all his new | 
ries; he took up an ivory-handled bi 
this morning almost as though it were a 
infernal machine.” 

‘IT should hardly think Mrs. Moo 
would approve of useless luxuries,” sa 
Aunt Katrina, not with a sniff Au 
Katrina never snitfed—but with a sligh 
movement of the tip of her very We 
shaped nose. She followed the move 
ment with a light stroke upon that ti 
with her delicate embroidered handkei 
chief. 

Pene lope nowadays approves of ey 
erything for her Middleton,” said Dr. Kin 


by, laughing again. ‘‘I believe she'll de« 





him out with pink silk curtains round his 
bed before she gets through. She’s fright 
ened; she told me the other day that 
was afraid she had encouraged in him too 
much of the spirit of a Stoic. So no 
she’s trying Epicurus.”’ 

‘** Yes—but ivory-handled brushes,” said 
Aunt Katrina, confining herself, as usual, 
to the facts; ‘‘and his hair is so thin, 
too.” 


‘IT must confess I roared—if you will 





] 
remem de 


throug 


fe has 


fair gemmed 


raised here then it 


rnation upon the ma 
Mr. Moore high 
L do 
Lean not be deeply 
Mr. Moore 


} 
iS 


MoT 


[ esteem 


ent [ mentioned to you that 


IS not 


an 


he an exciting 


n afraid that when c 

Aunt 
a friend delightful, I am 
to 


1 , 
she glanced 


ire for 


said Katrina, frank VY, 
find 
im apt, yes, very apt make 
And 


} 
or With a Charming smile, 


Pardon 


compar! ons.’ at the 
Doct 
murmured 
He 


ol 


my ili temper, 


the Doetor complet ly won again 


bowed, with his hand on the expanse 


nmaculate linen that covered his well 


‘* After all,” he said to 


iced 


( «panded chest. 


himself, with convietion, she’s ade 


] 
1i@ Woman sflil. 


had ec 


NOuse 


v fi) 
iV ft 


Three months 


upse ad since the 


vurning of the on the river 


It was now thoug i hhé arg t had 


it on Hire herse had wakened, 


feeling somewhat chil . and had gone 


to a store-room 


LCrOSS 
ing to see 1f she could ve 


of 
matches from her travelling bag, and had 


Ing candle, she had taken a box 


ho 


sembiage 

swung 

Vinieh 

on 

throp had al 
7 | dec i 


Doctor. a 


Our L 
come al 
the ad « 

Pene 


sembiagve, an 


he 


lope 


{ 


hasten forward 


bie step, she | 


‘a 
they 


the Gracias people I 


be glad.” 
She kissed 


Then 


low S. 


SO proy ided 


t's; 
Ss they came near the assem 


\ 
VOL on 


had 


t had bidden her ec 


now diseo. r red 


Descending 
rself fastened 


said 


tter. ‘Dear, she 


t 


have come out to meet 


know you 
him, and re-arranged his pil 
let Winthrop help her 


1 
she 
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hac r into } er carnage. whic h fel] behind 


un Penelope agreed with him, it was 
lent, int ! ne that excitement would 
do the ! eda} il 0d 
Wi ) : 4 mounted, vave 
his ] to ho was behind, and 
ed hil ( le the no open litter 
The Doctor 1 ( the other side, and 
thus they t t r way again to 
1 the ( 
These peopl re showing more sense 
t 1) I n them credit 
they |} ( themselves up in 
two even ne on each side of the 
! barren road, on the right the 
‘ it of St. Philip and St. James 
th 1 ! nior warden at the end of 
the In l. « ) e. the tloek of Our 


Lady of the Angels, led by their benign, 
handsome old priest, Father Florencio. 





Chen irther o1 it a little distance, came 
the ne oes, drawn up also in two lines 
Phe hites were very stil; they did 


not cheer; they bowed and waved their 


nds. Mr. Moore looked from one side 
to the other. turning his head a little, 
ind peering from his half-closed eyes, as 
passed on between the ranks of 

iends It had been agreed that nothing 
should be said he was too veak to bear 
it. But all the people smiled, though 


many oO them felt their tears starting at 


he same moment, as they saw his help 


form; they smiled determinedly, and 

! d back the moisture: he should see 

! ( chee! | faces as he passed. At 
the end of the line the senior warden, in 
t! r name, ste] ped forward and pressed 
thre cto hand, and then from the oth- 


er side came Father Florencio, who heart 


Penelope, looking from the open car 
riage nd, was crying. But Mr. Moore 


himsel vas not excited, He thought it 
very | itiful that they should all have 
come out in ti vay to meet him: it was 
the n of a great kindness. 


did not occur to him that it was the 


sien of a great admiration as well. 


abreast of the tw 


) 


ies of blacks, the V could not keep 
back their demonstrations of weleome 
quite so completely as the whites had 
done The Baptist minister of their own 
ri who was the pastor of most of them, 
ood, in his Sunday clothes, with his 
hand up warningly, in order to check 
their exuberance. One broad gleam of 
white teeth extended down the entire 





line, and, ‘*‘ He’s come back fum de gol 
gate!” ** Bless de passon!” ** Blow, ( 
berl!” were murmured in under-tones 
the litter passed. And then, behir 
there were noiseless leaps and hats 

of them battered) in the air; next, they 
ran forward over the barren in a body 
order to precede the procession into ( 
eas. 

‘* Don't shout—do you hear m« 
shouting,” said Dr. Kirby, imperativ 
He had been obliged to leave his 4 
beside the litter: there was no room fé 
horse between the close-pressing ral 
and now he rode forward in order to ke¢ 
a control, if possible, over the jovo 
throng. “If you shout, it will be v« 
bad for him,” he went on, threatenin 


He had stopped his horse and Was addre 
ing them from the saddle; the litter w 
some distance behind. 

‘But we gotter do sumpen, marss 
said one of the men, protestingly. 

Dance, then! But make no 1 
about it. When he’s safely in his 
house again, then £0 down to the } 
if you like, and shout as much a 
please.” 

This was done. The negroes prec¢ 
the litter through the streets of Gra 
and waited in sympathetic silence u 
Mr. Moore had been carried into the r 
tory, and the door was closed behind 1} 
Then they adjourned to the pier, an 
danced and shouted there as if, old M 
Kirby declared, with her hands over 
little ears—‘'as if they meant to raise thi 
dead.” 

‘No, ma, no; they mean to raise t 
living if they can,” said her son, when he 
came in. 

He had been more affected than hi 
would confess by that weleome out o1 
the barren. He had not known hims 
how much attached he was to the m 
voiced clergyman until it had becon 
probable that soon they should hear th: 
voice no more. The danger of death v 
now averted, he hoped, though the illnes 
might be a long one. In his own mi 
he had registered a‘vow never to call an 
one ‘‘limp” again. He had called Mr 
Moore that (he had even ealled him 

‘simp” as well) about once a week for 
years. ‘‘ There’s a kind of limpness that’s 
strength’’—thus he lectured himself 
‘‘and you, Reginald Kirby, for all your 
airs and talk, might not, in an emergency, 
be able even to approach it. And spread 
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all Northerners 


managed to burn 


How ridiculous!” said Aunt 


foreed 


: Ge 1 
niully. I don’t suppose 


whether we're w » tion toward Winthrop 


It won t trouble ; SO earnesti »> hel 


posit 


Impression 
He co 
nephew at much. 
think you have ne “Your | 
said ae proper % ‘ amounted to 
ll verv well, but and pene wa 
ven Mr. Moore a really tive, not 
fortune, and you have for he 
entirely into his own hands, too 


Whose hands would you hav: » 


\ lawyer's, of course,”> Aw ‘ ‘ a fe had m it to say thi 
vered. y, | His voice 
‘[ am afraid Margaret and I are } p quickly and w 
VS as judicious as you 
Aunt Kate w not quick (it 
he explanations of the char 


beauty). ‘‘ No, you ar 


1 you wer .’ she responded, 


» knew nothing of the increase 
income It was Penelope who had 


1 ] 


won over by Winthrop’s earnest logie 


earnest in regard to the comfort of thy 
poor sutferer lying blinded, voiceless, help 
| in the next room What Win 
was simply that money should 
ot be considered in providing for h 
every poss ble allevia 
‘ss might be a | 
s while Mr. Moore w: 
hotel no one spoke oO 
of death, th gh they all Kn 
was near); everything, therefore, should 
be done to lighten it If the rectory was 


gloomy, another house in Gracias should 


be taken one with a large card h; two 
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! ( cre | ( 1 that he neve called 
( l aisto. ! Hhadne 
eature Het es lookes ve: sing It seemed to Regin 
en l l ( ‘ eN Lust thing ind a small one too that 
ed hey ( Le] ce eare Ou ©) Northerne . should vish to do ( 
} ( | i no thie eould for the hie 
( s there \ time the tho 
) ( ( ( ce lie Oud ale 
the « ! hood elve iours iater, ith th exc 
( ( ce a Ce ( of the proprietors and their se hts 
| ra does som s after 1s NO One save Mr. Moore and his fri 
( ( dren ( I i} 1 the river hotel And the house 
i randma hie emptv as lone as he re ned t 


4 el much those Veeks there were three 
t Winthrop took her t orn handand them—cost her nephew 


b ceri Ne . esi oa a 4 


but she did find out that her nephe 











i oO KK 1i¢ was and Margaret together had viven 
HNoverine 0 ! i COU | Lie next Moores that ‘comfortable littl rortu 
a ror Kor you too ( reed you. though it was not in Mr. Moor hand 
oO are so tired and et us help you s she supposed; it was in Penelope's 
ecan, Do not refuse us, Mrs. Moor Penelope herself knew but little ab 
do not it even now, save the fact (a great o 
a e doo to e next room now open that here she | id onee had a dollar 
ed sof und Dr. Kirby entered, clos spend in a certain time, she now had ten 
13 { l ! No, sit still, he sara They had lived on six hundred a yea 
as Mrs. Moore starte¢ ) ‘There's no they now had six thousand 
thin to be done for him st now; he’s Mr. Moore noticed his new luxuries ( 
eep He ¢ ‘ l eep tO pacily K1i¢ that Evert Winthrop had sent many 
e) I came to say hie ent o1 of them down from New York, and he fe 
T kine ‘ ere here, Mr. Wint op very grateful. He asked Penelope if shi 
+} Hh, ” { f Omuch noise o1 id sutticiently thanked him 
s floor L have no doubt the people of “Why, Middleton dear, he’s eratefu 
, the house re a carel S Line can ( LO Yor Penelope answered 
in fact I kno thie ( Dut t re are She never confessed that it is sne he 
self who had asked for the ivory brushes 
| Winthrop d to Penelope ‘Now Once let ose on that track, her ima: 
you col t ! said tioh had become \ ildly Lawies mii 
r she O ( hinkine considered the rectory vloomy, as 
Oo} p { ¢ ( Mic ( yn op had uceested: but Lhere 
! eep ho ao { ) i he ould have 


; ouse { c nore qui ean ton’s bed if the idea had once oecurred to 
f | clear it immediat of every person 1n it her She had always had a secret adm 


| ( bad for vow isband—dont ration for velvet coats vhich she 


5 ’ 
() ( il ne said the pian for attiring Middleton in one el 
+ ‘ he should be able to be attired und had 
He p ied S a tage ‘““You are even selected the color—a dark wood 
+ | f 1 


en. { t | ould do every n2 brown It would not do for ehureh serv 


; ' ) rlé tO? } < SA ( l OVW You ices, OF COUrst put vhile he was SbBlLIL al 
H consent \nd Isha l oO Fain 5 Invalid, now And she lost herself n 
a , ~ 
' 1 shall simp fo on and ado my best areamis Of satin linings. Her faney, hoy 
Yes s.’ she answered ever, did not tinge her own attire; she was 
By ail means said Dr. Kin V,im still clad in the green delaine. 


es ely Consent Of course you On the day after the fire Margaret had 


ssoein te 


illed left the river. 


consent. Pene ope * He had never ea 
her Penelope before in his life. A 


fter Though otherwise unhurt, she was suf 
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»Trom Sone 


‘Don 


remptorily 


Ss, She in 


assist poor Pen¢ 


for her—Kate had been 


he Snock and so, of 


course, she had given up her own desire, front | h concealed 
and come down to stay with her friend. ment, ‘ ut ‘rr hand fu 
It was not late.” Margaret answered took Margaret's hers, holdi 


‘it was early. Ichanged my mind about tenderness, and giving it every now 
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then a gentle pressun This was the 
time she had seen her (Celestine had 
( d no one to cross the threshold 
e could not resti ex pre m of 
e mothe affection she felt for this 
ee | ¢ ol li >| a been SO heal 
ce 
| eqn i I ed usua 
0 ratnetl tened iS l ini. tO Ff r il 
Kate this is nota ieity on Be tvs 
pal on pring she. e1 Opposed Kate 
oO ( ich an invalid, poor dear! 
In Bett secret heart lurked the settled 
( ) { Kate ou d ONLY et 
oO nad be Is hatura is 
Betty vas, it would be sO much 
etter for her People’s figures altered as 
they rew older t is useless to say they 
did not Bettv’s opinion was that no one, 
thout recourse to art, could retain a 
rood waist after forty-five. Dear Kate 
ver sixty (though she did not look 
t really it Was scarcely seemly to pe SO 
ried in 


If dear Kate could have suspected these 
pPIMLONS there is no doubt but that she 
ould have risen from her couch, figure 
all, and turned her uneinetured Eliz 
abeth bodily from the room 

On the fourth day Winthrop came over 
from the river 

Learning from Celestine that his aunt 

is in fairly comfortable condition (in 
spite of her ** shock he had fifteen min 
ites of serious conversation with he He 
told the truth about Lansing Harold's re 
lations with his wife, as well as his rela 
tions with another person 


Aunt Katrina was much overcome: this 





ne the ‘shock was real She cared 
ore for Lanse than for any one. Much 
is she eared for him, she had always ad 
mired him even more She eried really 
eried her handsome face became redden 
ed and distigured, and she did not think 
of 1 H such a dear little boy 
hn «ae ! ittie ) ne said, Sobbing 
rly Then she rallied If he hac 
id another sort of wife, he would have 
een different 
That’s what 1s ilways said about s ich 
nen In any ease,there’s nothing gained 
rv going back to that now.” 

‘IT think something is gained: justice 
is gained justice for Lanse And ple nty 
of men make their w ves horribly musera 
ble through long vears—a whole lifetime 


and never desert them: the wives would 


be glad if they would! [I think Lanse is 





better than that And, mark mv we 
Evert, Margaret Cruger has not sutf 
‘Whether she has or not, she is eo 
to leave us, she tells me.” 
‘What?’ said Aunt Katrina, quir 


turning toward him her altered cou 


hance He seares Ly Knew it, with its 
dened eves and slightly spotted 
Aunt Katrina’s eyes were always so 
rene, her fine complexion Was always 
White and smooth. 

‘She thinks of going north: she ta 
of opening that old house of hers in 1 
country, and living there.’ 

“And me?” said Aunt Katrina, in 
ery amazement, ‘** Does she cut herss 
free from me in that way ¢ [n my state 
health 7” 

‘It appears so.” 

Aunt Katrina remained speechle 
Pure dismay was now conquering evel 
other fee ling 

The truth is, Aunt Katrina vou | ive 
not been kind enough to Margaret, eve. 

** Kind!” ejaculated the lady. 

‘No. She has done everything for ) 
for vears, and you have constantly 
treated her.” 

[ll-treated! Good heavens!” 
‘She has therefore decided—and I am 


not much surprised—that she would rat} 


er have a home of her own 

‘** And you abet her in this? 

‘Not at all: I think she had much bet 
ter stay with you. lam only explainin 
to you how she feels.” 

‘I don’t know that I care to und 
stand Margaret Cruger’s feelings.” 

‘Exactly; you don’t. And therefor 
she is going.” 

Aunt Katrina was evidently struggling 
with her own thoughts. He left her to 
the contest 


At last,** Poor child!” she said, sighin 





as she rently pressed a handkerchief to 
different parts of her disordered counte 
nance—‘* poor child!” 

Winthrop waited for further deve lop 
ments: he knew they would come 

‘Tt is natural that [ should have beer 
cold to her, perhaps; feeling as I did so 
keenly how unqualified she was to mak 
a congenial home for Lanse. But, as you 
say, probably she ean not help it: it is her 
aisposition: she Was born so, And now 
to think what she must be feeling. She 
has, in her way, a strict conscience, and 
to-day she faces the fact that, by her own 
utter want of sympathy (which I suppose 
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had done 
mimediate 


older re} 


thin 
, to live 
laps this time she wont 


us about the ‘look’ of any 


let people know the 


aiways concealed them 


| only be he rown conde m book Miner, 


VOUL 


In any case; evervVboadyv Wo ild per one, not 


e ¢ S ¢ 


ide World 


y understand that it was some lack in do you 
answered Aunt Katrina, with deci “The Wide, VW 
** But Ll think vou had better speak He sat down 

ier, and immediately It is so much ‘arlos Mateo st 


de sirable ~on her own account, that 


should remain with me I don't 
eare much for you, or she 
r have tried to engage vou t hi “" | suppose 
ious Garda Thorne; still, you are a r triumphant e: 
fter a fashion, and she ought to 
u. You might tell her,’ she umphant 


ng into a pathetic **That’s 


voice Tail 


‘that probably I shall 1 


it ‘ long.” 
My dear aunt, 
d Winthrop, rising 
id do what I ean,” he added, as he 
the room. 
At first he could not find 
not in any of the 
; iat sne 
,and that he should not 
| At last he met Celestine 
cnow where Mrs. Harold is 7” he said I don’t ma 
Evert, she’s in the garden,” don’t think that, as far as you are 
ne answered, with some reluctance. ed, she deserves the least fragmen 


‘Ive fixed her up there nicely in an easy but I will sav that I have told r tl 


chair on a rug, and I’ve told everybody whole truth about Lanse at last, and th: 
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1 } 
t } ( be 
1 »¢ 
Y 1 I 
) ( 
l ( no 
( 
t not needa NN 
( ri 
T 
( SO 
( oO rie 
| > Se ( vou are a 
( | rade} 
) ely 7 mter Oo) 
rto pre he 


l l Nn reed Nn 
‘ B } on 
und e have eady 
( quite seless 
r l ad to rie n¢ 
\ ro} [ have 
hac ' the x \ 
r l t prete to 
ourself 
[t true 
) ent t 7 
| Loo L « | 
xy 
iw Se 
| { 
turn 
| 4 
e the ¢ ) 
{ ‘ 
nerve } t 


l e oO} i ) | l 
Lhe People ere 
( ‘ ) } CPpILN i 
( ¢ MrTIE Or latlel ith 
‘ aippi n, ney 
t i ily > t } if 
e surface You 
eS r < OoOrs¢ Ve 0 l 
Vi 0 l roornzsS Vou co re 
i the house to please yo irseli 
d carry it all out calmiv, and, as 


Aunt Katrina at least, with a high 





KK e pleasant trips too trom |! 
»N Q) s.to Key Wes nd | 
© t ce tO ‘ And 
re tired s I should t ou 
¢ of S wd ere 
he ye ou have been, ho 
e) é - a oO} Llp te ad to ta 
\ Vv could 1aVv ao ha I ( I 
One ) ad ask Vou a qi | 
should continue to do ik ou n ttl 
nething at them, and not reply.’ I 
pian emed to him so eood iS lie ll 
ed it that it made him yocular 
She returned no answer of any sort 
You don't « ive at all for what Li 
or WI 
No. I do not 
He looked at hei S sne § there 
face averted His expression was tha 


ent o tryin to curb His irritation 
to Tee that vou are sate 
I sha be safe wherever I am 


No, you won't: a woman like ye 


ean not be alone. Or course vou Ll ce 
ull that est and propel B ou 

t oo bea tiful to be KNOCKING roout t 
Worid DY oursell 


ere aS innocent in other n ters as | 
Ith ve ird to that etfulgent vou 
son, | ould be almost perfect B 
aon et us peak ol her I wish to } 
( vou 

[am tired of the subject She lo 
ed to ra the distant gat Sif 1n s@a 
ot Ce ¢ 

siie ont be here for mie time ve 


SO lmpat ot the fe mmnutes | have 
S red th you W hat ere aecid 
no lmportant your WwW ye Tut 


It is already decided 


He dashed his hand down upon 1} 


knees ‘There’s no use trving to ars 
Ith women A woman never sees thie 
force of any argument, no matter ho 


strong it may be. 
Like our soldiers at the beginning 
the war, she doesn’t know when she’s 


Margaret answered 


beaten. | suppose,” 





Her face had a very weary look. But 
there were in it no indications of yield 





lat both 


bis, ougnt not: anda 


bla 


i¢@ man, and therefore more tit 


dullness than I am, probably, I 
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le. 
\ I is Oo e Stands about the 
n t t pe Taye) 
} ) Lie nH f Hin » Torget 
(a i 
Ee ! r forget her, I fear 
You ! ) » allo me the 
t ( ba ( ire ott il hie 
) » more tho t to the 
oor Er oO 
I shou ither t yuld be soon 
() ’s He go How vou 
rn ( uit rie ‘*Ycu 
2) ao 1 il ll ae | Vou ¢ l 
rni« oO) | onde! i you ( 
b pan ) pad husband, to yvour 
( ( Itv to him,and I for 
| ( I r rvthing | eould oO 
I e \ l ( | more desolate ¢ en 
tT) ill if 
Man i 0 a a aown her es 
( iu mnt ringe of the ip 
I own roul ©) 
B vO l me try oO atone Ii¢ 
VW ¢ ton 
The gate clicke 1: Celestine w Ss coming 
toward them 
It s e as Vv have decided Ihe 
said, hastenit o1 ‘An 3 
Wist [ know that better th you do 
kK myself,1 sl roto ork ,man can 
s ao tft | won » 1ONY 
no 
He walked toward the gate with 1 
step closed behind him Cele re 
comil p, found her patient looking 
anything but rested The next moment 
she } er hand over her eyes; physical 
ve ness had conquered he 
J hat [ expected: men haven't a 
spat of cumption said Celestine, indig 
nal H i tha een you weren t 
iit rv ta no al oOdVv could have seen. 
7 re \I S Ma rare Lhere don't eel so 
! V¢ 


The touch ide Margaret's tears flow 
faste wil er d against her faith 
f Ne England friend, she eried and 
cried as her heart ould break 

You're clean tuckered out, | deelare 
S Celestine, half ervine herself. ‘* Ev- 
‘ ‘ plag vou—I never see the like! 
An ev all ( to think they ve gota 
ric t Ju 0 | mad how, Miss 
Mai iret ror one and stay SO, My! 
wouldnt they be s irprised ; 


raret began at leneth to dry her 





‘Well, now, it done you scood, 


all, Lexpect, just to let it all out,” said ( 
lestine, encouragingly. ‘Come in, 1 
come In to the house, my lamb, are 
me put you to bed; you're fit for no « 


place this day, or my name's not P 
dexter.” It was the only time Mins 
had been known to use a term of e1 
ment 

Winthrop went back to the river e: 
the next morning, and remained the 
with Mr. Moore until the return to 
Gracias reetory. Then he went nort 

Soon afterward Aunt Katrina 


+ 


nounced iat he had begun to inte 


himself again ‘*in iron.’ 


The last thing [ should have Suga 
ed for him,” remarked Dr. Kirby, dry 
“Why didn’t he try oil 

‘Oh, but oil is so disagreeable, it 
such an odor.” said Aunt Katrina, rem 
stratingly. ‘' And they say it’s gou 


over the world, too, in those blue barre 


and the odor is known as ‘the America 


smell’—dreadful !” 

‘Twas alluding to disposition, my dea 
mad im. 

*Oh—iron? yes; disposition? W 
has that got to do with it ? You are s 
clever that it is sure to be somethin 
wood,” said Katrina, in her agreeable 
somewhat thick-headed, way. 

‘Should I send you to the Graces. m 
am, to learn anything? Mr. Winthrop 
seems to me to possess already quite enougl 
firmness, without recourse to the firm 
of our metals as a background.” 

‘Background ?—excellent. I shall t 
him that. His mine, you know,” sai 
Katrina 

This was three months before. Marea 
ret was now the owner of East Angels. 


On the evening when she had returned 


from the landing with her ferns, and hac 
found Dr. Kirby talking with Aunt Katri 
ha, she went to her owh room; he re sii¢ 
threw off the long, closely fitting ove 
garment of dark silk, and gave it and thy 
Gainsborough hat to her maid. She had 
a maid now. 

‘If you please, Mrs. Harold, there ar 
seven letters for vou to night; they are 
on the dressing-table.”’ 

“Very well; you need not wait, Hes 


t 
1Ol 


ter; I shall need you at present 
The woman went out with noiseless 
step. Marearet turned over the letters, 


olancing at the superscriptions rather lan 


guidly. Three of them she was sure, from 





the handwriting 
a private one 
yi\ appeals 
Not infreq 


from those 


the ‘* Mrs 


had come back 


1th be d, 


in arm-chalr. 

abroad had been | 
| not come ho 
made—| USL Say Mal and 
ln't suppose she ‘are hear garde 


lars and ne si 

e should not 

ubject for her 

time for cood and all 

possible for hin 
i in: she might de pe nd upon t 
such afflictions a man, of course, count d ‘ different one 
upon his wife. But he wished to be per- She] n very Tree 
} 
| 


{ >t 


rec tl 


y reasonable, and therefore he would eall back—ealled back to 


1e ¢ 


live wherever she pleased—with his nurses, a wife whose husband is an invalid; one 
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; tL require, it is true, the per rooms the hotel atfords, with thre« 
ministratio of a nurse, but who tendants, and everything comforta 
pected a const t prese a peculiar But this time he did not tell me a 
ren ase ene ech kept a pla contidingly, as before: he ir 
a Uupo f ! nd most of the in Ne York, staid there a few aay 
Ope i I tk i ‘ rtu then came on southward, without let 
me know a word of it [ heard o 
( 1 oO though, almost lmimediately, and st 
) ) L Onee 
und Mai iret did not re ply 
( l is il Sli¢ \ ul ll need he ) he went on 
) O love No, [think not 
‘ ‘ ) Then he has not written to ve 
. | e¢ 1d L, Sie mace no ademat s L shall think | 
: ) ( ( i Lo md, of him than I had expected to thi 
l ; ( Not to care in” that isthe case [ supposed, fr ‘ 
‘ ( too deep ral ing directly south, that he had intent 
ba " 
B { { 1 of molesting you 
+4 t ( I }) est t vould not be mo 
¥ i ‘ , t ( ( i pa H is he written to you 
) Mi ! ( rv 
( ( Ik ! daughters “What demands, then, does he mak 
\) } h S 1b mone 
. ( er. of Lh shes me to come ba to 
I ct 1 | 1 is | did befor Bu he Ww ( 
{ } I s ul have ever | preter to Ive He Is q 
hn s 1 D i ould » lea he choiee of the pla to n 
. tno ri »>Wi a el hie vic s) Ss though s re 
| peating something she had been trying 
> hear rie is com learn 





} il throu t hobu ( elo \ mo ‘Very eood, L suppose you told 


j ment more, and the person appeared. It that wherever you might prefer to 

: Kvert W 1rop there would at least be no place Lhere 
| You if vid. brea lesslv. ‘* When Lansing Harold ?” 

CY did you com \nd how could you know ‘*T haven't told him anything yet. H 
Mi viel | . was Willlng” to walt he wrote that 
| ‘Kor one [ve been fortunate | have would give me a month 
| never been so before here you were con ‘**\ month for what 
| cerned [ reached East Angels an hour ‘* For my answer,” she said, drearily 
vo: Celestine d you were out on the It won't take a month. That is wl 
t Darrel SOM ere, and Telano h ppened | have come down for to answer in you 
» know the road vou had taken Then I place.’ 
met some negro children vho had seen sne now began to look for the best 
; i you pass d, further on, aboy who knew | to descend. 
you had ¢ e this way he brought me ‘*T sent the boy who brought me her 
here But sa you a mile off myself; to East Angels for the phaeton ; it \ 

} ou are very conspicuous in that light come betore long; you won't have to walk 
4 cre on the top of this mound.” back Now, Margaret, let us have no 
a | We had no idea you were coming,” more useless words; of course you do no 

1 | he began, trvine to eollect herself. dream of doing as Lanse wishes 2” 

: } L couldn't | vou know beforehand, ‘* Yes, I think I shall do it.” 

. ECA [I came myself as quickly as a let **Do you mean to tell me that you wis 
j ter could have come \s soon as I kne to go back to that man—after all he has 
i vou would need help, [ started.” done ?” 

: } Help ‘*T do not wish to. But I must.” 
ut Yes: about Lanse.’ “You shall not!’ he burst out. His 
Lanse is not here face, usually so calm, was surprisingly 


Oh, 1 know where he is; heis in Fer- altered; it was reddened and darkened. 
nandina; established there in the best ‘*Nothing you can say will make any 





EAST ANGELS 


aie 


"LUALLY 
You re 
other men, 


to lead dees Nt lives 


is Gone 


It WO ild KILI 


more than it 


bore 
rippl 
ia free 
WwW, Vou KNOW, 
ever.” 
[ shall n it now 
** Do you hi 


b c better than 
Law ¢ 
Yes; aw only knows part of 


ith a would not do for me 
Chis excitement Woman 


vrought yourse lf 


or do you require more 
"NO 

the e1ent, 

; looking a 

vou have up t 

view: but it V1 itl a grain 

oundation in either justice or common 


isn’t a new view. 
own what I should do t 


V “ NO. il \ 
ison [| wished to keep the house on tl 


tna 
ne 1 a itterlv se 
so that it could be ready in case 

ould come 


ve 


that kind, vho has forfe ted eve 
[ felt that he upon you a hundred 
ight come at anytime. I was never de- sho 
ived about his getting well. I] 
ought it all over again and again 


back. Kor 


Limes over 
ild he be allowed to dictate to you 


vhole existence ? Yes: | am 


gain, | know it I 


\ 8) 


have wither your 1 
there eOlMNnINne a 


cali 
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not help it It is true that I have al 

wkKed nst separatiol preach 

eda ns i Butt i erore mM 

0 NM i¢ I ) prou ! and lit 

make i nderful dite nee! Whena 

oma ( ‘ ! t the me of a 

ou ! Lo ( ( ( ( 1 ) ching 

na non ! in) Line iil It 

s not $ uid Lo bac to 

Lanse ( is murder | cked 

He does ne ! ou it ma TT but 

Lie i | rl ] { 1 5 ely S 

; thou | mid ( you every day, 
ae nhisown! nad dose of slo poison 
You have in ¢ ssively sensitive and 

lervous ¢ on you pretend you 

ive not it vou have you would not 

beable tot ow it off the voke he rmuld 
ut i 1: vou ould not be able to 

j @e above it ecome indifferent to it You 
4 re not p ( \ oO} ] ould weal 
won ul ! ou out if ist vou 
raid Li¢ na hie l | ive On And, 
. esides, remember it ntas though 
he really depended upon you for personal 
care e doesn t need you, as far as that 
OeS ( iVS SO Url Ve him your money 
f you ve him houses and nurses 
ind servants, every luxury, all you have. 
put do not, do not vive hi nm voursell 

She remained silent She had steeled 

rsell, so it emed, agalnsl anything Hie 











4 yout ! uaht »geta ‘ Very 
yy ( Lhen ou shall have Live whole. 
lich otherwise [ would have kept from 
; you I love \ 1, Margaret; I have loved 
you for a long tin If it is horrible to 
vou that I ould v it. and foree vou. 
too, to hea rt in mind: though | 
it, l ask for nothing, Ido not put my- 
self forward. I tell you because | want 
ou to unde} tand how near your be SI in 
terests are to m« how | consider them. 
N ' | deserve some mercy I have tried hard 
4 ) {my h cneckK did Isav a word 
} ll that 2 itin the swamp? You may 
i ; magn vhether I am happy, loving you 
hopelessiv as | do lt began long ago: 
} when I thought I disliked you so bitterly, 
{ that was the beginning: it was a dislike, 
: ri er a pain, which came from your 

§ 





is I then supposed you were) so 
ie sweet woman it seemed 
ought to be with 
you, | 


i ditferent from tl 
q { to 


that 


me vou ought to be 


face and voice I watched 
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was very severe in all I said of vou; 
all the time I loved you: it was stror 
than If. I feel no shame in telling it 
has made me a better man hot so ce 


not so hard, not 


lible 


only tell me 


so sure Of my 
And 
vou 
And I will stay av 
ll not try to see you. I will. 


Owl 


perfection . how, if vou 


that wont fo bac 


Lanse, [ will go. 


even write And this shall last as loi 
Ou Say Margaret lor vears; even 
iVs, 1f 1t must be so What can Id 
say more 7” 
She had stood per feetly still, lookin 
the ground, while he poured forth the 


urgent words: she might have been 


{ 1 
SLALLLE 


‘*There’s an icy stubbornness abo 


vou,” he began again, ‘What is 
ask One promise, and for your o 
good too, and then I go out into 
world again, bearing my pain as best | 
can, leaving you behind, and _ free 


don't believe you know what that pain 
because I don’t believe you know, or « 


understand even, how much I love Vv 

Lam almost ashamed to put it into won 
Lam no longer a boy and vet It Is ve 

beautiful to too. I hi: 

could love in that way 


There’ 


: ‘ 
mie iad no 1dea 


al) Ulreason 
headlong feeling. Sno extri 


thing, Mar 


laughed at 


iva 
cvaret 

that | 
And to feel your cheek against 
1 would die to-morrow.” 


such as I have a 


would not do at t 
moment. 
mine 

He had not moved toward her. but she 
back even from 


W hite faced, 


she turned; she looked as if she were 


shrank his present d 


tance vith frighten 
eves, 
like a hunted hare 
not 
: 

[ only wished you to know how 


‘oing to rush away 


‘Don't go. [ will say another 
vord. 


it was with me; itis better that you should 
know. Don't try to go down on that side 
this is the best way.” 

He 


not 


wished to help her, but she would 
allow it. She pushed the close bushes 
with trembling hands, and 
They 


waiting 


aside herself 
made her way through them alone. 
the 


reached barren and stood 


the phac ton was in sight. 
‘**} can not bear to see you so frighten 


ed,” he said. 

‘I believe you are sorry for me, he 
went on—his voice was gentle now. ‘* And 
that is Why you are afraid to speak—lest 


you should show it.” 
She gave him one quick glance; her 
eves were full of tears. 





EAST ANGELS 


> 


CHAPTER 


of this 1h his iette 
his thoughts. 


he could have lh: 


st Angels, tl » Was no let 
He waited twen \ 


South. 
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| ( lve L thin 
ni« @ 0 hind 
() 
| ) t ition. the 
( im a Georwiat 
! ait tiv home Lan 
! ot far from her 
( ( t ya Nn tan 
to hh e me boot SAN oO my | 
ao tne d there | ] i 
( here n nf! ne will earn thre 
on ( iould a do the 
( with r tatents i. dut 





I ine ) peop 

vever in publie,” answered the other 
repro on pupils but 

1 public. TI think a woman should 
keep he e secluded; she should 

the comfort il | the ornament of a 

ite ome We do not exhibit 

r ! } hould e sacred ft 

| ( I idol in the olare 

Oo t le re-} ns: we prefer to be 
4 2. the low-voieed, retiring 

e) Ll ra of iit so whom tli 

\ of History ill immortalize in the 
etel ( S ( tatesman, and d 
() said cirl’s volee again, in 
eood- natured, if inattentive, aequiescence 
Winthrop glanced back. The young 
Oo as charmin \ pretty, with a sweet 
l rence in her eyes which seemed to 
( partly from indolenee. The older 
ian—she was over fifty—was of a 

\ i aspect, b oad-shouldered, lara 
l, and ta Her upper lip was that 
( \ rrior, | eh cheek-bones and 

itplore \ iL nose an air of resol 
ermination Comfort and ornament 
of a purely private home, as she had just 
proclaimed herself, it seemed almost as if 
her powers would be wasted there She 
Was a woman to lead an army through a 
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The giant 


vithout flinching 

In her case were presumably Wad 

for she gave her name to her con 
they parted: ‘* Miss Louisa M 

they call me Lulette.” Her 


very soft and sweet 
spoutherner, of COUPSE Wi 
ovel tones was Wintli Ss 
"I ) + ] t 
( rilhie Ss 1h¢ pas ed SI ) 
rt } { 11 1 
( ( ©} \ wd Vii iS Sie 
vy strid But she’s ao t} 


i] of Maine, though she doesn't 
nda genuine New Hampsl 

too. There must have been tran 

110 somewhere amone her ance 


And then from sheer weariness 


lessness he went into another ¢ 
I sav, Hawks, let’s ¢ { 
Y a It will be good 
spa d the chest, and we a 
to Wilmington asi ht q ( ( 
( | WCLPOSS Lhe IS|¢ bv ( C4 
trave rto anothel 
This specimen of Northern h ( 


present. In the first plaee, they « 

ered the train quite fast eno nie 

vere not accustomed in any cast 

to jocular remarks from people tl ( 
) i } 427) ) ; } 

not know; they still belonged, in 

most of them, to the era of travelli 


The few Northen 
in the ear, exhausted by the daw: 


pi vate Carriages 


progress across the green pretts 
by the desultory methods of thi 
ho threw on wood, by the inex] 

backings and halts, appreciated the dh 
mer’s jest. Thi \ did not smile— not t 
two of them turned and gave a dry 
in the direction of the irreverent y 
during which moment their-set f 


wrinkles were somewhat relaxed: t] 


exchanging a brief returning glance 
each other, which probably, thoug] 
in the least visibly, conveyed sympat 
they returned to their morning papers 
Winthrop’s feeling was that this t1 
would be in North Carolina a week. B 
it got on. It traversed South Car 
and Georgia; it passed through the 
ton country; it erossed beautiful ris 
rolling slowly toward the sea; the 
made a wide detour round Ok 


swamp, and at last brought him agai 


the margin of the broad St. John’s t 
seemed to him that half a lifetime h 
passed since he left it. 

He reached East Angels in the afternoon. 
The old gray-white house was no longer 














s own; though the lower door stood 
),he knocked. Cindy appeared. Yes 
Rutherford and Mrs. Harold wer 

t home ev were in Mrs. Ruthet 

Ss sitting-roon Ips S. Bu en 
ad preceded him and opened the door 


at apartment, only Au 


re 

Mere } rt where did vou com 
mm she exelai ned, inakey rather high 
than her usual! calm tones it seemed to 
n that she looked frightened. 


‘**From New York, of 
ne Where is Margaret ? He 


course, 


spoke 





rap 

‘Oh, she’s here,” responded Aunt Ka 

na, quickly, in a re-assuring voice. 

But her emphasis told him that it might 
not be “here” lone; it might be some oth 
‘ vord W ould that word be ‘* Fernan 

Na § 

At any rate, Margaret was not yet gone 

‘What do you mean by ‘here’? She's 


tin the room 

She doesn't spend every moment with 
me; L want some time for my own read 
She's in the 


ing and meditation. varden. 


or the drawing roonh, ] suppose some 


W Tie re nbout.’ 
cA gree 1] , 
Aunt Katrina, tell me in so many 
ie going back to Lanse ?” 
Whiy er 
Aunt Katrina’s voice fairly 
You 


have ure’ d her.” 


words Iss 
why, yes, I believe so.” 
faltered 
have had a hand in this; you 
Well, Evert, she’s Lanse’s wife, you 

know.” 

** Where is she 2” 

‘I have told you already that I don't 
know.” 

‘*Not gone?” he said, with quick-return 
ing suspicion. 

‘Oh dear no! What are you think 
ing of 2” 

‘Tm thinking that Lean not trust either 
of you. 

** Well, there has been a good deal about 


When is she going, then 2” 


that. Back and forth, you know; letters 
and 

‘* When?” he repeated, imperatively. 

‘* To-morrow,” answered Aunt Katrina, 


**How 


in almost the same tone as hisown. 
you do storm about, Evert!” 
But he had left the room almost before 
her words were finished. 

Margaret was not in the drawing-room; 
she was not in the garden. He met Pa- 
blo. ‘‘Do you know where Mrs, Harold 


is ?” he said. 








She's in « ng sah | 
b I dar mnivVs | 1 l adel ) a 
le i [ has iis l Pa 
101 wnt the old oO his @ { 
Li¢ rro On ( er s ( Line 
HOUSE l i l l ( Ve 
i avs > 

Do 1 to this hh ! P o had 1 e) 
becom Sal ed 1 Lhe «¢ | t 
ne int Old ¢ Clis own ple il 
wd acco eto ern mi Is 
Poor le \Te VW] nes ve ( nad 
long been lled, but P ) ) vet 

The old grove was in bloom. It was 
not so productive now as it had been in 
Mrs. Thorne’s da it if Was much more 
beautiful. Pablo's rioting had not in 
( ied stead havor O Vv SOL there | dl 
been ho pruning, and very litlie dig@ing 
the aisles wel om} n and luxuriant Lie 
ground undisturbed. The perfume of thi 
blossoms led the air; on some of the 
trees blossoms and ripe fruit were hang 
ne together. 

Winthrop walked on under the bright 
fol iwe and bride-like oom But ther 
Was no sign of Ma iret 

Of course she would not be here,” he 
thought, ‘‘or at least she would not stay 
I far too swe¢ 

At length he saw her light dress Shi 

vas just bevond the erove s border Her 


there was an old nondeseript plliiar, crown 
ed by a clumsy v: - as both we 
of coquina, there was not much shape 
ineitherofthem. She was leaning against 
this ornament, with her back to the grove: 
one arm lay across the top She wore no 

hand 
; 


¢, the band of plaim 


gloves, and he could see her prett 
with its single rin 
gold. In front of her there was a little 
glade, green and quiet; in its centre was 
the low curb of an old well, overgrown 
with jasmine. She appeared to be look 
ng at it. 

His footsteps had 


the soft earth; he 


made no sound on 
came upon her belore 
she disecove red bhi. 


‘I don't 


prised to see me,” he 
] 


you can be much sur- 
said. ‘* You 
ere to the last hour of your allot 

You might have 


uld not lave seen you at 


think 
h ive 
waited 

ted time 
and then 


, ] 
fone davs avo, 


I sho 
all; but you have waited. It looks quite 
as if you expect d me to come; as if you 
wished to give me one more final thrust 
before you joined your excellent husband. 
Of course I deserve nothing better; I ap 
preciate that.” 
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AFRICA’S AWAKENING 





BY DAVID KER 


ie prospects of African civilization 


in’¢ tly Su med up ! th elde r 
Prince ( ( i I’s terse defir n ot 
ra t a long 
date.” 1 to the scaulls achiever 
dur t last few vears e 1 re as 
no to tl ( till remain 
to done but t oute orld is at all 
t { ( » learn for the fivst 
time ¥ t Af i} 1] nd it sh 
! V i ds \ i \ 1 } ¢ l ition 
I ( \ t discovery ‘ nounes 
! t that John 1 Riehard Land 
havine yovaged d 1 the Niger from 

1h thatitis not the Cor 2 E en 

this ng revelation, and, indeed, 
umMo iptot late of Stanle famous 
( # ! tone,” the fe Kuro 
1) ) tof Afriea at 1] t] ) it 
t sandy desert, with a floating 
p t » CO? stin ( fly of hunery 
lion l robbers n ‘erocious still, thre 
| r ben nT ! it of eare ring 
‘ the wast on itt hors« \ out 
inv obvious cause for their hurry, living 
comfortably where there was nothing to 
eat, and amassing stores of ill-gotten 
vealth where there was no one to rob 
But the great tidal wave of civilization 
hich is now bursting into the Dark Con 
tinent ha wept away these delusions at 
once and forever Thre supposed ‘*desert”’ 
proves to « itain wide tracts of alluvial 
soil fe the Cashmere Valley, for 
estS vast ¢ hn tos llow up ill thre 
oods of 1 ern Russia, lakes to which 
Ladoga a l ould be mere pools 
mountains | 1 as the stateliest peaks 
of t Alps on Caueasus, and rivers 
forming eries of watery high-roads as 
iw? nt s tho of Sipe itself with 
the additional advantage of having no 
vinter to impe them Indeed, the fu 


1: . . 11} ++¢ la) 
ture history of Africa will be written along 





the lines traced by the Nile, the Niger, and 
the Congo, as cer uinly as that of Central 
Asia has followed the course of the Sy r 
Darva and the Oxus; and with these three 
rreat natural highways any survey of Af 


velopment must necessarily begin, 
Amone the countless blessings of war 
must be reckoned its power of teaching 


geography and its aptitude for developing 


1 


ruilways. Thousands who but for t] 


Afgl 





han frontier quarrel would have evo 
to their graves ignorant of the very exist 
ence of Penjdeh, Bala Murehab, or Pul 
Khisti, are now as familiar with those e1y 
ized and interesting spots as with Cent 
Park or Coney Island, while the Soudan 
war has set on foot two railroads (the 
Suakin-Berber and the Upper Nile Valley 
which the historian of the twentieth cer 
tury will class among the most important 
achievements of the nineteenth. The firs 
of these undertakings, however, is intend 


ed not to supe rsede, but to assist. the nay 
igation of the Nile, which matehes its two 
great brothers, the Niger and the Congo 
in the number and violence of the rapid 
that obstruet its course. [Its commence 
ment was interwoven with the dreams « 
Soudanese conquest and = traffie whi 
haunted the ex-Khedive of Keypt Ismail 
Pasha, who, growing impatient at the slow 
progress of the railroad that he was push 
ing along the left bank of the Nile through 
upper Egypt into Nubia, resolved, like the 
Irish novel-reader, ‘‘to begin in the mid 
dle, and finish the beginning at the end 
The new departure was made from Wadi 
Halfa, a Nubian town 550 miles below 
Berber by the winding river route, and 
upward of 600 from the Mediterranean in 
a straight line. Thenee the traek was 
completed as faras Sarras, when some ney 
caprice diverted the attention of its vola 
tile patron, who left the work unfinished 
It was recommenced by England in 
1884, a few months after Gordon’s arrival 


Kk} 


t 


a rartoom, and fifteen miles out of sixty 
two were completed on the Ferket section 


ls the perilous Dal rapids 


which avo 
The work was vigorously pushed on dur 
ing the summer by order of General Wol 
St ley, who asserted that bv constructing 
tramways around the cataracts of Fatmeh 
and Khaibar, and laying about 220 miles 
of track along various parts of the uppei 
Nile, a line of communication available at 
all seasons might be established between 
Wadi Halfa and Korti, the future head- 
quarters of the British army during the 
Soudan campaign. But the works at 
Ferket came to an abrupt halt in the early 
fall from lack of material, while the con 
struction of the higher sections was stopped 
short on the 28th of October by a whole 
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MAP OF AFRICA. 


nid 
. , f { 
‘rlion of the 
consequence 
es ol 


project 
I 








Peale? Con} 
ub enterprise advocated 


»than twenty vears ; ess an actual feeders of the 


At first jyuatorl 1 iakeS Which 
announce he Victoria and Albe 
‘heme for r: ng the level of sources of ! 
] ] annililate all its great tr 
burying fathoms deep the 
tions that cau hem, while ferti 
Wilh the rieh dae} it of its waters a cance of is Suppose Ourselves 
combined area of standing beside the Atbara, near Collo 
France and Germany, might well appear d 


ibad (160 miles southeast of its Junctio 


startling even to a generation which has with the Nile), on a hot, cloudless June 


hewed its way through the isthmus of morning, when the sultry air and tl 


Suez and has begun to pierce that of Pan- cracked parching earth seem alike heay 
ama. Butits feasibility is obvious to any with the torpid silence of utter exh 


one who remembers that although the tion. Long weeks of drought have done 
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» be e] dl 1 Thermopyle or ly drawn tree-tops on the quaint old ] 
, Bu Hill tL er samong countless lish map of 1626 (attached to Jol () 
tud 1 and by’s curious and now very rare work 
( ng \friea hich, singularly enough, | 
) t ( 1 tole H e exactness not only t 
( ( | { 2) Nile Mad its reat p rent lake, the 
ot 1 \n lent a by tori Nvanza, but also the course of ‘ 
Well here Congo itself, whieh is marked as iss 
Og yioneers from ** Lake Zaire” evidently XL « 
) ng numbers a sion of Lakes Moero and Bangeweolo 
erica may Taneany Ka Makin ahh Chormous 
} | est rd to the to the northward, and flowing down 
\ ( the old chief of sea in one unbroken stream, calle 
R ( % ( s question S first to last the Zaire or Congo R 
h “Ikutuya Buta river 2900 miles in leneth, swe 
Congo it ( ed the Congo by affluents to which the Seine and 
one » kno t an African Hudson would be mere brooks, a 
est re : ) | eiyv to under ine itself into the sea through a m 
{ ‘ ove! seven m wide, with a current « 
On t ( neo, ¢ t Ss hich still knots an hour, must one day lake 2 
to be ¢ manite The African among the great commercial highw 
ha ‘ r foe than thes the world, whatever its forests and « 
i ( ful G » dense to be pas d racts m iy ao to obstruct it To 
ih, too full of moisture to be rn full summary of the Congo's commer 
ke ed rX,and too qu ol growth to be eut future would beto write Mr Stanley ‘ 
‘ \ on, U moment work over again; but the results alr 
in sets, you see the white fever mist achieved and those which are no 
O¢ i venomously upward trom thi process of achievement may be bi 
\ Nl below, like vapor from stated in his own words: 
ly y¢ caldron ‘Ferns, spear- grass, ** From the mouth of the Congo aste 
cal id orchidaceous plants, says er drawing fifteen feet of water can ste 
Mr. Stanley, “S mixed with wild vines, ca- up the river 110 miles, and opposite to 
nt of t Ficus elastica, mi point (the head of the estuary) we ] 
nosas, acacias, tamarinds, llianas, palms built stations on both sides of the ri 
( species ild date, the oil thaton the north or right bank (7. e., \ 
pa and the fan), rattans,and a hundred being the principal. Henee, in ord 
other varieties, are all struggling for ev avoid the Yellala Falls, we take a 
ery inch of space, and swarming upward journey of 52 miles to a point wher 
ith a luxurianece and density that only have built another station. We then t 
this extraordinary hot-house atmosphere boats, and steam or row 88 miles to a } 
cou Vl {7100M, SLOpping moisture, Opposite Which there are stations « 
u ea iv, reeking atmosphere, monot structed on each side of the river. | 
onous scenery; nothing but the eternal comes another land journey of 95 mil 
iterlaced branches, and the tall aspiring reach our lately built town of Leopo 
stems, rising from atangle through which ville, at the entrance of Stanley Pov 
one has to burrow and erawl, like a wild Hence we steam up uninterrupted] 
nimal, on hands and feet This gloomy distance of 1060 English miles. Wit 
ivVrinth is represented by a mass of rud short road past Stanley Falls, we co 
proceed 350 miles farther up the riv 
( vel this word. with precisely and then a portage of two miles wo 
tly Zula g@ive us 650 more. In.addition to the 
L ; Y distane s upon the Congo itself, its larg 
ee oe Zh sie = aluents make up a total navigable leng 
( contains several Of more than 2000 miles. Along then 
/ , l sky « ea stream we have constructed thirteen st 
V y Cetywayo’s tions in the most likely places, amo 
; aig celia peaceful tribes, with whom we are 0 
sideration of better philologists than terms of familiar intercourse, and wh 
myself.—D. K i have welcomed us as brothers.” 
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upper Congo Stanley 
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] rd space and the most reliabte 


estimates of the total 


Miahy 


10, Of Q O00 


| lower Congo enjoys the priceless 
ulvantage of traversing an intermediate 
dmirably fitted for cultivation, sep 
hg two opposing tracts, In one of 
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1 cultivation is rendered 


Impossible 








ibsolute want of water, and in the oth 

L permanent excess of it. The great 

ss of forest and swamp covering the 
sin of the Niger and almost the whol 

if west ( MAST stretches south \ ird is 

is the mouth of the Ogoway River 

mut fifty miles south of the equator 
Here it gradually begins to melt away 
the rivers being still thiek \ wooded, while 
the open country assumes the form of 


2 : ; 
de green savannahs, dappled 


of trees, and representing the 


* so often and so enthu 


rred to Mr 


bhisin its turn gives place by decrees to 
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ier vegetation of the Portuguese 


Mossamedes, 


ever thinner as it r 


‘ovinees of Beneuela and 
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cedes from 


} 
hinner 
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the limit of the oil palms at 
Lie tenth parallel of south latitude, till the 
last trace of vegetable life vanishes on the 
border of the great Kalahari Desert, which 


lies immediately north of the Orange River 
and Cape Colony. 
It is through the great natural park 
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local ports cotton rdware, 
salt, crockery, gut | powder, the t ( 
LiPSt-1 li d ‘ ‘ cs» ) lv 1 Esper i 4 
mand d for some districts t 
etual « rene ( i@ count SO IAF a 
itcan be said to | e any *At the pr 
sent time says Mr. Stanley, ‘the quai 
titv of cheap cottons sold every vear int 
Congo markets ai ints to 6,250,000 var 
and supposing every inhabitant of thi 
Congo basin to ha ] L one Sune 
dress every lie year, 02 { 1 yards 
would be requires 

Stanley Pool, 346 miles from the S 








mouth, 24 miles long by 16 broad, studded 
With islands of considerable size,compl 

lv sheltered i 1) from 1 MLO 
3000 feet in height, and itself 1147 feet 
é ve the s ( l, is as fit a haven o 
loeal traffic s Adam Smith himself eould 
have desired No out reason cid the 
same observant eve rit OG edo Line 
hill-top now crowned by th t little sta 
tion of Vivi select the western gate of 
Stanley Pool as a fit site for Leopoldsville 
the virtual capital of the new Congo State 
at which its iif } il Bi ZctVN i t 
rashly built nhealthy and ineon 
venient spot on ( ink, Some vears 
ago, b e French pioneer De Brazza 
looks gloomily thn hits clustering trees 
across t ! { rown current of t! 
river. The pi connection of Leo 
poldsville with Vivi b a railway 2596 
miles long, avoiding the formidable rap 
ids of Yellala, Isane ‘ I] prac il 
ly unite the upper and lower Congo, anc 
will undoubtedly give an enormous im 
petus to the ex mmeree of the whole basin, 
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EDMUND KIRKE 


7 \VELLING in 1796 was not what 
itisto-day. A journey which now 
s accomplished in a few hours, then 
ecupied as many days, and in thinly 
settled portions of the country was often 
attended with hardships and dangers 
that led the stoutest-hearted to prefer a 
seat by their own firesides. This was, 


+ t 


least, the experience of a young New 
Hampshire farmer, who in the year ] 

ive mentioned set out to find for him 
self a home a thousand miles 


ne 
( 


r more 
‘er to the setting sun. He was named 


James Kingsbury, and though born in 
( 


necticut, had been reared among the 
granite hills, where the annual crop of 
stones is so large that the sheep's noses are 
said to be sharpened to enable them to 
nibble the thin grass that grows between 
He had heard of a country around 
the Great Lakes where the climate, being 


them 


Vout. LXXII.—No. 430.—38 


VIEW FROM THE VIADUCT 


tempered by vast bodies of water, was 


mild and genial, and the soil so fertile that 


it only needed to be - tickled with a hoe 
to laugh into a harvest,” and he deter 
mined to cast his lot in that delightful 


region 


The Revolution had left the country 
in poverty, and Kingsbury was no better 
otf than the most of his neighbors, but’ 


though not yet thirty years of age, he had 


4 
4 
4 
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aie, Praia gee See ato = 
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seman tie 





attained to the rank of Colonel in 
la a position Which dm those 


adayvs implied character and a certain de 


cree of social consideration But he had 
young UHV Lrowineg ip around PiLtn, 


1d it Was probably more on ther account 
than hisown that he left the SeCUPILY of a 
settled distriet for the unknown hazards 
of a new co witry Whatever may have 
been his motive, it is certain that in the 
early spring of 1796 he set out from Al 
stead, New Hampshire, with his wife and 
three children—the oldest not four years 
old—to tind a home in what was then the 
far distant West 
He travelled by “ private conveyance,” 
taking with him a young brother of his 
wife to aid him on the journey. His out 
fit was a stout farm wagon drawn by a 
yoke of oxen, and laden with household 
goods and provisions; a horse to carry his 
wife and two younger children; a cow to 
supply milk during the journey; and for 
defense a rusty Queen’s-arm musket, with 
which an older brother had in 1777 done 
elfeetive service at Bennington. His first 
destination was Oswego, and after leaving 
Albany his route lay through a wild for 
est, where the road was merely a bridle 
path blazed through the woods—the trail 
used from time immemorial by the Indi 
ans. Here no inn or friendly farm-house 
invited the traveller to lodge overnight, 
and the little company was foreed to camp 
out among the trees, the woman and chil 
dren sleeping in the wagon, while the man 
and the boy took turns in watching the tire, 
which had to be kept in a constant blaze 
to frighten away the wolves and panthers 
with whieh the forest was infested. Thir 
ty days they journeyed in this manner, 
travelling perhaps ten miles ina day, be 
fore they came in sight of the little col 
lection of log huts which then composed 
Whatis now the important port of Oswego. 
Here Kingsbury found a scanty array 
of shipping, from amone which he sought 
to nd a eraft suitable to navigate a lake 
ibject at this season to violent storms, 
and at alltimes unsafe for any but skillful 
seamen Nothing better presented itself 


ved 


Wilh asina@ie sail, and capable of carry ne 


lan an open flat-bottomed boat. ris 


s family and household woods, but sure 
to have its gravity upset if freighted with 
tnimals wnorant ol the science of equill 
bration. In this, however, Kingsbury em 
barked, closely hugging the land, and nev 


er venturing out in threatening weather, 
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the young lad meanwhile mounted wy) 


his horse, and making his way through t 
woods along the shore with the cow 
the oxen. At night the boat would 
draw th up Ol, the beach, and the camp 
out experiences would be repeated 
this slow and toilsome Way he journey 
another thirty days, when he arrived 
Kort Niagara, which was the end of | 
route on Lake Ontario. Here the or 
of proceeding was reversed. The | 
Which had carried the wagon was now 
be carried by that vehicle over the thir 
miles of portage to Lake Erie. Here t} 
little craft was again launched—trundle 
from the wagon into the lake—and he 
at the future Buffalo, Kingsbury fell 
with a gentleman who was to decide no 
only his destination, but his worldly des 
tiny. 

This was General Moses Cleveland 
the Moses that was to lead a considerabl 
part of Connecticut into the Ohio wilder 
ness, and to come down to us as the found 


re 


er of one of the most beautiful cities in the 
Union—Cleveland, Ohio. He was agent 
and director of the Connecticut Land Com 
pany, Which had recently bought of that 
State the Western Reserve—a tract of 
about 3,500,000 acres, extending westward 
from Pennsylvania along the shore of 
Lake Erie, and ** reserved” to Connecticut 
by the United States as its portion of th 


public domain, Cleveland was travelling 
in the wake of a surveying party of fifty 
who had but recently gone forward t 
survey and lay out into townships and 
cities this immense tract, in readiness for 
the tide of emigration which was expect 
ed to follow He had never seen his wide 
possessions, and they had never been ex 
plored; hence he could have given Kings 
bury no reliable deseription of the coun 
try; but it is certain that he induced him 
to locate upon the reservation. In doing 
so, Kingsbury became the first white set 
tler in northern Ohio 

Cleveland's first destination was Con 
neaut, a future village, near the junction 
of the lake and the line of Pennsylva 
nia. Here Kingsbury selected a piece ot 
ground on which the surveyors had al 
ready erected a cabin, and then broke uy 


the soil and planted a few acres to’ serve 
his family for another season. During 
the winter that was approaching he ex 


pected to subsist on the provisions he had 
brought with him, eked out by what could 
be spared from the stores of the surveyors, 
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THE CITY OF CLEVELAND 


ym he found at Conneaut, but who a shore evervw 
soon to leave for a larger and more green fores 
which was to be laid out rored in the 
ie westward To the ite of this many hours came 
n, which had been fixed upon by the between t 

iwany in Connecticut as the capital of their canoes into t 


reservation, Cleveland made 


al ex a harrow Channel 


MOSES CLEVELAND 


cursion with a small party soon after his the south, and 
irrival at Conneaut. The 


bordered On 
location had 
been determined on without 


wooded bl ffs, and on the 
any know- flat marshes overgrown 

ledge of the topography of the eco intry, coarse grass Near the entrane 
ind merely because it was at the mouth was a miry sponge, and they 
of the Cuyahoga River. ceed some distance up the muddy 


The little party coasted closely along before they 


could find a pateh 



















ground ree enough to sustain a landing 
W LLift bhney vere adorn? this the square 
ou SWarthy mia Vho heid the tilier 

of the leading boat had time to refleet 
pon the folly of locating a town without 
knowing something of the top graphy ol 
eountrs As the bow of his boat 

a ( ind yr vy on shore, and 

Ihl> neup if ooded s yp il the east 
looked off upon a broad level « x panse ris 
me gently trom the lake and stretching 
iwaV as lal is his eve could re ich LO south 
urd \t a glance he saw that this was 


the true site for his future city, and the 
low ground along the river merely the 
Water gateway that should admit to it 
the vast commerce of the future Of this 


future he had great expectations, but he 


did not live to see them realized Dying 
ithin ten years, and while Cleveland was 
st a mere hamlet of low houses, he be 


held its future greatness only from the 
Pisgah of a somewhat active Imagination. 

Leaving a few men to erect a store 
house and cabin for the coming surveyors, 
Cleveland returned to Conneaut; and in 
the course of a short two months the city 
which is to bear his name to a late poster 
itv came Into existence—on paper. The 
map Which was then made on the ground, 
by pasting together several sheets and 
parts of sheets of foolseap, was found a 
few years ago among the papers of ex 
Crovernor Holley, of Connecticut, a son 
of one of the Cleveland surveyors. It is 
dated October 1, 1796; but the streets indi- 
cated upon it bear the same names and 
have the same locations as those now in 
existence 

Soon after the surveyors left Con 
neaut, Kingsbury was called by important 
usiness to return to his former home in 
New Hampshire It must have been ne 


cessity which took him away, for he had 





e and little ones, with only 
tu iad of thirteen exposed to the hazards 

a wide forest frequented by roving 
bands of savages Going on horseback 
by the shortest route—overland from Buf 
falo to Albany—he expected to return by 
the Ist of December; but the time came 


out him, or any tidings of him, for 


no mails as vet travelled west of Fort 
Stanwix, near Utiea The winter set in 
early with great severity Snow fell deep 


late in November, and well-nigh blockaded 
the lonely eabin, and soon the little fam- 
ily ran short of provisions, and the cattle 


f 


of fodder. Till the snow came, the In 
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dians had brought the family game; but 
With the first very cold weather they hia 
fled, with the birds, southward, and now 
Llie lone Wolhnan and her children seem 
eft to perish there in the heart of the 
derness. Toaddto her trials, another ehi 
as then born into the household Bu 
even then, thus sick and alone and shu 
out from all human succor, this heroie wo 
man did not lose hope or courage, for she 
trusted in a Providence who hears even 
the cry of the ravens. She knew that, if 
alive, her husband would soon come to her 
rescue; but day after day she watched and 
waited for him, measuring carefully her 


scanty store of food, and listening with 


anxious ear to every sound that broke th 
stillness of the forest; but the days length 
ened into weeks, and still he did not come 

She ministered to herself as well as she 
could, and at the end of a fortnight man 
aged to drag herself about the cabin; and 
during this time another furious storm 
broke over the little cabin, lasting, with 
out intermission, twenty-one days, and 
piling still higher the heavy drifts that 
everywhere covered the forest. Could 
her husband survive, exposed to such a 
frozen tempest? or if he did, was there 
hope he eould reach her, buried as she 
was under drifts as high as the roof of her 
dwelling? Terrible and desolate was the 
outlook to the lonely woman; but her 
faith and trust and courage did not even 
then forsake her, and at last her patient 
Waiting was rewarded. It was Christmas 
Eve when the storm cleared away, and a 
eleam of sunshine broke at last through 
the long overhanging clouds. She went 
to the window to watch the weleome light 
and then she caught sight of her husband, 
struggling painfully through the heavy 
drifts on his way to the cabin. He was 
on foot, and only an Indian guide was 
with him. Slowly he came on, but at last 
he reached the house, and, scarcely able 
to speak, fell exhausted in the opened 
doorway. 

The reason of his long delay was soon 
made known to the overjoyed woman 
He had no sooner arrived at his old home 
than he was stricken down with a fever, 
the seeds of which he had carried from 
the malarial swamps of Conneaut. As 


soon as able to mount his horse he had 
set out to return; but the heavy snows in 
western New York had so impeded his 
progress that he did not reach Buffalo till 
the 3d of December. There, though scarce- 
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to sit his horse, he had halted only 


nough to secure an Indian guide 
for the iterated the trail 


find 
in such weather 


SHOW had obl and 


none but a the way 
rhey 


lowing day: 


native could 


through the forest 
had set out together on the fol 
thus he 


ind had been exposed, day and 


night, for three long weeks, to the storm 


that she had heard howl so furiously 
iround the little eabin. The drifts in 
many pl ices had been higher than his 
horse’s head: in one of them the animal 


I} id perished and he 


{ { 
l 


vould have shared 
ate but for the fidelity of the faithful 
[ndian 

The rest of this ‘* winter's tale” 


The rey 


consequent on the return of her husband 


may be 


briefly related ulsion of feeling 


prostrated Mrs. Kingsbury She was her 


self now attacked with the fever, and un 


able to give her child its natural nourish 
The life of the infant then hung 


upon that of the half-starved cow, whose 


ment 


sole subsistence was the small twigs of the 
linnvelm and beech, which had been gath 
ered for the fodder. It 
fortnight before Kingsbury was enough 
~and then he had 
to face another journey The stock of 
had but ex 
hausted, and no supply could be obtained 
nearer 
tant 


winter's Was a 


recovered to move about 


provisions now become all 


than Erie, 
The 


the 


five miles dis 


had 


incrusted 


twenty 


intense eold which sue 


ceeded storm had thickly 


the snow, and over it, on foot and alone, 
the 
not be 
; but 


on this, cracked and boiled, they managed 


he dragged a hand-sled laden with 


precious eatables Flour could 


procured, and only a bushel of wheat 


to keep their souls and bodies together 
But befell 
lonely household Among the browse for 
the had 
twigs of the oak, not knowing that 
Of 
died; and 


a great calamity soon the 


the cattle, young lad gathered 


some 


tiie Vv were poison to dumb creatures 


these the cow had eaten, and 


thus the little child was doomed to starv 


ition Day after day, and night aft 
er night, the little thing wailed its life 
way, and that father and mother, power 
less to he lp, were foreed to listen At 


vailing ceased; and then the man 


and the boy made for it a rude coffin from 


a pine box which had been left by the sur 
vevors, and seooped for it a narrow bed 
amid the snow Lifting it upon his 


shoulder, the father bore the little body 
from the house, and the mother lifted her- 
self up in her bed to catch a last glimpse 
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of it as he laid it away in a little mou: 
not far from the dwelling. She watelhy 
him as he lowered it into the ground, at 
then she heard falling upon it the froze: 
sods that were to hide it from her eyes fo; 
With that sound she fell back 
conscious, only to awake a fortnight lat« 
ignorant of all that had happened. No 
the strange thing that we eall life was j 
her only 


ever. 


a flickering flame, which, if not 
quickly fed, would soon burn out in it 
socket. This the husband saw, and load 
ing the old (ueen’s-arm, which is still a 
sacred relic in the family, he gathered up 
little remaining strength 


to secure some of the 


his and 


went 
animal food 
that was necessary to the saving of his 
wife's life. 


out 


The severe weather had relaxed, and 
now, instead of cold blasts from the frozen 
lake, had come milder breezes from. the 
south, bringing with them a few lonely 
birds into the forest. But the birds were 
shy, and Kingsbury would be fortunate to 
He trudged 
wearily on into the woods, but he saw no 
game, and at 


get within shooting distance. 


last, almost despondent, he 
sat down upon a fallen tree in the midst 
of a snow-bank. Soon a solitary pigeon 
came and perched itself upon the top 
most branch of a tall tree at the utmost 
range of his musket. It seemed a hope 
less chance; but he lifted his weapon and 
fired, and the bird fell, and he went home 
with it rejoicing. When he gave the 
broth to his wife she revived, and opening 
her eyes, asked, in a feeble tone, ** James, 
where did you get this?” They were the 
first words she had spoken for a fortnight 

Such was the first winter of the first 
white settler in northern Ohio. It is not 
strange that, when the surveyors, coming 
to complete their work in the spring, told 
him that some of them intended to locate 
at the new city they had laid out at the 
westward, he should have decided to leave 
that and build his 
cabin where he could occasionally see a 
He 
did this, and thus beeame, in June, 1797, 
the first permanent settler in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


desolate wilderness 


human face of his own complexion. 


But he did not again make the mistake 


of locating near a marsh-bordered stream 


with malarial 
He moved back a mile and more 


where the air was laden 


palsy. 


from the Cuyahoga to a deserted cabin 
left by some Indian traders, who are sup- 
This 


posed to have been there in 1786. 
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wcupied till he could build 
ibin of his own, which he 

did, on a spot directly 
of tne publie square and 
far from the present site 

the Post - office On the 
nd near by—now oceu 
ivy the City Hall and 
iolie Cathedral he plant 
a crop of corn, and thus 
vided against a repetition 
he experiences of the pre 
us Winter. 

Kingsbury’s first neighbor, 

d the seeond = settler at 
(‘leveland, was one Lorenzo 
(‘arter, who soon afterward 
suilt a eabin at the mouth of 

e river, near the hut and 
store-house of the surveyors. 
hese two families, in all nine 
wersons, comprised the total 
population of Cleveland in 





In the following vear 
four families were added to 
the settlement; but after that 
date the town increased very 
slowly, numbering in 1810 
only fifty seven persons, and 
as late as 1820 not more than 
one hundred and fifty. This snail-paced 
progress, due to a sterile soil and a mala 
rial atmosphere, was, however, not shared 
More healthy 
ind productive, this grew with amazing 


by the adjacent country. 


rapidity; and the consequence was that 
Cleveland, though small in itself, soon 
came to be of some importance as the 
mart and port of entry of a thriving farm 
ing region. This fact may justify a brief 
reference to the character, habits, and 
manner of life of its early settlers 

In 1800, Governor St. Clair appointed 
Kingsbury Judge of the Court of Com 
mon Pleas and Quarter Session of the 
county ; and in the following year there 
came to reside in the place Samuel Hunt 
ington, a nephew of Governor Hunting- 
ton, of Connecticut, and himself soon 
afterward Governor of Ohio. He was a 
man of eultivation, well descended, and 
eminent at the bar, and Kingsbury was a 
man highly esteemed; but in local influ 
ence they were both overshadowed by 
Lorenzo Carter, who had built his rough 
log cabin at the mouth of the river. This 
man was a genuine type of the pioneer 
Though rude and uneultured, he was 
generous, kind-hearted, and neighborly. 
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LORENZO CARTER 


He had a shrewd, active intellect creat 
physical strength, and a keen though 
crude sense of justice; and these quali 
ties, combined with a somewhat agegress 
ive and domineering temper, gave him 
great ascendency over the simple-minded 
settlers and rude aborigines. As early as 
1798 a whiskey distillery had been put up 
by a man named Bryant near the mouth 
of the river, and the Indians flocked to it 
in crowds for supplies of fire-water. Car 
ter’s house was near by, the Indians met 
him, and he soon acquired an influence 
over them greater than that of their own 
chieftains. His word became law among 
them, and so it soon was with the white 
settlers. Where there is no regular ad 
ministration of justice it is natural that 
the strongest should rule: but what was 
known as ** Carter's law” had control in 
Cleveland long after a regularly organ 
But the 
court sat at Warren, fifty miles away, 


ized court existed in the county. 


and was not at first attended with such a 
degree of state as was calculated to im 
press very much awe upon the communi 
ty. The first session is said to have been 
held in the open air, between two corn 
cribs, Judge Kingsbury occupying a rude 
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bench beneath a tree, the jurors sittin: 


around on the o@rass and the prisoners 
looking on from between the slats of the 
COPFL-CrLbDs (on other occasions court was 
held iia barn, as being the most commo 
dious building in the town 

Carter's law was adm nistered with quite 


tle state, but it had the advantage of 


being more accessible and of much speedi 
er execution One or two instances will 
serve as illustrations In 1807 a farm 


hand who had been working for a neigh 
bor suddenly decamped, and his disap 
pearance Was reported to Carter as a 
strange thing, for he had stolen nothing, 
and had left behind some unpaid wages. 
“No man can leave this town in that 
manner,” said Carter, at once mounting 
his horse and going after the runaway. 
Overtaking him, he bade the man return 
to the settlement; but he declined, protest- 
ing that he owed no one anything, and 
had a right to go and come as he pleased, 
Upon this, Carter poised his rifle, and gave 
the runaway his choice between return 
ing peaceably, or being shot and left in 
the road, a prey to the turkey-buzzards. 
The man knew that Carter had a way of 
suiting his actions to his words, and he 
sensibly returned, received his wages, and 
continued a good citizen, 

But Carter's law produced its most salu 
tary effects among the Indians On one 
occasion a large band of Ottawas and 
Chippewas had gathered on the west shore 
of the river, while a smaller gang of Sene 
cas were encamped on the eastern bank, 
and in their mingling together a Seneca 
had killed an Ottawa The deed was done 
at night-fall, and early on the following 
morning the combined Ottawas and Chip 
pewas were seen arrayed in war-paint, and 
about to descend in vengeance upon the 
little band of Seneeas This being report 
ed to Carter, he went among them, and 
by the promise of a gallon of whiskey, 
succeeded in compromising for the offense 
of the Seneea Unfortunately the dis 
tillery was not in operation at the time, 
und the whiskey eould not be delivered 


{ 


before the day following But the In 
dians were impatient, and not disposed to 

ut the slow movements of the distiller. 
Again they put on their war-paint, and 
now they threatened extermination to both 
the lites and the Senecas For a time 
it seemed as if nothing could appease their 
wrath, and that Cleveland was about to be 


sacrificed for the lack of a single gallon 
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corn whiskey But, at the risk of |} 
life, Carter went again among the infu. 
ated savages, and again they took his wo 
this time, however, insisting upon t 
rallons of fire-water. Carter took go: 
care that the distiller was not again tard 
and so the town, which had been k« 
awake by fear for a couple of nights, wer 
again to peaceful slumbers. : 
Whiskey in the hands of Carter wa 
a powerful persuader with the red mai 
as Was shown on still another OCCaslon 
Cleveland had been made a county-seat in 
1809, and this brought courts and justice 
nearer than fifty miles, and would be nat 
urally expected to abolish Carter's law 
altogether. It did do this in a measure 
but the sturdy pioneer had still so much 
influence as to be called upon in every 


sudden emergency. In 1812, an Indian 
was tried and condemned to death by the 
regular tribunal. Before being led to ex 


ecution he boasted to Carter and others 
that he would show the white people how 
an Indian could die. He seemed to en 
joy the ceremony of being drawn through 
the streets, to the sound of music, amid a 
crowd of people; but when he had ascend 
ed the scaffold, and the black cap was bi 

ing drawn over his head, his fortitude for 
sook him, and he refused to be executed 
upon any consideration. In vain the sher 
iff appealed to his sense of manhood, and 
reminded him of his boast that he would 
die like a brave Indian. ‘* Me will not 
die,” was the only answer. Before resort 
ing to unseemly force, the sheriff turned 
to Carter, who now ascended the seatfold, 
and said a few words te the Indian in his 
native language. Instantly the fellow 
wilted, and promised to die like a gentle 
man if Carter would give him just one 
half pint of whiskey. The whiskey was 
sent for, but having imbibed it the In 
dian again refused to be executed. The 
sheriff was about to resort to force, but 
Carter suggested another glass of whiskey 

The Indian accepted it, and then leaped 
fearlessly into eternity. 

Whatever may be thought of his mod 
of coneiliating the Indians, there is no 
question that Carter's popularity among 
them was a principal means of securing 
to the early settlers of Cleveland a free 
dom from savage molestation that was 
not enjoyed by other frontier settlements. 
There were among the early settlers men 


of greater cultivation and far higher char 
acter than Carter; but when he died, in 
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i814, he was universally regretted. Every 
one felt the community ** could have bet 
ter spared a better man 

More dreaded than the savages were the 
numerous Wolves, bears, and panthers with 
which in those early days the woods were 
infested. They prowled about the high 
VAVS, and often invaded the farm yard of 
the settler No one thought of going out 
at night unarmed, and though the dwell 
ing-house was always unfastened—there 
being no fear of human intruders—a load 
ed musket hung constantly over the door 
as a defense from wild animals. As late 
as 1815 a large part of the town was cov 
ered with trees, anda forest of huge chest 
nuts skirted Superior Street, so dense as 
to completely shut the lake from the view 
of passers-by on the road. Near the cor- 
ner of Euclid and Willson avenues was 
an extensive swamp, which was a favor 
ite resort of wolves, and here, on one occa 
sion, Governor Huntington was attacked 
by a pack of these hungry animals. He 
was mounted on a swift horse, and was 
returning from a circuit after dark, with 
no weapon but an umbrella, when in the 
midst of this swamp he was set upon by 
rscore of these ferocious beasts. He laid 
about him right and left with his um 
brella, and thus succeeded, not in beating 
off the attack, but in so frightening his 
horse that the latter outstripped the wolves 
and bore his rider off in safety. 

But the panther was more dreaded than 
the wolf. He lurked everywhere about 
the wooded paths to spring upon the un 
wary traveller Stretched along the over 
hanging branch of some tree, or conceal 
ed in the bushes by the way-side, he 
sought to take his prey unawares, and 
woe to the wayfarer who, after dark, had 
not both his eyes and his ears about him. 
[In 1805, one of these creatures was killed 
in Euelid Avenue which measured nine 
feet from his nose to the tip of his tail. 
The bear, however, though less ferocious, 
was more troublesome than the panther. 
In broad daylight he entered dwellings 
and lapped up the housewife’s cream, and 
at night he invaded barn-yards and pig 
sties, and made a feast of the calves and 
young porkers If detected and pursued 
on such occasions, he would quietly walk 
off with a juvenile swine in his mouth, 
every now and then turning back and 
eying his pursuers with a cool impu 
dence that defied everything but a well 
loaded rifle. The passer to-day along Eu- 


clid Avenue, who witnesses everywhe 
about him the evidences of culture, retin: 
ment, and the highest civilization, finds 
hard to realize that within three-fourt 
of a century it has been a lair of wi 
beasts, when a steady arm and a trust 
rifle were the settlers’ only safeguards 

But we shall mistake if we suppose th 
in such a condition of things the settle: 
life was not one of comfort and enjoy 
ment. When danger has grown familia: 
to us, it has lost half its terrors. Men ar 
known to walk unconcerned into a pow 
der mill with a lighted candle. The set 
tler carried into the Western wilds the 
same free, elastic spirit he had known in 
his old home in New England. In faet 
his life was the same, modified only by his 
primitive surroundings. But it was not 
the life of the rural New England of this 
veneration. He wore no broadcloth, and 
she was not clad in silks, satins, and laces 
His coat and trousers were of homespun 
gray, and she was arrayed in a cottonade 
gown, somewhat secant in the skirts, but 
hermetically sealed across the bosom, and 
adorned with an unaffected modesty that 
enchanted the beholder. 

And this was their best apparel, in which 
they went to balls, attended meeting, and 
now and then listened toa Fourth of July 
oration, wherein the eagle expanded his 
wings and sereamed in the most approved 
fashion. Balls were frequent, and to them 
the lads and lasses gathered from all the 
country round, mingling in the ‘‘ mazy 
dance,” and cutting the ** pigeon-wing” to 
the tune of ** Hi! Betty Martin,” played 
by the old-fashioned fiddle, till the stars 
faded away in the morning. ‘* Billing 
and cooing,” it is said, filled up the inter 
vals of the dance; but there being of that 
no positive testimony, it can not be stated 
as a historical fact. That interesting ex 
ercise is more likely to have occurred in 
some more secluded quarter—under green 
boughs, with an overhanging moon, or in 
the chimney-corner, while the old folks 
were snoring soundly in the adjoining 
apartment. That it did actually occur 
may, however, be safely affirmed, not only 
on good circumstantial evidence, but from 
the positive testimony of a white-haired 
veteran who not long ago related his own 


experience of those old days, at a gather 
ing of the early settlers of this part of Ohio. 
The old gentleman gave so good a picture 
of those primitive times, which will nev 
er again be repeated in any section of this 
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trv, that I am tempted to transcribe 
tion of his experiences 
Said the old gentleman The bovs and 
~ who were predisposed to matrimony 
to sit up together on Sunday nights, 
ad in their Sunday clothes They 
ned usually a corner ol the only fam 
vom of the cabin, while the bed of the 
ks occupied the opposite corner, 


blankets suspended around it for 
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so as to produce a slight parental hacking 
cough All this accords, in a great de 


cree, With MV OWN € X perrence 


Then the ancient patriarch related his 


own courtship, told how he courted a iri 
of the ** true Ply mouth Rock stamp Vho 
lived twenty miles away As the course 
of true love never did run smooth, her 


mother objected to the match, and though 


he pleaded with her most pathetically, she 
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irtains. About eight o'clock the yvoung 
children climbed the ladder in the 
ryner, and went to bed in their bunks 
nder the garret roof: and about an hour 
iter father and mother retired behind 
e blanket-curtains, leaving the * spark 
ers’ sitting, at a respectful distance apart, 
before a capacious wood-fire- place, and 
okinge thoughtfully into the cheerful 
lame, or perhaps into the future. The 
irkers, however, soon broke the silence 

by stirring up the fire with a wooden 
shovel or poker, first one and then the 
other, and every time they resumed their 
seats, somehow the chairs manifested un 
isual attraction for closer contiguity. If 
chilly, the sparkers would sit close to 
ether to keep warm: if dark, to keep the 
ears off. Then came some whispering, 


vith a hearty ‘smack,’ which broke the 
cabin stillness and disturbed the gentle 


ore athing behind the suspended blankets, 
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Then he 


S vhing like a 


refused to melt ‘‘ worth a cent 
went about for a time 
furnace,” and then he sent his father to 
the court of the old lady to contract an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, but with 
ho better success He however. kept on 
courting the girl till he loved everything 
on her father’s farm, and at last his per 
severance Was rewarded, and the we dding 


day was fixed The ague and fever was 


a 
t 


on him, and now, as the ‘‘day of d 
approached, he often detected himself feel 
ing his pulse, in fear that the disease might 
increase, and add to the fever already con 
suming him. But he was married with 
out accident, and election soon coming 
off, he offered his vote at the polls It 
was rejected because of his youthful ap 
pearance, and this his wife took much to 
heart On the morning of the next elec 
tion day she presented him with a small 
counterpart of himself. The news had 
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preceded him at the polls, and his vote 


: 
vas not again questioned, though he was 


not yet of the legal age 
They were a stalwart race of men, and 
1 glorious race of women All of New 


England blood, they had the Yankee’s 
adaptedness to circumstances, and his uni- 
versal genius. The men could repair a 
plough, build a house, or drive a sharp 
bargain, and at the same time chop logic, 
discuss theology, or deliver a Fourth of 
J ly oration; while the women could brew 
and bake, turn a spinning-wheel, and 
make their children’s clothes; or entertain 
guests, execute embroidery, or sing Watts’s 
hymns in a way to set the birds a-listen 
ing. And ail these things they did with 
equal ease, as if born to the vocation. 
What would be thought nowadays of a 
young maiden who, single-handed, should 
worst a bear in a deadly encounter, or 
who, in her father’s absence, should shin 
ele the roof and nail the clapboards 
upon his unfinished dwelling, and all the 
while be as much of a lady as any count- 
ess? But such were the Ohio girls of 1800 
to 1820, and they were the mothers of the 
men who built the city of Cleveland— for 
the town was built by men, and not made 
by nature. Other places on the south 
shore of Lake Erie have as great natural 
advantages: but no other has had its men, 
and hence Cleveland has outstripped them 
all in commerce, wealth, and population. 

In 1817 New York began the construe 
tion of the Erie Canal, and soon afterward 
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Ohio conceived the idea of a similar wo 
to connect Lake Erie with the Ohio Riv 
Cleveland was then an insignificant 
lage of about one hundred and fifty yp 
ple; but its leading men had the foresi« 
to see the advantage of making it 
northern terminus of the great waterwa 
and they planned and worked to that e: 
until it was accomplished. In 1827 t] 
canal was completed as far as Akron, ai 
this opened to Cleveland a rich farmi 
section, already thickly settled and ov: 
flowing with surplus products. This su 
plus was brought to Cleveland, and me: 
chandise was wanted in exchange: an 
thus sprang up a business which in a lit 
tle more than one decade amounted to thy 
annual sum of twenty million dollars 
The lake commerce of Cleveland, which 
began in L808 with Lorenzo Carter's sloop 
Zephyr, of thirty tons, now aggregates an 
annual tonnage of one and a half millions 
In the second year after the opening of 
the canal it brought to the city 500,000 
bushels of wheat, 100,000 barrels of flour 
1,000,000 pounds of butter, and of othe 
produce a like proportion ; and in tli 
second year following (1830), the United 
States census found in the town 1075 
people. 

Among the earliest receipts by the canal 
was a boat-load of coal, for which an en 
terprising mine owner hoped to find a 
market in Cleveland. A wagon-load of 
it was hawked about the town, and atten 
tion called to its superior quality and great 
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value as fuel 


But the towns people eyed 
vith disfavor. It was filthy, inconven 

it to handle, emitted an offensive smoke, 
ind not a few questioned if ** stone” could 
e made to burnatall. With wood grow 
ing at their very doorways, what sense 
would there be in going a lone distance 
va fuel neither so clean nor so pleasant 
is the old-fashioned oak or hickory? All 
day long the wagon went the rounds with 
out a single buyer; but after a time a 
good-natured innkeeper did consent to 
try a small quantity at two dollars per 


ton This was the beginning of the coal 


trade of Cleveland, which now exceeds 
one million tons annually 

In 1832 the canal was finished to the 
Ohio River, and about the same time the 
advance-guard of that New England exo 
dus which set in with the opening of the 
Erie Canal began to reach Cleveland and 
the outlying country. Itscommerce grew 

It numbered, in 
1846, 10,135 people, and in 1852, 25.670: 


with amazing rapidity 


and this rapid growth was altogether due 
to the foresight of the man who conceived 


the idea of making it the northern termi 
nus of the Ohio Canal. His name, I think, 


THE VIADUCT. 


was Alfred Kelley, the first president of 
Cleveland village 

But about 1852 the commerce of Cleve 
land rece ved a check, and its lake su 


premacy was threatened. The opening 


of through lines of railway had now be 
gun to carry past its doors the produce on 
which its leading men had « xpected 1t to 
crow into a great commercial city But 
these men were equal to the emergency 
It occurred to them that the town was 
located about midway between the iron 
mines of Lake Superior and the coal fields 


of Ohio and Pennsylvania. They would 
bring the two together, and convert Cleve 
land into a great manufacturing city 
This project resolved upon, they went 


about it 


with surprising energy. They 
erected foundries and factories, and set 
on foot a railroad down the Mahoning 
Valley, which should connect their fur 
naces with the immense coal fields of that 
region. This road was completed in 1857 
and ever since the position of Cleve land 
has been assured as the great iron centre 
of the West 


note the succe ssive steps by which the 


There is not here space to 


place has since risen from a small town 
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pa reat city Dut its progress is cleari\ 
cated in the following tgures from 
United States census tables In 1860 

ui oa population of 43,838: im 1870, 

IL, 529 1 ISSO, 160,146 ind by the best 
( i nuinib Ss al present date 


iron foundries and factories, oil and ehe 
ical works, brick-vyards, and other mat 
factories impossible to enumerate Li 
ten thousand machines move night a 
day in ceaseless hum, sending away, up 
the numerous rail tracks which ev 


where interlace the district, iron in 


t 
\ 
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If we stand on the precise spot where 
General Cleveland landed on that sum 


mer day in 1796, and look about us fora 


moment ve shall be able to form some 
idea of the great wealth and immense ae 
t of this teeming hive of human in 


Custry At our feet is an irregular val 


lev, fromal ilf to three-fourths of a mile 
vide, and following the windings of the 
river, which here doubles on itself several 


nes, thus affording a long line of dock 


ront within the city iimits The outer 
edges of this valley are flanked by high 
s,on which are built the main por 

ons of the town: but here, along the bed 
o ie river, is the industrial heart of 
Cleveland. Looking up the valley, we 
see hundreds of acres, stretehing from the 
lake shore to the southern boundary of 
the city, which are covered by ship and 


lumber yards, planing and flouring mills, 


*ARTEMUS WARD’) 


rious forms to the value of $70,000,000, and 
other products amounting to $30,000,000 
that is to say, a total value of SLO0,000,000 
vearly—an amount equal to the whole 
taxable property of the city. Six great 
lines of railway dip into this valley, bring 
ing to it uncounted tons of raw material, 
and bearing from it, in thousands of cars, 
its immense manufactured product, ready 
for use and consumption. The spectacle 
is confusing. The frequent scream of the 
steam-whistle, the ceaseless whir of the 
heavy machinery, the constant coming 
and going of the loaded trains, with the 
harsh grating of their iron wheels, all 
this gets into one’s head, till it turns 
around, and if he is a quiet man, and 
somewhat given to day-dreaming, he 
longs to be wafted back some three 
fourths of a century to a seat at the hos 
pitable board of Major Carter in the old 
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‘in that stood just vonder If the 
yoneer Comes down here how, and 
ves to see What is going on about his 
yne, What must be lis sensations! 

ng from this valley to the right 

er valley skirting a narrow stream, 

1 for a mile and a half is crowded 
oolien factories, slaughter and 
houses and similar establish 

s: and farther up the Cuyahoga, 
the margin of another brook, is still 
er valley which POUPS a ceaseless 
of manufactured products into the 


ise commerce of Cleveland. This 


stream is called Kingsbury Run, and 

s the only memorial that I know of 
ch has been dedicated to the worthy 
settler. 

Here, at the mouth of Kingsbury Run, 
the works of the Standard Oil Com 
vy. covering several acres, and 

irning out, when in full opera 
mn, 10,000 barrels of oil daily 
s coneern is a marvel of 
mimercial enterprise. Starting 
out the time that petroleum 
is discovered in Pennsylvania, 
s a private firm, with a capital 
f only $20,000, it has grown into 
nammoth corporation having 
uches in half a dozen States, 
nploving thousands of men,and 
indling nine-tenths of the oil 


‘oduet that goes to Europe. It 


s said to have bought out and 


ozen out a hundred rival estab 
shments, to have made its own 
rmis with railroads and vet en 
ched them by its traffie; and to 
rw control the crude oil market 
"Pennsylvania, and the refined 
market of the world Its blue 
irrels are to be seen all over 
surope It is stated that the 
ofits of the company up to 1883 
il been $77,105,322. Some of 
s business methods have been 

ticised; but however unseru 

ilous they may have been, the 

mpany is a wonderful exhibition of 
hat business energy and sagacity may 
iccomplish in this country 

Another @igantie business that has its 
home in this valley is that of the Cleve 
land Rolling Mill. which owes its origin 
and wonderful suecess to the almost un 
aided efforts of the late Henry Chisholm, 
who came to America from Scotland, at 
of twenty, with scarcely a dollar 
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in his pocket By industry and ener: 
he had, at the age of thirty-five, ace 
lated about twenty-five thousand dollars. 


and with this in 1857 he laid the foundation 
of this establishment, whieh is now one of 
the largest of its kind inthe won d,ownnh 
mines and mills in several of the States 


and having, all told, a working 


SOOO men, 5900 of Whom are emploved in 
this valley The rolling-mill has a ea 
pacity of 100.000 tons of steel rails per 


vear, with four irnaces for the produe 


tion of Bessemer metal The aggregate 
business of the establishment amounts to 
$25,000,000 per annum 

Spanning this busy valley, and con 
necting the eastern and western halves of 
Cleveland, is a gigantic work, which has 
no parallel in any Western cits It isa 


stone causeway sixtv-four feet wide. three 





fifths of a mile long, and carried over the 
Cuvahoga at a height of sixty-eight feet 
above the water Its cost has exceeded 
two million dollars in expenditure, in 
proportion to population, larger than that 
upon the Brook ly n Bridge 

If now we retrace our steps to-the heart 


of the city, we shall see where the men 
live and transact their business who give 
life and movement to this busy hive of in- 


: 
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‘ 
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if dustry Superior Street, the principal ‘* Tdon’t read anybody else,” he answer 
4 business thoroughfare, was laid out when with asmile on his care-worn face: ** })\¢ 
| land here was a drug in the market at one) inimitable.” In the plain building bef 
4 dollar an aere, and henee it is not sur which we are standing the inimita 
q prising that the original surveyors mace showman first’ set up his ‘wax figge) 
4 ita hundred and thirty-two feet wide It and if we enter here we may encow 
2 is lined with stores, banks, and ware- the assistant editor of the Plaindeal: 
i houses, some of which are business pal- who was the associate and intimate frie 


of “A. Ward” when t 
latter was the city edits 
of this journal. He } 


many anecdotes to te 








of the genial showman 
He deseribes his appear 
ance, When he first cami 


cage me nee a eH Tre IE 5 kN RE A RON 
s 
»s 
e 
* 
) 








lag 
4 
i 
* 
, 
‘a6 
nyt 
A 
¢ # 
Vy ¥.. - ~~ 
i gr FAX ae « ™ 
aces; but midway up the street we c 
will pause for a moment before 
a! one of the least pretentious of EUCLID AVENUE. 
4 these buildings 
; Calling upon Mr. Lincoln on one 





of the darkest days in the late war, I was _ to the office, as decidedly rustic. He was 
surprised to see upon his mantel-piece a he says, long and lank, with flowing hair 


et 


Slim, gar et 


couple of volumes—one a small Bible, the and loosely fitting coat, and trousers too 
other. Artemus Ward, his Book. ‘*Do- short in the legs and bagging at the knees 
you read Artemus Ward?’ I asked him. His humor was irrepressible, and always 
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ying over, and he kept all about him 
Hew 
thal 
only the 


ynstant state of merriment is 


nothing but a but 


He 


erous side of a subject. 


Wag in 


a genius could see 


Going away 


on a short vacation, he engaged this 
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in Cali 
at hand, 
telegraph 


San Franciseo to deliver 
The 
the manag 

W hat 
in © 
Ward 


a course 


rornia season being close 


er asked him by 
] 
i 


for 
Answer 


will you take forty nights 


ilifornia ? immediately 


answered immediately, by tele 





JOHN 


ventleman to perform his work during 
his absence. He carefully instructed him 
is to his duties, and in doing so drew 
from his pocket a tow string about a foot 
ind a half long, and told him he must fur 
nish that amount of copy per day, leaving 
on his desk the measure as a reminder of 

ie quantity. About this time he was call 
ed upon to respond to a toast to the Press 
ita Ben Franklin festival held in Cleve 
ind. He rose to his feet, hung his head 
for a then 
sat down, having said nothing. In 
iccount of the festival in the next day’s 
Plaindealer his speech was reported by a 


few moments in silence, and 


his 


blank space of about half a column of elo 
quent silence. 

This gentleman remembers that soon 
after ‘‘ A. Ward” entered the lecture field 


he was invited by a theatrical manager in 


VoL. LXXII.—No. 430.—39 


HAY 


gcraph, ‘‘ Brandy and water.” The joke 
was noised throughout the State, and the 
Artemus there to 


was met 


went 
he 
everywhere with overflowing 
While engaged in lecturing in the West, 
the 


result w when 


as, 


lecture on his own account. 


houses 
he wrote this gentleman following 
epistle: 

“My DEAR GEORGE, 
I relied on one of my men to save me 
He didiwt. Will you col 
lect them for me at once, and send them to mi 
at the Bates House? 
good-nature, but you'll doit for me 


I want you to do me a 
favor. 
the press notices, 


Now this is taxing your 


won't you, 


George? Do you know that you remind me 
more and more of the noble Romans ? I don’t 
know who they were, but you remind me oft 
them; you do, indeed. And could I have ap 


those noble Romans to cut 


ot 


out some press notices for me in vain? 


pealed to one 
I eness 
not, 


Go on, young man, go on. Deal kindly 
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with the aged Remember that we are here 
for only a little while, and that riches take 
unto themselves wings and fl way. Intox 
icate the shunning bow] Support your coun 
ty paper. Love the Lord, and send me those 
notices Write likewis« And now, kind s 
farewell. Farewe 
\\ r hearts 
Yourn, my pretty gazelle 
\. WARD 
’assing along Superior Street, we soon 
come to the public square laid out by the 
OVrivihal SUPVeVOrs It is now called Mon 
umental Park, from the fact that in one 
corner Of it, On a high pedestal, stands a 


statue of Commodore Perry, in the atti 
ide he is supposed to have occupied when 
about to charge upon the British squad 
rol The battle took place at Put-in-Bay, 
some miles to the westward, but it is said 
that the day before it was fought the fleet 
lay to off Cleveland, and was boarded by 
Judge Kingsbury, who had been engaged 
to furnish it supplies Having told him 
that he was in hourly expectation of 
encountering the enemy, Perry added, 

What would you do, judge, if he should 
heave in sight before you leave the ship ?” 


Do, sir?” answered the judge, already 


venerable for his gray hairs—‘* I would 
fielt lean do it as well as the best of 
you The enemy did not heave in sight, 


and so the judge missed being one of the 


heroes of Lake Erie, and died peacefully 
in his bed at the great age of eighty. 


A PICTURESQUE 





It is said that the monument stands 
the precise spot where Major Carter 
ministered his last glass of w hiskey to t 
refractory Indian, and where, too, in 18 
occurred the first sham fight and gvene) 
training ever witnessed in Clevelar 
The company numbered about fifty ra 
and file, and the men were arrayed in 
sorts of costumes, and armed with 
kinds of weapons, from a peeled club to 
rusty musket. The captain wore a gauw 
uniform, and a cocked hat surmounted | 
a rooster’s tail. He gave his comma 
in a stentorian voice, and with a pom 
ous stride in pace with the martial mus 
After putting his men through all sorts « 
evolutions, he bade them to charge Upo 
They did so. 


And when the encounter 


the ¢ hemy. 
key barrel, 


It was a whi 


over, not one of them was able to t 
whether he was dead or wounded 

The Park as originally laid out was 
square plot of ten acres, but by the exten 
sion through it of two streets it has be« 
divided into four smaller parks, one o 
which is occupied by the monument, an 


other by a stone oratorium for Fourth of 


July and other orators, and the two ot] 
ers are ornamented with fountains an 
small lakes, tastefully fringed with flow 
ers and flowering shrubs. It is in thi 
heart of the business portion of the city 
and near it are the Post-oflice and othe: 
buildings. 

Before the present Post-office was erect 
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ts site was occupied by a iow wooden 
ding, which was the meeting place of 
laps the most unique club existing in 
s country. All may remember the sto 
of ‘**The First and Last Dinner,” in 
ch it is related how twelve friends of 
out the same age agree d one day, W hie Nn 
together at the Star and Garter Inn 
Richmond, to institute an annual din 
r among themselves, which each one 
ould yearly attend until he was removed 
death. The club should never admit 
y but the original members, and when 
e should die, his plate should be laid 
d his vaeant chair be set at the table as 
vere still with the remaining eleven. 


1 this should go on, as one after anoth 


dropped out of his place, till the last 
e, the sole survivor of the twelve, should 
ce his solitary seat in the silent room, 


d with the eleven empty plates and va 


it chairs around him, should quaff his 
( ly olass of W ine to the memory of his 
leparted associates. This weird fancy of 
i fictitious story-teller has been rendered 
nto actual fact in the intensely practical 
nd prosaic city of Cleveland. Thirteen 
the prominent citizens of the town met 
in 18386—nearly fifty years ago—in that old 
uuilding, and formed a elub, to inelude 
none but themselves, and to go out of ex- 
stenee with the life of the last member. 
There, in a quaint, old-fashioned room, fur 
nished with a dozen or more chairs and a 
irge round table, and ornamented with a 
few pictures, an old-fashioned fender and 
dirons, and a huge mantel, on which 
stood a couple of second-hand bottles do 
¢ duty as candlesticks, they came to 
vether week after week and year after year 
o play w hist and chess, discuss important 
subjects, and talk over the news of the day. 
In 1858 all of them were living. The old 
nulding was christened ‘*‘ The Ark,” and 
this name was transferred to the club, its 
members being called ** Arkites.””. When 
tne old house Was demolished to make 
room for the Post-oftice, Mr. Leonard Case, 
one of the members, deeded rooms in Case 
Hall for the free use of the elub till its last 
survivor should be no more. One of the 
members, an infirm, white-haired man of 
seventy-five, not long ago said to me, with 
i tremulous shake of the head, ‘* We are 


ill old men now: Mr. Case and five of 


the rest have gone, and very soon the last 
one of us will sit here alone.” 


Krom Monumental Park the leading 
streets ramify, not with the regularity of 
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the Detroit avenues, but in somewhat the 
same manner—branching off from a cen 

tral hub like the spokes of agigantie half 

wheel, and spreading over the whole east 

ern part of the city The most attractive 
of these streets is Euclid Avenue, which 
starts diagonally from the southwest cor 

ner of the square, runs to the city limits, 
and for many Lies bye yond through a 
most beautiful country The portion 
nearer the Park is occupied generally for 
business purposes, and here are the Acad 
emy of Music, in which Clara Morris made 
her first appearance before the foot-lights, 


and other noticeable buildings. Beyond 
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the business quarter the avenue Is lined 
th private residences of such elegance 
s to we entitle it to Ss reputatiol ol 
ng the most eautiful stres in thie 
cou Kor a distance « Til Lire 
es it S li¢ paved ( is a oor 

ind vordered b i ns oO et SO 
( Kach house stands at a distance 
rom the street, a i have erounds more 
ess Spacious vhich are ornamented 

W shrubs and beds of flowers, and ey 
ery here and there dotted with stately 
trees which stood there when the bear 
ind the panther crouched amid their 


No sameness wearies the eye 





LAKE IN THE 


for there is everywhere variety both in 
the architecture and the treatment of the 
landscape 

Beyond these rep ibliecan palac sis an 


which | 


exquisite private park, on large 
sums of money and great skill in land- 
scape gardening have been expended. It 


occupies a deep ravine and the adjoining 
iplands, and is threaded by walks and 


drives under wide-spreading trees, or amid 


ense shrubbery whose fragrance per 
imes all the air. The publie-spirited pro 
ector of this park, Mr. J. H. Wade, the 
cnown electrician, 1s to convey it to 
the city as soon as a few preliminary con 
ditions are fulfilled by the municipality 
Ipposite this park, and overlooking the 
lake, is Lake View Cemetery, where Gar 
field’s body is laid, and where the monu 
ment is to be «€ rected to his memory. It 


occupies a tract of 


acres of beautifully diversified 


hundred 
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rather more than three 


surface, and is being developed with 
taste that it 


eventually be 


judgment 


much and j 
the equal of any cemeté 
in the country 

\Abreast of the business portion of t 
town, and on the shore of the lake, the « 
has recently converted a strip of 
ground into a most attractive park, whi 
View. It was an 


with 


is also called Lake 


bluff, 
with 


sightly seamed cullies, al 


covered wretched shanties; but t 


city took it in hand, planted trees, piled 


rock 


work, converted springs into fount 


and ragged gullies into beautif 


alls, 


ponds, and now it is one of the most at 





CEMETERY 


tractive spots of the kind to be found any 


where. Every pleasant evening it is 
crowded with people who come here to 
inhale the cool breeze from the lake, and 
the white and 


steamers as they come and go on the blue 


to watch sails smoking 
water. 

Of the western portion of the city, on 
the opposite side of the Cuyahoga, I can 
speak but brietly. The part nearest the 
river was originally the farm of Lorenzo 
Carter, and by his son was in 1830 sold to 
a company of speculators, who laid it out 
in streets, and here built what was called 
Ohio City. In 1854 it was annexed to 
Cleveland, and it now contains 60,000 in 
Here is located a 
park, and the distributing reservoir of the 
Water Department. This is fed by a 
tunnel five feet in vertieal diameter 
which, sunk ninety feet below the sur 


habitants new city 


face, runs a mile and a quarter into the 
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LAKE VIEW PARK 















lake to obtain water free from the impurities which 
are brought down by the river The capacity of the 








reservoir is six million gallons, and the total length i4 

of pipe laid, one hundred miles The entire cost of works and pipe, from the erib in, Lh 

has been nearly two million dollars, iy 

As was to be expected of pilgrims from Connecticut, the first thought of the first HY 

settlers was for churches and schools for themselves and their children Accordingly ij 

ve find that as early as 1800 they invited here from their native State the Rey. Joseph if 
Badger, a Congregational missionary, who went about among them, and preached in tf 

the open air or in the settlers’ houses; and that two years later, Anna Spofford, the a 






daughter of one of the first comers, gathered the little ones of the tow nship into the { 
parlor” of Major Carter's log cabin, and taught their young ideas how to shoot in 






the right direction. This open-air church has grown into one hundred and fifty 
sacred edifices, some of them of the highest architectural beauty; and that one impro th 


eg. Shae 






\ ised school, into scores of educational palaces, 


where gather 50,000 children. And not content 






with providing the best system of instruction for 5 | : 
the children, the people of Cleveland have or 4, : 
ganized an *‘ Educational Bureau,” managed by 2 

the first citizens, with the purpose to afford in P ie 





struction and entertainment to the adult work 





ing classes by concerts, lectures, and gratuitous 






distribution of small books on useful subjects. 






Ten public entertainments have been given each 






season for three winters, the average attendance 






at which has been four thousand. 






The total distribution of books and 






pamphlets during the three years has 






been 167,200, and the average cost to 






each member, of each concert, lect ure, 






and pamphlet, has been only three 






cents. The system is a most admira 
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ble one, and it deserves to be copied in 


other cities The School of Applied Sel 
ence is another of Cleveland’s edueational 
features 

Growing naturally out of the many 
churches of Cleveland are a host of be 
nevolent institutions — hospitals, orphan 
asvlums, retreats for the aged, children’s 
homes, and Friendly hh 


the poor may find free reading-rooms, with 


ns, in which latter 


the best of papers, m iwazines, and books: 
and also good meals and comfortable lode 


ngs at a cost of merely enough to pay the 
expenses of the establishment 

Cleveland can not be called a literary 
eentre, its men being of the class not of 
vriters, but of workers ; and yet it has 
been the home of several authors who 
have achieved distinction. Beside Ar- 


temus Ward, of whom I have spoken, 


-PLIED SCIENCE 


it was at one time the residence of Will 
iam Dean Howells, the most popular 
among living American novelists. Con 
stance Fenimore Woolson, the author of 
Anne” and ** East Angels,” was born 
in. New Hampshire, but Cleveland has 
been the home of her girlhood and early 
womanhood, Here too resides John Hay, 
the widely known author of ‘* Little 
Breeches” and ‘* Castilian Days.” 

As every man is different in form, fea 
ture, and character from every other man, 
so in all these respects every town is dif 
ferent from every other town. In the 
youth of towns this individuality is more 
marked and observable than when, in their 
older years, foreign elements have blend 
ed with the native, and they have become 
more cosmopolitan. But even then, down 
at the root, in the inner spirit, the native 
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controls, and gives its 


ement 


pecuilar 
iracteristies to the engrafted branches 
vith Cleveland. <A large 
ment has blended with the native, and 


{ foreign 


Is 





newhat modified its surface character, 
still Yan 
ind Connecticut Yankee at that As 
culled frail 
northern Olio 


ie prominent features are 


mnecticul Was sown with 


yn Massachusetts, so 
issown with culled grain from Connect 
and this seed has produced a crop 
be found nowhere 
None of 
living, but hundreds still 
Western 
to 


inconsiderable hamlet 


of which ean 


11Ke 


sein the first 


this country. 
how 
the 


LCrs 


are 
Whose 


> 
Rese rve 
the 


ver on 


nemories go back time when 


(‘le veland Was all 


not more than twenty houses. Some 
these old worthies I have met, and one 
Lo 
men sprang from the loins of the New 


England of the year 1800. 


meet them to realize what kind 


eds 


Such a race accounts fully for the pre 
sent generation which has builded Cleve 
If the 


prominent characteristic of these men of 


land one were asked what is 


to-day, [ think he would have to say, A 
arge-minded and large-hearted liberality 
that does not stop to count any expendi 


we which may result in publie good or 


AND THEI 
BY 


DOGS 


jie dog stands in a closer relationship 
to man, in social life, than does any 


Like the 


cat, the dog is admitted to our dwellings: 
and developing much stronger personal 
af 


fection is anchored on locality), and also 
| 


other of our domestic animals. 


attachment than the former (in which 
eine more demonstrative, he, for these 
and other reasons, 1S made a Companion 
q mutual 
which rests on the solid foundation of mu 


of, and in this way the liking, 
tual interest, grows into something higher 

into sentiments of esteem, involving on 
both sides saerifices which strengthen the 
bond of union, and in the process slowly 
but surely raises the dog nearer to our own 
intellectual status, as he is led more and 
more to exercise those mental faculties 
with which he is more than any other of 
the lower animals endowed 

[ think it will be admitted by all who 
reflect that first led to 


adopt the dog. His usefulness as an as 


self-interest man 


HUGH 


benefit Cleveland 


Scores of living men 
might be mentioned who would justify 
this remark. I may not speak of them 
they are too many; but I may refer to 
two or three who are not living One ot 
these was Leonard Case, whose benefae 


tions were ther w 


the 


lence flowed in a constant but unobtrusive 


as 


simply princely ; anc 


late Henry Chisholm, whose benevo 


stream, and who cared for the interests 


and studied the improvement of his army 


of 8000 workmen as if they had all been his 


ownchildren ; anothe rwas Joseph Perkins, 


who has reeently thie 


died, mourned by 
whole community: 
Amasa Stone, w 


a million to Western Reserve College 


Vas 


and still another 
ho vhile LiVingg’ Pave fia 
and 
in dying left immense sums to education 
And such 
Now and 


found in other eities 


al and charitable institutions. 


ill left in Cleveland. 


men are st 
then they are to be 
but here they are humerous enough to 
vive character and tone to the whole com 


With 


increasing, 


munity. such men, and with its 


its manufactures 


population 


crowing, and its trade expanding year by 


year in an almost unprecedented manner, 
it is not hazardous to predict that Cleve 
land will number five hundred thousand 


people by the close of this century 


.§ MANAGEMENT 
DALZIEL. 


sistant in the chase still remains the same 


as when savage man first subjugated to 


his purposes this fleet and cunning hunter, 
although now regulated by elaborate laws, 


established that our pleasure in his hunt 
Ing qualities may be increased In the 
management of our flocks and herds, the 
protection of person and property, and 


even as the mere object Ol W hich to lay Ishi 
an exuberance of 
debted to the dog, and 


plain duty devolving on us that 


affection, we are still in 


hn return it is a 


we should 
take some pails to understand his nature, 
physical and mental, that we may fairly, 
the of 


return service which is his 


justly, and in light knowledge 
make him the 
due. 

A new phase of selfish appropriation of 
the dog has been deve loped in recent years 
the of of 


animals institutions 


exhibitions 
have 
called into being, or have brought to the 


by establishment 


these These 


front, a class of men who keep dogs, often 











spending mucin nie 
vith no love wd b 


ot t 


secure to themselves a fame or a notorie 


through their dogs 


stinctively tO KhnOW 


iess Tor them to set 


ip DV thelr OWN Ine 


in animal to pander 


deed to rate the a 


the existence of the 
) | spcere \ Visti 
nated, and the busi 


are eapadbie oO appl 


There is another 
briefly refer, and tl 


dislike dogs from 


L xe rret the existen 


neither wonder at 


@ animals, the 


HARPER'S NEW M¢ 


LADY GIFFARD S 


mey upon them, but 
it ttle understanding 


sole object being to 


5 
that they appear 1n 

vould be hope 
itt channels opened 
rits lo use so noble 
O human vanity Is 
og very low and as I 
her than harm from 
class of men referred 
they could be elimi 
ness left to those who 
‘eciating the dog, and 
oO improve each breed 
‘ondition of the whole 
far and wide a true 
nature and require 


class to which I must 


iat is the peopie who 


fear and other causes 


ce of this elass. but I 


nor blame them for 
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their objections to my favorite animal 
In the vast majority of cases dog haters 
have been made so by self-styled dog lov 
ers of the order—of the very large order 
who, resting satisfied if their doe gives 
them pleasure, ignore the eternal law of 
duty to their neighbor, and through sel fish 
ness, 1wrenorance, or idleness, leave then 
dogs untaught and undiseiplined to exer 
cise their worst instincts, and consequent 
ly to be acommon nuisance, and frequent 
ly a source of serious danger 
If I could persuade those who have a 
nervous dread of dogs to get a puppy) 
and bring it up, and educate it to good 
habits and proper behavior, they would 
lose all fear of dogs in general, and find 
in their pet and scholar a rich return fon 
the investment of that affection and sym 
pathy with animal life, as a part of na 
ture, which grows with exercise, and is its e 
own reward. 
Before entering upon details of treat 
ment, I wish to repeat and emphasize the 
lesson I so earnestly desire to inculcate 
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the man who makes a dog his own is sixty-three days, and that is important 
kes duties and responsibilities for every one to know who breeds dogs 

ch he can not discharge himself from for by noting the date when puppies are 
t DV performance, and that can only due, much sutfering and probable LOSS 

operly done by intelligent st idy of and disappointment may be prevented by 

imal’s nature and requirements, a id oivineg the bite a Little ixative medicine 


istment of his conduct to these; and food, and preparing for her a comton 


nately for the dog owner, in this” able bed in some secluded place Phere 
Os! things, pleasure waits upon mia should be no hum In feeding the dam 
ds the performance of duty Our but, as soon as she will take it, strong meat iM | 
LO the dow may be deseribed as broth, thickened with Stale bread, aitel 
id. and for convenience of treat nately with bread and lukewarm milk and 
in this paper I will so arrange a portion of cooked meat forms the most 
i suitabie al Some mothers refuse to 
irst. there are the physical wants of the leave their young for days, but if after 
mal to be provided for, from the time twenty-four hours she refuses to be 


ttle Whining creature Is taken from its coaxed, she should be ger v foreed out 


n,Whimperingly protesting against the for ten minutes’ exercise, and from that 


reed separation, till the end of hisshort time forward twice a day, increasing the 
comes, and the question has to be de time Of her absence Trom the pups each 


ed. shall nature be allowed to slowly aay. 


hee 

if 

painfully close the scene, or shall man It is usual to wean the pups at about i 

| | 4) 
merey use his prerogative and antici five weeks, and that is done by the simple ti 
the end 7 Heartlessness is often ina process Of removing them to some place 73 
irry In the latter respect, and Is Guaint where the dam can not @ain aecess to i 


rebuked in the old rhyme: them, and in many cases the pups are i 






B aca bee 3 at that age distributed to purehasers or 4 
ould ba f a mouse t stir: friends who propose rearing them. When 


The seeond division of the treatment milk duets may get dammed up, local in 























fers to the. training to orderly habitsand = flammation follow, and ultimately an 
» the higher edueation of the dog The ugly and trou ylesome tumor result nM 
ippy does not take quite so kindly to such eases, and when the puppies die, the 
s as to his breakfast and the rare fun of milk should be drawn off regularly, cool 
ising the chickens, and if, as | hope, Ing saline aperients in small repeated 
yme American boys read this, they will doses given, and the external milk or 
ecknowledge they eould find a similar dis vans Treelyv hardened th vinegar and 
sition not far from home: for if not, I water, or rubbed three times a day witha 
ull think American boys as objection liniment made of equal parts of camphor 
ble little prigs as Sandford and Merton. ated oil spirits of hartshorn and Whiske 
The edueation of the dog is a duty the or otner spirits of equal strength (on 
owner owes to himself and his neighbors, the other hand, some mothers eet so ex 
ind is a remunerative investment. hausted by suckling that very severe and 
Third and last, it is incumbent upon us sometimes fata ts attack them Those 
to use our knowledge and our care to save of s ich a constitution should have err 
the dow from the sufferings of disease as pups taken away to be fed by hand or put ; 
iv as Our power permits to a foster-mother, and the dam should be ba 
The variation in the number of puppies made warm and comfortable, kept quiet : 
in one litter is necessarily very great,and for a few days, and frequently fed, the 5 
iccounted for by the vast difference in diet including a portion of lean raw meat 4 
size of the several varieties. Tiny little We will now suppose that one of the 
toys seldom produce more than two or. interesting little strangers, having had his 
hree at one time, whereas in the large little milky blue eyes opened on the wo d 
breeds over twenty ina litter has frequent- for about three weeks, finds himself away 
ly been recorded; four to ten, varying from his little nest- fellows, with whom 


with the size of the breed, may be taken he struggled and fought with puppyish 


as the average. The period of gestation growlings to secure more than his share 
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of the maternal nour iment He whines 
and cries the moment he is left alone, but 
! and puts hi S littie rag of a tongue 
a ou to beseech kindness the 
! t vou care | na he feels the 
! 1 Ol our hand or body SUpPpose 
rou eCoul e Ber ira puppy 
i Dulle | mbpied over bD 
( {re hie bali Of anl 
YM ed OW ! t the upset 
( On ( for a tmore of the 
pia nad ! fe weeks O01 
! § i t pal n all thei 
i n ade and f nd other 
! une I tS much uStO as 
iren Me victim pu ) must 
eepInge-} ce ap iInted, and due 
eration taken Tor his) proper and 
ematie feed f To deal with the 
feed rst. it may be observed that long 
e the pupp l eaned it will have 


and other liq ids, 
nd even to eating soft food and trying 
milk-teeth on hard substances 
: : ; er : 
hie puppy, When jus weaned, should 
be fed four, five, or even six times a day, 
ind from two months to four months of 
( our times; after that three times, to 


: ’ , } 
age of nine to twelve months, accord 


1} to the breed he smaller varieties 
reaching maturity soonest; afterthat twice 
L < s enough, a full meal being given 
ich time, until maturity isreached. Reg 
iaritv as to time is important in feeding 
both beeause it assists health and 1s a 


considerable help in inculeating orderly 


ind cleanly habits Minute ealeulations 

been made as to the amount of food 
required by a doe, th the result of con 
flictin statements of opinion, ranging 


‘ ‘ 
from one-twentieth to one-twellth of his 


own weight per day, and it 1s often stated 
in this form—one ounce of food for every 
pound the dog weighs Experience con 


vinees me that in the matter of quantity 
} er dispensed with, 
instead the dog’s appetite as the cor 
rect measure: | therefore always advise 
at a dog should have as much at a meal 
he will eat freely, and that when he 


yps to turn it over and pick out bits here 


na there, the dish shouid removed, 
In large kennels of fox-hounds the 
uracter of each hound is known, and 
e : idk ous huntsman feeds each one so 
as to keep him at his best working weight 
and condition It may be new and in- 


structive to many readers to be introduced 


to a pack of fox-hounds at dinner. Just 


before the opening of the hunting seas 
and when, of course, every hound was 
for the hard work of the 

ter. | visited the kennels of the Albrich 
Hunt, Shropshire, England, which con 
ed of fifty-six and a half couples. \ 


preparation 


steady walks round the paddock, 1! 


and at regular intervals, during wl 


f 


one after another, called by hame, ca 
up to receive a needed grooming and 1 
bing along the lines of the principal m 
cles of back, shoulders, and thighs vw 
the hound glove, feeding-time arrived, 

In an inclosed court vard, the flager 
floor of which was as clean as water cou 
make it, stood grouped in impatient ¢ 
pectancy about twenty five couples ( 
hungry hounds; vet there was no dis 
der, pot even a sound except an occasion 
al beseeching note as a more than ordina 
rily hungry one snuffed the savory mi 
cooling in the troughs in the adjoinin 
feeding-room, by the door of which the 
huntsman now stationed himself. ‘* Mer 
ryvman,” ** Marksman,” *‘ Mayboy,” is cal 
ed out, and not the crowd that with be 
seeching eyes surround the master, and 
look longingly through the half-open 
door, enter, but three hounds make their 
way through the pack, and begin to feed 
in earnest, and these are rapidly joined 
by others as they are severally invited 
by name to the feast. And now comes 


the test of discipline, the proof also of ab 


solute obedience to a superior will. *‘Out, 
Marksman,” is called; and after making 
one final and hurried plunge to get a last 
gulp of the relished dinner, Marksman 
trots out to have his dripping chops lick 
ed by his hungry fellows who have not 
vet been bidden to the feast. And so thi 
process goes on in perfect order till all 
are fed; the undertilled ones, scanned by 
the huntsman’s eritical eye, are sent in 


for a second course; and presently 





all are ordered to kennel for rest and di 
gestion 

There is no reason why kennels of non 
sporting dogs, owned for exhibition pur 
poses, and the few yard and house dogs 
often kept for protection, ornament, and 
pleasure, should not be under as complete 
control, rendering as absolute an obedi 
ence as is insisted on and is the rule in 
a pack of hounds; yet such discipline in 
the former is rarely seen, and for no oth 
er reason than that the owners or their 
kennel men will not take the trouble. 





The composition and quality of the 
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is the next point claiming consid 
to 
refer 


reference 
to 
Billing 


nn In first 
necessary to theories 


Dr s. \ S.. of 


Massachusetts, in two lectures deliv 


Lhe point 


nik it 


Bos 


po inded bv 


in that city, and reproduced 


arent approval by that section of the 
specially deals 

the 
With 


Dr 


the 


in Which 


matters I 


press 


canine have not 


before me, SO Can hot quote 


ated, 
argument 


but, briefly 


*uUracy 
i@s, founding his 
fact that 


mitted 
is animal, declared 


on 
dog Isa carnivo 
he fed 
rely on flesh, and even went so far as 


that 


Lhe 
sho ild be 
Say farinaceous food was poison 
The English practice for cen 
that 
On 


the dog 


from the time of excellent 


PICs 
dogs and 
of 
fourteenth century, 
practical writers 
Markham, « 


and others, of 


intsman and discourser 


ir treatment, Edmund de Langley, 
the 


such 


e early part of 


mfirmed by 


as 


irberville and Gervase 


e sixtec nth, Cox Jacobs. 
the of 


ounds, huntsmen, gamekeepers, kennel 


e seventeenth, and all masters 
has 
Bil 


ngs’s theory, which, indeed, should rath 


nen, and every other person Who 


ept a dog since 


is dead against Dr. 


er be named a‘‘crotchet.”” For dogs there 


wholesome food than the mix 
from 


is no more 


ed seraps table, consisting of 


the 


bread, 


t 
AL, 


bones, and vegetables, and 
vhen there are more dogs Kept than there 
we bones and scraps tor, the broken vict 
uals should be taken as the standard of 
ie component parts of that which has to 
further proy ided. 


In 


great 


regard to pet dogs kept by ladies, the 
mistake often made is to overfeed 
and feed too richly. It is a mistaken kind 
ness to feed dogs on rich, fat-producing 
diet; and to give sugar and sweet cakes 
and puddings is to certainly destroy the 
the 


organs; and anything that produces ex- 


powers of digestive and assimilative 


cessive fatness will bring on asthma, to 


vhich disease pugs and other short-faced 
prone, 


pet 


we 


S are especially Occasionally 


meet with, in all breeds, a dog that is a 


dainty feeder. These have to be coaxed to 


eat, a little at a time being given, and aton 


ic of iron and quinine with gentian given 
daily for a week or two at a time. 
Kennelling is a most important matter 
to attend to in ke eping dogs in a good state 
of health; and also from consideration for 
their comfort, which it is our duty to study. 
Kennels must be regulated by the num 


ber of dogs to be 
cipies should 
the objects to 1] 
warmth With sunSstil 


vard, easy ace lo every part for ¢i 


y purpose s 
The 
eonstructed 
the 


to fold 


and comfortable dormitories 


sieeping benches should be of wood 


to 


work should be 


take to pleces easily ana 


Whole Ol Tilh 


ana 


hoo i c turing 


when the straw ll be taken out 


shakeh up hat I 1h alr may 


well throug front shoul 


boarded, to adoes 


derneath the bed The floori 


of conerete, absorbent 


or 
that 


other hard 1O1) 


materials Lhorough cieanliness may 


DE TLS ved: ear , DPICK and Vou cle Nn floors 


absorb the \ and soon bring the 


Kennel to a nit F ate Which ho 


W here 


a constant flow of water through the 


use of disinfeetants will overcome 


Kell 


had, 1b 1s ol real advan 


nel yard ean be 
tage, and in lieu of this frequent supplies 
of fresh water should be given and placed 


in the shade, and so that the dogs do 
foul it. 
tice to place a prece of roll sulphur in the 


otf dis 


olner iis 


not 
It isa very old and general prac 


water for the purpose of warding 


temper, Mange and a host of 


As, however, sulphur is insoluble in water, 
it has no effeet, and in faet a paving 


stone 


vould do aS Well. There IS moreover 


this serious objection, that the lump of 
brimstone often furnishes an excuse to the 
lazy attendant for not cleaning the water 
dish out, which is a most important thing 
to be done. 

The kennels shown in the engraving on 
Turner, M.D., 
land, and are 
tf 


LS. 


page 593 are those of J. Sidi y 
Upper Norwood. surre Vv Ene 


used for ten dozen 


They are simple it 


some or a MASI 
construction, the dor 
mitories backing to a wall with a south 


aspect, So that the dogs get the benefit of 
sunshine and pure alr in the court-vard 

matters of importance to all 
to puppies. 


sented can 


and especia 
The style of 


be 


cost, and made tos 


kennel repre 
moderate 
up 


wooden kennel 


constructed ata 
ut from a single dog 


The 


general 


to any number. old 


to which dogs are chained, and 


ol 


which is usually placed in some out 
the-way corner, is Just better than no shel 
ter at all, and when used should be 


white, or, still 


paint 


ed better, have a double 


7 ] + | ly } 
roof, to render it bearably warm when the 


summer sun beats on it: and in severe 


winters it should be covered with bagging 











he 
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or other warm material, and well supplied 
Inside With hay vhich is Warmer than 
stra 
It far better not to el un i doe, but in 
some cases there isno choice. Keeping on 
the chain spoils the shape of a dog, and it 
oO 1 MOSEL CASES SPOLIS tem pe r: there 
oO the onjyect l i his exerc Se S 
it to be neglecte d without that few 
ai \¢ emaih Nn rood heal I 
i ( Oo keep o} one or two house 
fogs and iet t lem have pretty full liberty, 


seldom need to trouble about exercising 


them. as.unless of indolent natures or cet 
tine overfed, they will take enough for 
health; in the latter cases, however, exer 

hould be enforeed, and a spin of ten 
miles with a horse is not too much forany 

1 | i 1, except mere toys or very 
( i ils a to se the speed of 
ravel 1 0 adapted and the distance 
somew hal red iced Kven lap-dogs should 
have regular exercise tor health’s sake, 


und a carriage drive is nota pre 


yper sub 


e for a good run It is unkind toa 
yo ac to have it constantly earried and 
nursed till it partially loses the use of its 

mbs, and the toe-nails grow like those of 
. caged canary, and have to be cut to pre 


vent them, as thev eurl round 
] 


rowth, from piercing the pad, 


sott b vant of use 
«e the «mall t «| fy ] 
As the small pet dogs favored 
Re , ] 
require special trea ment, I Wil 
of the varieties, and r 
proper means of ke 
der and condition. Of the lor 

: +] 


ladies’ pets the two prineipal one 


Maltese terrier and the Yorkshir 


the first-named a pure white, w 


sort, silken hair touching the @g 


out it fa s over eves, nose and t 
thyre \ 1 } t t 7 1 


Vell, OU l Is USU 


1 tied with ribl 


eping them in 


he hair on the head that when 


in their 


rend re d 


by ladies 
enumer 
fer to the 
cood or 
1¢-haired 
s are the 
e terrier: 
ith long, 


round as 


ne aoe stands or runs avout: so long IS 


brushed 
he whole 
ally kept 


On 


The Maltese are very searce,and in Eng 








nd for some vears back Lady Giffard, 
B C viev ourrey has mvaria ly taken all 
the prizes at our shows These beautiful 
creatures are verv intelligent and 

t obedient, a ell as affectionate, as I 
ean vouch for Troman intimate acquaint 


( vith them; indeed, [ know no dogs 


better trained to rood behavior t 


Gilfard’s Maltese terriers, and 


{ 


, : 
strong im constitution and iong-| 


named Becridoline, now living, 


han Lady 
that is a 


reat charm In a pet dog They are also 


ived: one 
is eight 





een vears old. The weight of these di 
is from four to five pounds. 

The Yorkshire terrier seems to be 
known in New York, and when in 
coat he is a very handsome little dog 


various shades of blue of the body co 


contrasting well with the rich warm t 
of the head and legs These dogs are b) 
and reared by the cotton and woollen « 


eratives of Lancashire and Yorkshire, a1 
are with much time and patience broug 
to a state of beauty of coat really wonde: 
ful. The secret of growing the coat is 
ke eping the hind-feet of the dog ineased 
chamois leather boots, so that in serat« 
ing he can not break the hair, as he wou 
do with his claws if they were bare. Adi 
to this treatment the frequent applicati: 
to the hair and skin of cocoa-nut oil, anc 
the constant careful brushing with sp¢ 
cially made brushes of thin, long, and 
rather soft bristles, and it will be seen ho 
difficult it is for any one not in the trade 
to keep dogs of that kind in really good 
form. Toy spaniels—of which the Blen 
heim (red and white) and the King Charles 
black with tan markines) are the best 
are flat-coated, with finely feathered ears 
legs, and tail—are much more easily kept 
nice, and I think only require to be better 
known to be the prime favorite pet dog 
with American ladies. We have them 
the smooth-coated white, blue and tan. 
and black and tan terriers of small size 
often objectionably bare of hair about head 
and neck. These are often of delicate 
constitution and very sensitive to cold, re 
quiring to be clothed except in the warm 
est weather. 

All of these, and others that might | 
enumerated, require to be washed reg 


¢ 


u 
larly; once a week is generally sufficient 
Carbolic acid soaps and all containing 
poisons should be avoided, the only soap 
| know of fit to be used on delicate dogs 
such as now referred to is that made by 
Spratt’s patent, as its insecticide proper 
ties are due to a vegetable extract innocu 
ous to the dog. Water about blood heat 
should be used, and the drying should be 
thoroughly done in a warm room, and the 
long haired ones’ at once combed and 
brushe d, and then allowed to play and roll 
ona carpeted floor. 

Such dogs should be fed twice a day, 
with a varied diet of bread and milk, a lit 
tle meat, gravy, bread, and green vegeta- 


bles: sweets, of which most dogs become 
very fond, they are better withouf, but a 








} 


ugh bone that they ean not break up is 


eneficial, or chicken bones that they 
able to break small may be given, as 
ey aid digestion The grooming of the 


and stronger, or, as we may éall 





the out of-door aoges, Must be ota 


When a 


returns to the kennel Trom his exer 


eh more vigorous character 
he should at once have the dirt brush 
otf with what stablemen eal! a ** dandy 
ish, and if there is dirt in the feet, it is 
etter to wash and earefully dry them, for 


f 


rit is left between t t 


the toes 1t not merely 


loys the dog, but is like iv toset up loeal 


unmation, dificult to subdue because 
ot constant excitement in using the fteet. 
wne-coated dogs, such as St. Bernards 
ind eollies, ought not to be combed, ex 
ept where the hair from negleet may have 
end yme matted, for these dogs are provided 

th a thiek under-coat of soft woo 1\ 
ch the long outer hair hides, and 


he Comb tears out this und r jacke t.there 


greatly damaging the utility and the 


wera wy of the coat cts i whole 
Nothing 1s better for dressing dogs, rough 
xv smooth, from fox-terriers up to mas 
fs, than a hard swab of straw such as 
ooms often use to rub down a horse, aft 
er applying this with unsparine ** elbow 
east Lie doe may be pol shed off with 


: : ; 
hound glove, whieh 1s simply a flesh 


-] 1 | 1 
ove Of horse-hair or tess barsh m 








the softer selected to suit fine, delicate 
skinned dogs . feature in whieh dogs 
vary very much. The grooming should 


in all cases follow the lines of the prinei 


pal muscles. Having carefully wiped the 


head well from nose to occiput with a soft 
towel, the harder glove or swab of straw 
should be applied steadily along the mus 
cles of the neck, then down the shoulders 
and fore-legs, next vigorously along the 


museles of the back. along the sides of the 
spine, neve bearing on the centre of the 


} 


DACK; Dive special heed to the muscies Con- 


necting the ribs and hind-quarters, : 
also to those of the thighs. In large dog 


especially the thigh muscles are apt to be 


weak, partially atrophied, and giving that 
appearance known in kennel parlance as 
‘cat-hammed.” In such cases, before 
used in conjunction with the dry rubbing, 
the brisk appleation of a mixture in equal 
parts of soap liniment and compound 
camphor liniment daily often proves of 
gvreat benefit in developing muscle. After 
grooming, feed; and after feeding, let the 
dog rest. 
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1 , 
hases of the tre: 


Two more 


pti I ilment ol 
aogs remain to be considered | ie@se are 
traming to good behavior, and the preven 


aiseases [rom W eli the dog sutfers ana 





which so often carry him off at the mo 
promising part of his life 

Those who would rear dogs to be some 
thing more than mere consumers of food, 


and to be, as chance may direct, cleanly 
or ule le anly. a nursanee or a pleas re, a 
protect on ora d Inger, a Sagacious and 


bold aetender of person und property or 


n unreliable and ferocious brute in fact 


iseless or useful for the various purposes 


to which they may wish to apply him 
must take the trouble to study the mental 
character of the species in general, and 


1 


, 7 

still more narrowly the bent and eapacity 
y 4) } x ] + 

of the individual It is a mistaken opin 


ion L have very often brought under my 


notice—and its popular adoption is easily 
to be accounted for—that because certain 
breeds have become noted for possessing 
eertain quaiities In a nigh de gyree, Lhere 


fore it is only necessary to buy a mastiff 


to have a safe defender, a collie to pro 


tect and in every wav tend a flock of 


shee p, ors ich a tricky dog asa poodl|s to 
St und on his head Ol d wce a polka, with 


out trouble bene®” taken to teaeh « ithe r of 


them his special duties. All such expee 
tations are doomed to dis ippointment 
although from a breed or a strain of dogs 
which have been lone used for certain 


vork and instructed and practiced in it, 
and with the additional immense advan 
ba 


displayed the 


e that generally only those that had 


createst cleverness are bred 
from, a special aptitude for that work is 
inherited, and becomes a secondary in- 
stinet, which we see exemplified when a 
young pointer Oi oood parentage stands 


to game the first time he is taken into 
the field, or when a young collie runs 
around a flock of sheep, whereas a do 
of another breed would run at them, vet 


these dogs will not 


become proficien 
their duties without teaching [ndeed 
if untrained, it often happens that other 
habits, natural to the dog and represent ne 
a stronger and primary instinct lid ce 
velop, and obliterate the one we expected 
LO Grow 

Dogs admitted to breakfast or dining 
room should never be fed or given pieces 
during the meal, for if so indulged they 
t to be 
specially so to visitors, for they are sharp 


become troublesome and are al 
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enough to know with whom they may 


Another fault of ill-:mannered dogs, and 
pel dogs in particular, is the habit many 
have Of yveiping at and even snappmg at 
strangers, so that a visitor may feel much 
disposed to give Floss or Pompey a kick 


vhen he with more politeness than hon 


esty lavishes praises on its beauty To 
prevent these annovances and manv ov 
ers caused bv the conduct Of a pel or 
companion dow, one thing must be dee ply 


fixed in the doe’s mind, for it is the basis 


of all lessons, and that is that he must 


at all times render at command prompt 
and absolute obedienes In teaching this 
you may at the same time be iving mm 
itiatory lessons in duties he may have to 
learn when a little older. Take the voung 
scholar into a room where you can be 
alone with him (vou will thereby have 
the best chance ol MONOPOMZIN ge his at 
tention); place a cloth or mat at one side 
of the room, and placing him on it, and 
with menacing hand and gesture order 
him to ‘‘lie down,” walk backward to 
your seat at the other side of the room, 
still menacing and repeating your order. 
Of course Master Puppy will not lie still; 
he does not want to lie still, and does not 
vet see why he should. He must, how 
ever, be taught; so with patience and per 
severance the Jesson must be repeated 
time after time; but it is most important 
that this lesson, or any other, should not 


” SO prolonged as to disgust the dom. Go 


back to the lesson daily, three times a day 
if vou can, until the stronger will prevails, 
and the dog will lie still watching your 
every movement till you eall him to you, 
and when that suecess has been reached, 


praise him without stint, and give up the 
lesson for the time; but return to it again 
and again until he is steady and reliable 
in obedience to order 

Now the lessons of obedience may be 
extended—one at a time—to such as *‘ lie 
down,” when he must be taught to drop 
or crouch wherever he may be, and 
when he does not, the hand must be used 
to press him down, always gently but 
firmly. Next give him something to 
lie by and take charge of, and when he 
obeys, pay with praise as surely as you 
censure disobedience As soon. as, DV 
means of these simple lessons, he has 
mastered the idea that he must do what 
he is told, teaching him to carry, to fetch, 
to seek lost, and to watch over property 
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given into his charge, even when you ar 
absent, together with much more [| need 
not enumerate, will become comparative 
IV Casy 

I will now very briefly refer to thi 
dog's behavior out-of-doors, and to the 
correction of a few practices he is inclined 
to, but which do not meet the approval ol 
many masters. Jam presuming the dog 
has been thoroughly taught to come to 
call, and to lie down to order: but a doe 
much confined is under a strong tempta 
tion, when first let out, to have a gallop 


on his own account, and in his wild eareer, 


barking as he goes, regardless of voice o) 


whistle, frightening old ladies, chasing 


cats, or perhaps getting chased himself by 
a bigger dog, and turned over and wor 
ried in the mire. All this can be pr 

vented by letting him have a preliminary 
scamper, and if that is impossible, as it 
often is in towns, take him in leash for 
atime. The dog that is vexatiously noisy 
when let out can be managed by a little 
manceuvre, for as he has been already 
taught to carry, he has only to be employ 

ed in that way when first let out, as he 
manifestly can not bark with his mouth 
full. 

A doe should not be allowed to pick 
up and eat anything in the street or at 
home that is not given to him, and that 
he has not distinet permission to eat. The 
enforcement of such a rule is no hardship 
on a well-fed dog, and it is a safeguard 
against poison, to which so many fall vie 
tims through the carelessness or mali 
ciousness of people. 

As I object to the whip being used ex- 
cept in the most extreme cases, I recom- 
mend marching the delinquent straight 
home, treating him to a good douching 
and a term of solitary confinement. <All 
dogs are by nature predaceous, although 
in some, from long disuse, the instinet ap 
pears to be lost; it is, however, only dor- 
mant; and the timid toy dog that would 
run away from a sheep will chase and 
kill a chicken or a young rabbit. Some 
breeds are strongly disposed to worry and 
kill sheep and goats. The havoe a couple 
of dogs thus disposed (they usually hunt 
in couples) will cause is terrific, as, like 
ravenous wolves, they kill sheep by the 
score, as though for the mere love of 
slaughter, as they can not devour what 
they kill. The habit, once established, is 
seldom cured, and such dogs should be de- 
stroyed. Even dog-fanciers, often unrea- 
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ng and unreasonable men, should see 


s. for it would be a mistake to breed 
ym animals that had so far reverted to 


savage state. Often in sheep and fowl] 


ng the young dog begins in play and 
ds Ih earnest: he means to have aromp, 
n the excitement of the fun the latent 
on of destruction is roused, and he in 
There 


es for the cure of these habits parad d 


ces it are many heroic mea 


i loud trumpetings from time to time 
The dog, having 
‘to heel” at call of 


oice or whistie, take him repeatedly where 


thie sporting papers 


een taught to come ~- 


sultry, Sheep, and goats are, and keeping 





itech on his movements, lookin 


ell to the excitement he will probably 


splay, give the order **to heel,” and use 


varning, ‘‘ ware sheep” 


‘as the case may be, : 


are fowls,’ 
iows a disposition to give chase. 
log has previously offended, take him 
flock 


npressing on his memory the warning 


rough the in leash a few times, 
ords. 


Another bad habit 
in barking and snapping at the heels of 


some dogs is to 


of 


and it is utterly astonishing how 


orses; 
complacently some dog owners look on 
vhile their untaught curs indulge in this 
is with great dan 
life. 
not fit to be trusted with a dog The 


practice, fraught as it 


rer to property and Such people 


ire 


cure for this habit will be evident to those 


vho have read thus far, and in this ane 
all eases of bad and dangerous habits the 
neurable dog should be killed without 
hesitation, 

Turning now to a subject totally differ 


it from the physical and mental and, 


we may say, moral development of the 


animal, we come face to face with another 
class of difficulties that beset the dog own 
er—the diseases that give so much trouble 
and cause so much loss. It is, of course, 
impossible to do more in the limits of this 
paper than name a few of these ailments, 
selecting the most common, and to briefly 
cde seribe the most easily recognized Symp 
| to hint at 


indieate them, and 
the methods of prevention and cure. 


toms that 


To preserve continuity, and also for 
convenience, I will begin with the ail 
ments of puppies. First, we have the 


fulness incident to 


fret 
teething, and that lasts, or 


feyerishness and 


rather rect 


irs 
at intervals as the deciduous teeth g 


place to the permanent ones, up to about 
the age of six and a half months, at which 


ive 





age the dog should have the w hole set of 
permanent teeth, of which articles—that 
he knows so well how to make use of 

nature has allotted him forty two It 


often happe ns that when the longer milk 


teeth are being re pl iced by the stronger 
and permanent ones, the deciducus ones 
do not give place readily, and the local 


excitement becomes general and so rreat 
that the puppy has a fit; there is little dan 
ger in these fits, and a dose of ecastor-oil 


] 


and such laxative food as well-boiled bul 


lock’s liver will return; it is, 


pre ve hnta 


however, necessary, If both milk-teeth 
and the corresponding permanent ones 
are showing together, to extract the for 
mer Having referred to fits, it may be as 


oh hot 


that 


well to finish the subject, as, althou 


confined to puppvhood, it is during 





stage of life they are most common. 

W ith few exceptions fits are more alarm 
ing th in dangerous To see the live ly, 
playful young dog, overflowing with 
health and exuberance of spirits, in a mo 


ment thrown on its side by an unseen 


foree, and ly ing convulse d, the limbs mov 


ing involuntarily, the jaws champing, 
and the mouth filled with froth, often 
tinged with blood from the tongue bein 


alarming, and yet 
Nothing 


should be done than to ore ntly place the 


I icerated, Is certainly 


there need be no fear. more 


sufferer in a position in which he can not 
hurt himself in his strugeles In a min 
ute or two the dog will probably be quite 
well But it sometimes happens that he 


recovers his phy sical powers before com 


plete consciousness, and makes a bolt of 


it, running without definite object, and 
: 


and dazed look 


exhibiting a wild 


dangerous time 


This is 
a most for the poor dog, 


for persons ignorant on the subject are 


much given, under the circumstances, to 
raise the ery of ** Mad dog!” and that gen 
erally means another canine victim to ig 


norance, 


not be too widely known—and 


It can 
the humane dog lover should spread the 
vo—t 


stood by the populace. 


under 
not 
hat 


although 


knowles hat fits, as usually 


not merely 


but t 


a sign of rabies, or dog madness, 


mad does are not subject to hits, 
they suffer from recurrent paroxysms of 
Many a dog 


aone to death because a 


rage, and he come paraly zed 
has been erue lly 
lit of temporary duration has been inter- 


W hen 


hould be taken 


preted as evidence of madness. 
the dog has recovered he s 


home, a dose of castor-oil administered, 
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ind, a few hours after, bromide of potas 
sium in Water, six grains to a forty pound 
aoe The eause of the Ht should be ih 
ve vated, and with few exceptions that 
be found to be teethu ow CIste miper, or 
intestinal worms, and in the vast majori 
tv ot Cases the last 
Disten per is one of the diseases incident 


to puppy hood, and is the most difficult for 


the dog owner to manage, trom the Tact 
thatit assumes Several very distinet Torms, 
according to which of the organs Is most 
direct and strongly attacked It would 


be out of place here to attempt to deal 


with thesubjeet fully and in detail 1 will 
therefore brietly notice the more common 
symptoms and phases of the disease, and 


suggest what | consider the best home 


treatment When the dog is first seized 
he shows it by want of appetite Tor food, 
but eonsiderable thirst, disinclination to 
plav or exercise, and general lassitude; 
the eves are dull, the nose hot These fe 

verish SVimptoms are succeeded bY run 

ning at the nos d eve is the diseas 
proceeds, the discharge becomes more pu 
rulent, the dow rapidly loses flesh, and is 
reduced to helplessness; added to this the 
vowels are atfeeted. diarrlhaa of a severe 
character often sets mm, and the dog be 
comes very offensive ln some cases the 
| er seems to be the prin ipal seat of the 
lisease d in this case the dog is gen 
e) costive rather than purged The 


eves. inside ot the ears, and the skin of the 
thighs and belly are vellow When the 
brain is atfeeted, the fact is generally indi 


cated bv fits, and this form Is a very dan 


verous one, for even if the doe recovers, 
hie IS gwenera Vy ielt vith chorea, OF, I 
Ke l wmeruact the tre IDICS Distem 

—_ , ] ted 
per should ithe TYst stance 0 Lreatled 


as a catarrhal fever, and my own plan is 


Lo ve a mild dose ¢ 1 pul ilive medicine, 
receded DV an emetic ol ipecacuanha 

ie wd TOO ne these measures some 
such febrifuge medicine as the following 
chlorate of potash, sixty grains; sweet 


spirits Of nitre, two drams Mindererus 


ritus (solution of acetate of ammonia) 
two ounces; tineture of henbane, one 
dram; svrup of squills, two ounces; wa 
te two ounces—mixed The dose for a 
pointer dog six months O1d 1S a table 
spoont ] every tour hours, and dogs of 


different size and age in proportion. 


W hen the dog is violently purged, the or 


dinary house hold remedies may be used, 


half the adult dose being given to a six 





months -old pointer. When fits occu? 
shave the hair from the back of the head 
and apply a strong blister of vinegar ay 
mustard; and when the liver is affected 
as shown by the vellowness of the eve 
and SKIN, GIVe a strong purge and app 
the blister to the right side 

Ina majority of cases, if a keen watch b 
kept on the health of the dow, and the feye 
medicine recommended at once resorted 
to, the more dangerous complications Will 
be pre vented, Kar more than medicine 
good hursinge helps to pull dogs through 
distemper. Keep the patient warm, in an 
equable temperature not under sixty, 
Where there is plenty of fresh air without 
draught, let the most serupulous cleanli 
ness be observed, and support the strength 
with strong food in small quantities often 
administered 

Dogs suffer much from both external 
and internal parasites. Of the former the 
flea is the most common, and may be de 


stroyed by washing the dog in a weak d 


{ 


coction of quassia-wood, made by boiling 
half a pound in two gallons of water for 
ten minutes, afterward rinsing the doe 

ith pure water. Puppies and sometimes 
old dogs sutfer from lice and ticks. These 
disgusting-looking creatures cause their 
hosts great annoyance; but they are easily 
destroyed by rubbing into the roots of the 
hair dry white precipitate (ammonia chlo 
ride of mercury), and brushing it out in 
two hours afterward. There is no danger 
in using it. 

A still more troublesome external para 
site is the mange insect, which burrows in 
the skin, denudes the dog of hair, and, by 
the intolerable itching it causes, gives him 
no rest, so that he becomes lean, gaunt 
Nith 


our senses of sight and smell. There are 


V-LOOKIN® 


and an offensive object to 





endless advertised remedies for this truly 
loathsome disease, and some of them are 
very good. In my own treatment of dogs 
afflicted with it I generally use a lotion 


OL Quick 


made by boiling half a pounce 
lime with two pounds of flowers of sul 
phur in two gallons of water down to one 
gallon. When cold, the clear liquid should 
be poured into vessels and kept well cork 
ed. The mangy doe being well rubbed 
with it night and morning for three days 
will generally be found cured. 

The internal parasites, which embrace 
from thirty to forty varieties of worms, 
are a far more serious evil in the kennel 
than the external parasites. Those often- 
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gray 


est met with are the tape-worm and round 
orm, and they are the source of many 
vils and the cause of a large percentage 
f deaths. Some writers, including those 
ho at the present time are often quoted 
s authorities, attribute the presence of 
orms to feeding with cow’s milk, and 
lave gravely recommended goat’s milk 
to be substituted, that, it is asserted, being, 
inlike cow’s milk, free from the ova of 
vorms. Five minutes’ consultation of the 
vorks of Dr. Spencer Cobbold would show 
ese people that the theory is wholly im 
vinary, and that would be a quicker and 
cheaper way of solving their difficulty than 
¢ xperimenting with a herd of goats and a 
ennel of puppies. Italso happens, in dis 
proof of the above too popular theory, that 
pups appear to be born with worms in 
their intestines; at least it isa well-known 
fact that at an age when they have had no 
other than the milk of the 
dam, of those that die, on being dissected, 
some are found with the smaller intestines 
blocked with coils of worms. Breeders 
should take a hint from this fact, and ad- 
minister vermifuges to their brood bitches. 
The most ordinary symptoms indicating 
Vou. LXXII.—No. 430.—41 
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worms are irregularity of the appetite and 
also of action of the bowels. hot, dry nose, 
and harsh standing coat. The results pro 
duced by these parasites are various and 
generally serious—irritability of temper, 
emaciation of body. not infrequent paraly 
sis of hind-quarters, and very often an an 
noying skin disease, difficult to manage, 
which, as it differs in its cause from oth 
er skin diseases, further differs in not being 
contagious It may be as well to Say here 
that several forms of skin disease—nearly 
all except those due to the action of exter 
nal parasites—have their origin in disturb 
ance of the digestive and assimilative or 
gans, and it is in that way worms are oft 
en the primary cause of eczema. Thesame 
result may of course follow, worms not be 
ing present,and in such cases a saline purge 
of Epsom salt and an entire change of diet 
for a week will often effectacure. If the 
dog has been chiefly fed on bread or bis 
cuit, give for a week little else than lean 
raw meat, or vice versa. In the state of 
the skin referred to the following lotion 
invariably allays the irritation: pure 
crystallized carbolic acid, one and a half 
drams; glycerine, one and a half ounces; 
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laudanum, two ounces; carbonate of pot- 
ash, three drams; water! one quart. The 
skin should be well wetted with it twice a 
day or oftener 

Remedies for expelling worms are le 
gion Every kennel man and every dog 
breaker has an infallible cure, which is, of 
COUPTSe, a profound secret: but such men, 
alike ignorant of diseases and of drugs, 
should not be allowed to ape the vet 
erinarian, for great evil is often done by 
the injudicious use of medicines, which is 
not immediately apparent. 

One of the safest and best vermifuges is 
the Arica nut; but a sound, heavy nut 
must be selected, for unsound, worm-eaten 
nuts are inert; give after keeping the dog 
without food for from six to twenty-four 
Hours according to age ; the dose is, for 
young puppies, one grain, to two grains 
for mature dogs, per pound weight, up to 
a maximum dose of two drams for the 
largest dog's 

Another very troublesome disease is 
known generally as canker of the ear, It 
is easily recognized by the dog pawing 
his ear and violently shaking his head. 
(s the disease proceeds, a dark and offen 
sive exudation from the meatus is ob 
served, and the pain and discomfort give 
the dog no rest. The best treatment is to 
give a dose of saline aperient every third 
day for a fortnight, and keeping the ear 
clean by bathing freely with warm water. 
Pour into it twice a day a tea-spoonful of 
this mixture: Goulard’s extract (liquor 
plumbi subacetatis), half an ounce; olive 
oil, two and a half ounces. 

It was my intention in this article to 
consider at length that dreadful disease 
rabies, or canine madness, but I have 
only room to refer to it in a few brief re 
marks 

A mad dog on the rampage, frothing at 
the mouth and covered with foam,is a 
creature of the imagination. 

Mad dogs are not afraid of water; un 
der the influence of the disease they will 
plunge their mouths into water to cool 
the burning fauces. The term hydro 
phobia is therefore a misnomer applied to 
this disease in the dog, although correct- 
ly describing a symptom in the disease 
communicated to man by the bite of a 
mad dog. The bite of a healthy dog, even 
should he become rabid the week after, 
can not possibly produce hydrophobia in 
the person bitten. Nothing but the virus 
of rabies can communicate the disease to 





man. Seizure with a fit of an epilept 
character, convulsion of the body, kie! 
ing with the whole or some of the lim} 
champing of the jaws, and frothing at th 
mouth are not only not symptoms of ra 
bies, but may in nine hundred and nin 
ty-nine out of a thousand cases, if not 
every case, be considered as proof that th 
dog is not mad. I have neither seen 
heard of, nor read of a mad dog suffering 
from such a fit except in the very last 
stages of the disease. 

The true and unerring symptoms are 
change in the natural disposition and 
temper; excitement on seeing anything 
bright and glistening, such as patent 
leather, polished metal, ete. ; a disposition 
to retire behind dark objects; a peculia 
gleam in and unsteadiness of the eye; dis 
position to gnaw inedible things, such as 
straw, stones, carpet, wood, his own chain 
ete.; Shapping at imaginary objects; un 
usual excitement on hearing strange o1 
sudden noises; indiscriminate attacks on 
every other dog (in a usually quiet, well 
behaved dog this conduct should alon: 
excite strong suspicion); change in. the 
tone of voice, the bark becoming harsh, 
husky, and hollow in sound, 

Kven one of these symptoms should put 
the owner on his guard and on the qui 
vive for others, and a combination of sey 
eral or all of them may be considered cer 
tain evidence of his madness. The first 
duty, then, is to isolate the dog, and keep 
him confined, waiting the development of 
other symptoms and examination by a 
veterinary surgeon; and if the services of 
the latter are not obtainable, keep the pa 
tient supplied with food and water, and 
watch the progress of the disease. If he 
howls dismally, persists in gnawing ined 
ible bodies, is seized with paroxysms ol 
rage, or becomes paraly zed to any extent, 
although death would certainly ensue 
within twelve days or so, probably less, 
from the time the seizure was first ob 
served, it will be most merciful to the ani 
mal to end his sufferings by killing him. 

There is no known cure for this terrible 
malady, and it is fortunate that it is com 
paratively rare. Under these circum 
stances it is pleasant to record that a 
gleam of sunshine on this dismal subject 
comes to us from France, where M. Pas 
teur has been prosecuting researches into 
the nature of this disease, which has baf 
fled the learned of every country for more 
than two thousand years. 




















LASGIRD 


WITH THE AFGHAN 


BOUNDARY 


COMMISSION 


BY WILLIAM SIMPSON 


ib iges present condition of Central Asia, 
as well as of the countries around it, 
in searcely be understood without giving 
the raids. 
Kor a long period of time this raiding sys 
tem has gyone on, but, owing to the out-of- 


account of Turkoman 


some 


the-way position of the region, the people 
of the West little or 
What was taking place. 


knew nothing of 
It is only lately 
thata few daring travellers have ventured, 
at great risk to themselves, into the Dasht 
i-Turkoman, as the great plain of Central 
\sia is called, and revealed to us a slight 
Hav- 
ing gone with the Afghan Frontier Com 
mission through Persia to the banks of 
the Heri-Rud and the Murghab,I thus pass 
ed over one of the favorite raiding grounds, 
and had the opportunity of seeing the re 


knowledge of its present condition. 


sults which it produced, and of realizing 
to acertain extent the appalling character 
of the system. The raiding of the Turko 
mans was essentially a slave-dealing sys 
tem, founded on the assumption of a right 
of property in human flesh and blood. 
Men, women, and children were carried 
off to Khiva and Bokhara, thus placing 
the impassable desert between them and 


their homes, so that eseape was all but im 
possible this security producing a corre 
sponding value in the slave markets of 
these places. 

These predatory excursions were known 
the 
the 


as ‘‘chapows” by Persians, and as 
The 
number of men engaged in one of them 
depended much on the character of the 
leader: if he had a reputation 
for success in such expeditions, large num 


‘‘alamans” by Turkomans. 


previous 
bers would flock to him when a new raid 
was projected ; at times as many as five or 
six thousand men would engage in one of 
these expeditions. Horses were put un 
dera peculiar diet and traiming to fit them 
for the necessary endurance, for it must be 
understood that the 
formed the essential 


Turkoman’s horse 
part of the raider, 
where long rides and sudden surprises 


As 
the Thugs of India converted their sys 


were the main tacties of the game. 


tem of murder into a kind of worship, so 
the mollahs, 
gave a religious sanction to the foray by 
first the 
‘alaman” would move slowly across the 


Ishans, or Mohammedan 
blessing it before starting. At 


desert; but as soon as the Persian frontier 
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was passed, it made long and stealthy 
marches by unfrequented routes, avoid 
ing all large towns, till the seleeted dis 
trict was reached. Small parties were then 
detached: these in the dusk of the early 
dawn ere pt under the cover of hollows or 
rising ground toward villages, on which 
they came down with a lightning sweep, 
sO as to catch the men or women at work 
in the fields, or by the surprise to seize the 
cattle before they could be driven in. 
Men, women, and children, as well as 
horses, cattle, and sheep, were all fish to 
the Turkomans’ net, and whatever was 
taken they carried off to the main body 
of the alaman, who guarded the plunder 
while the detachments carried on the work. 
If a village could be taken, then every liv- 
ing thing in it became spoil; whatever 
the robber’s horse could carry, or what 
ever could be forced to move on its own 
legs, was borne away. Young girls—if 
they were pretty and children 


vere looked upon as the most 


sold to the highest advantage in 


€ 
valuable prizes, as they could be f sk, 4 
iad v 


i 
the bazars of Khiva or Bokhara 


TOWER OF 


it was also considered a lucky stroke when 
anv one of wealth or rank was caught, a 
heavy ransom being expected for his re 
lease We were told of one raid in which 
130,000 sheep, goats,and other animals had 
been swept away; this large number has 
much the appearance of an exaggeration, 
but supposing we subtract a large discount 
from the tigures—say twenty-five or even 
fiftv per cent the sum will vet present a 
calamitous loss to the people who were de 
spoiled When the operations on the 
ground selected were completed, the ala 
man began its retreat, generally taking 
another route from that by which it came. 






[f not too much overburdened with spo 
the plundering would go on during t 
return march. When a successful expe: 
tion had been made, and each return: 
rich from robbery and crime, there y 
rreat rejoicing in the auls, or collectio 
of kibitkas, which form the villages 
Turkestan; the Ishans again came for 
and uttered prayers of thanks to Alla 
for all the eood things which had come ft 
them. 

Sir Peter Lumsden and the portion o 
the Afghan Boundary Commission whic! 
started from London had to pass throug 
Persia, and we had not marched far fron 
Tehran when indications of this raiding 
system began to appear. The capital ot 
Persia is about 600 miles due west from 
the frontier on the Heri-Rud, and the raid 
ers were in the habit of carrying their ex 
peditions up to less than 100 miles of thi 
seat of government. To realize this state 

of things we have to pictur 
an to ourselves the Highlanders 
regularly coming to Derby 
4 | as they did in 1745, or ever 
nearer to London, and plun 


REFUG 


dering the whole region as they came and 
went, to give us an idea of the condition of 
Persia up to the present day, for it is onl) 
a couple of years since the raiding ceased 
The Turkomans were not without daring, 
but this state of things must be looked upon 
not so muchas an illustration of their char 
acter, but rather as showing the imbecili 
ty of the Persian government, which either 
permitted such things to take place or con 





nived at them through its subordinates on 
the frontier. The people had to do the 
best they could to protect themselves. 
Villages, through insufficiency of num 
bers, could not oppose large bands of well 
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GREAT 


HIGHWAY 


ned marauders; but strong walls could 
constructed 
Vind 


ind 


as @ means of defense 


is the building material in Persia 
nadry climate it fulfills every ne 
ssary requirement; we found the vi e 
al made of this, and often of 


thickness, so that a breach could not 
ve easily made 


lilag 
Is 


were 


reat 


Through this there was 


1 ; 

oniv one small entrance, SO 1ioW that a 
lurkoman on horseback could not pass 
through, whieh, had it been large, he 


might possibly have done when in chase 


f those flying for refuge, and the village 
night have 


means, 


been taken through 


this 
The door in many instances was 
stone, so that it could not be destroyed 
Vv hre The raiders never thought ol 
iVing siege iInany way toaplace. They 
nadea sudden dash; if it failed,they went 
If to try the same process on the next \ il 
ie; henceall that the villagers required 
was refuge and safety from these moment 
iry assaults. 

We found a remarkable instance of a 
village with the necessary defensive con 


ditions on our route; it is called Lasgird, 
and it is within 100 miles, to the eastward, 
of Tehran, thus illustrating how near to 
the capital protection was essential. In 
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plan the outer 


as acirele, this ben QO 
an exceptional feature Its antiquity may 
De presumed as” tiie barking out ol 
the cireular form is aseribed to Las or 
Last, a sonof Noah—a character not wen 
erally known to Biblical students—gird 
having a meaning something like ring or 
girdle, being that whieh woes round or in 
closes. This circular wall may be about 
20 or 30 feet thick, and it rises in a solid 


form to perhaps 30 or 40 feet: on this the 
| 


iuses are built in two irre cular tiers all 
round. Perched at this le 


ight,the people 
f ] ] } ] 
were out OF all danger, while the only 
entrance was closed by a massive eranite 
door 45 by 37 inches. and about 7 inches 
thick, working on pivots, like the old stone 
doors found sti 


| existing in the Hauran 
The central part of the inclosure was fill 


ed up with a honey-combed mass of houses 
which were used 


tor 


the 


storage of grain 
and for recei\ Ing the horses, cattle, shee p, 
ete The means of communication round 
this strange structure was by a baicony 
formed of projecting trees, rudely trimmed, 


covered or interlaced with branches, and 
then laid over with mud, and without any 
external protecting railing. On this dan 


gerous and rickety support we saw wo 





ee, 
coal s 
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men children shee Pp, and coats moving 
about; the goats may have been quite at 
home, but what percentage of children 
tumbled down every year we did not 


earn: such accidents seemed to us—stran 


gers—as something inevitable under the 


conditions When a raid took place, all 
that could manage to get inside were safe; 
there was no intermediate position; it was 
necessary to be either in or out: to be in 
side was salvation, on the outside was de 
struction W here there were hills or ris- 
ing ground near the villages, towers were 
constructed.and men kept constant wateh 
When the cloud of dust was seen in the 
distance—a sure indication of horsemen in 
dry climate—muskets were fired to give 
ining, beasts were driven into the vil 
re and every one sought the protection 
o) Valls In many cases the fields were 
too distant for those working in them to 
have time to run to the ¥ illage, so towers 
of refuge had Lo be erected : these eould 
either be entered by a ladder, which was 
drawn up afterward, or by a narrow 
opening, through which it would have 
been certain destruction for the pursuer 
to attempt to follow. The mills for grind 
Ina corn had to be placed wherever a 
stream of water could be found, and | 
noticed that there was a tower of refuge 
attached to each of them, and it was so 
placed that the miller could run up into it 
vithout having to vo outside 

Such were the conditions under which 
agriculture had to be earried on Com 
meree had also to struggle agaist the 
same difficulties If the raiders got in 
formation of a rich caravan of merchan 
dise or of pilgrims passing between Teh- 
ran and Meshed, they lay in wait for it at 
some convenient Spot where its capture 
became almost a certainty. To insure 
safety, caravans alwavs went in large 
numbers, and an escort went with them, 
but merehants, mule-drivers, pilgrims, and 
escort were all impressed with such terror 
of the Turkomans that their powers of de 
fense might be compared to that of sheep 
when the hungry wolves make an attack, 
\ piece of art lery was often sent, which, 
like artillery in battle, might have carried 
a morar power alone with it, but practi 
eally nothing eould have been more use 
Less Its moral effeet on those belonging 
to the caravan was that they looked upon 
it as something in the light of a talisman, 
which had the virtue of counteracting all 
the powers of evil; if the ery of an ‘‘ala- 


man” was raised, the mob of pilgrin 
and merchants at once crowded round t} 
gun as a place of security, and supposin 
the gunners had retained the necessar 
courage to have fired it—a most doubtf 
supposition under the circumstances—th 
effort would have been an impossibility 
At regular stations on the road, ear 
vansaries exist for the accommodation © 


travellers; these are large structures, gei 
erally built of brick, and with a strong 
door which could be secured, and_ tli 
Turkomans defied. These places could 
ceive camels, horses, and all beasts of bua 
den, as well as men and women; they ar 
what might be called the ‘hotels’ of the 
Kast, and in the season when the pilgrims 
visit ‘‘ Meshed the Holy” those on this 
route become crowded with a varied Mass 
of humanity, which presents a fine field 
of study to all who are interested in East 
ern habits and customs. The journey 
from Tehran to Meshed occupies the most 
part of a month, and in the days of Turko 
man alamans it was a time passed in con 
stant terror and alarm; but the desir 
among Sheah Mohammedans to visit tne 
tomb of the Imam Reza is so great that 
thousands of men, women, and children 
vearly risked all the difficulties and dan 
gers of the route. It will be easily under 
stood that commercial operations could 
not flourish under such opposing influ 
ences; the wonder is that any trade could 
have existed under such an order of 
things. Caravans with merehandise nev 
er ceased to pass; but business under such 
circumstances must have been of avery 
limited kind. We had on our way a tan 
gible evidence of the amount of mercan 
tile activity which goes on; this was the 
postman between Tehran and Meshed: he 
passed only once a week between these 
two places, and he could carry all the cor 
respondence, not only of these two im 
portant cities, but also of the region be 
tween, which is over 500 miles—about the 
distance from London to Aberdeen—in 
the saddle-bags of the horse he rode, and 
he never seemed to be overburdened by 
his load. . 

The road we travelled on eastward from 
Tehran is an ancient one, and in addi 
tion to the interest it presented to us in 
connection with the raiding system, it 


had historical associations which belong 
to a far past date. From the earliest times 
it must have been the great highway of 
Central Asia. The Dasht-i-Kuvir, or Great 
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PENJDEH 


Salt Desert, comes close up to it on the 
south, and the Elburz range is on the 
northern side. The road passes along close 
to the base of the hills, thus avoiding 
hem; and as the desert on the other side 
s impassable, this road is almost the only 
ne of communication between east and 
est through Persia. By this route Al 
exander pushed his conquests to Bactria 
ind India; in the opposite direction the 
hordes of Genghiz-Khan brought death 
ind devastation westward. Timour-Lung 
nust have trodden over the same ground. 
\t a later date the cruel Nadir Shah 
marched his army on this line when he 
nvaded India and slaughtered the inhab 


tants of Delhi. The road led to ** far 
Cathay,” and Mareo Polo must have 
made its acquaintance in his travels. — It 


vas from the earliest times the route of 
commerce as well as of conquest, and car 
ivans bearing the productions of India, 
China, and the far East have for many 
long ages toiled along this dusty way. 
Meshed is only about 100 miles from 
vhat used to be the Turkoman frontier. 
It was rather a surprise to find it such a 
large and important city in such near 
proximity to the home of the terrible 
raiders, but, as already explained, these 
scourges never attacked large towns; 
hence Meshed enjoyed a condition of safe 
ty. It is the capital of Khorassan; the 
Governor-General of that province resides 
there, and he has always a body of troops 
at his disposal. The great importance of 


Meshed results from the tomb of the Imam 
Reza being within its walls. Thousands 
of Sheah pilgrims come every year to wo 
Ship at this shrine The rich Spe nd mon 
ey, and the poor are fed at the « Xpense 
ot the saint, who, although dead nearly 
a thousand years ago, is enormously 
wealthy. He possesses villages and lands 
in every part of Persia, the revenue from 
Which amounts to a large sum every year 

Mirza Abdul Wahab Khan, the Govern 
or-General of Khorassan, received the Af 
ghan Frontier Commission with much 
ceremony On its arrival at Meshed The 
istikhbal, or procession of welcome, met 
Sir Peter Lumsden a mile or so outside of 
the city, bringing carriages with it, in 
which the members of the Commission 
were driven to a camp of magnificent 
Here the chief 


cook of the Governor-General had asplen 


tents pitched in a garden 


did breakfast in readiness, in which Per 
Sslan pillaus and other dishes peculiar to 
the country appeared in such profusion 
that, although we all had appetites in 
good condition from the early morning 
march, our powers were not sufficient for 
the occasion, and dishes had to be re 


moved untouched 


In the plain around Meshed there are 
villages with people living in them, but 
our first march eastward brought us to a 
region Where they had long ceased to ex 
ist. Here and there ruined walls and 
mounds told that a population had lived 
upon the ground. This had been so long 
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CON 

a 
ma 
traces of 


eit certain 


veen Tehran 


Walls 


thick 
re ind the 


‘ ] } 
elds, all telling 


precarious condi 


men told us of the raids, and 


Hhad Deel mace prisoners and 


recounted ther experiences to 


istWward ol 


Meshed, as we 


dreaded Turkoman coun 


larKed ve 


found 


censed to 


1 desert only 


» Saraklis, and Trom 


Heri-Rud to Kubhsan, 
to Herat 


not a single vil 


vo hunared 


Herat is t 


is.and nearlv the whole 


Sa aesert Searcely a soul 


extent of 


over thi large 
we passed shep 


flocks, but it is 


ONLY 


last vear or so that thev have 


the danger Was once so 


Our wav eastward to Sarakhs was alone 


the Keshef Rud.a stream which flows into 
the Heri-Rud at Pul-i-Khatun. At Ak 
Durbund wretched fort 


doze lh 


mud 
half a 


scarecrows, Which in Persia are supposed 


there IS a 


in which we found about 


to be soldiers Here the valley of the Ke 


shef-Rud had become narrow, and there 


vere towers on the hills, with walls be 


tween them, which had been intended to 
prevent the raiders from passing 


had 


a pur 
\ hich 


pose in SucCceSS hot been at 


tained 
After Ak Durbund we left the 


Keshef-Rud, and struek northeast on the 


passing 


direct line to Sarakhs; this soon brought 


us to hieh vround from which we looked 


down on the Heri-Rud, and where | got 


the first glimpse of the great plain of 


Asia 


before been passing through the desola 


Central Having for some weeks 


1 


tion caused by the inhuman forays of thi 
Turkomans, every day bringing us_ to 
some further illustration of their doings 
or tale of their cruelties, here at last we 
could gaze down on the source from which 
they came. It recalled the ascent of Ve 
suvius after having seen the remains of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. I was look 
ing on the crater from which torrents of 


human lava had poured out, carrying 
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ind death on their way. On a 


low 


ine 


undulations where 


ivd were the 
wthern slopes of the Paropamisan 
sank into the flat level 

lurkoman, the line « 
le north 


the horizon of the 
1 
ealled the 


Asia 
the 


theory tha 
had peer 
Dasin of 


the ( 


remote period an 


an, When this, with vasplan 


Muxine, was probably but « 


As we 
aceful 


me 
cazed upon the 
liy 


had 
While standing on this 


nova 


enough; 
a desert 


be seen, for 


! prod iced, 
and thinking of what the past had 
l and 
lately oecurred, I be 


the 


’ , 
the changes which 


KNOWLES 


gan to reaiize the 


that present time 1s a turning 


to 
th’s surface. \ 


nt in relation this portion of the 


creat and lm portant 


in the history of the human spe 
\ order of thin 


Asia 


} 
and muraer 


P . " } 
shad been closed: ane 


Ss about t beg This part of 


id become ;¢ 1 of thieves 


it had become all but separated from 


rest of the world: civilization had been 


out: its people vn to be a 


tion of Ishmaelites, their hand agvalnst 


rv man, and every man’s hand against 


mi. Law and order were now to 


ap 
i; safety for men and property would 
in the fut commerce, With 


Lhe rule ire: 


its train of what 1s new and progress 
] 


ve, would soon take the place of war and 


man-stealing; and better conditions would 
result, not only for those who had sutfer 


1 


ed, but also for those who had been the 
cause of the suffering. 

The honor of suppressing this raiding 
system and all its manifold evils is due to 
She may have other objects in 


LXXII 430.—42 


Russia. 
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iew as the ultimate aim of her 


extension 


into Central Asia, but for the accomplish 


ment of this she dese 


ana 
miarkets 
Tepe 


Geok 


W hile 


eoun 


Cualrie 
4] 
Liie 


, 8O that 


Ing Svsten) 


round were demora any 
ve lopm nt or progress as out of the 
iestion: but now the vv ill have a chance 
‘a settled condition 


The 


and their prosperity 


certain only influence in that 


at present as 


1h) 
lation to Af 


rhanistan and India, and perhaps the an 


Lhe prob 


nexation of territory in Persia 
it 


urrived ¢ 


Le 


Sir Pe 
thus duly 
o where the 
gu to have 
irrangement We 
ot ] 
Vv hie 
the Heri-Rud 


ine At the 


aiso 


a couple aayvs 
a aS ¢ eri AKTIS li IS 


amp 
mn the Persian frontier 
the boundary lime 


lt 


reams 


Sit the bed of the river was drv. 


our Vi 
Sa peculiarity of many of the st 
in places the water sinks 


ving thie 


] 
hereabouts that 
} 


w the 


ary 


The Heri- 


CLO surface ad 


season, 


and comes Up agvalh De yond 


above 
further 
on north, it 1s ealled the Tejend. 
In the 


Koh-i-Baba be gins to melt, 


Rud disappears about ten miles 


Sarakhs, and when it 


to 
the 


re-appears 
the 
spring, when snow on the 
the supply of 
ream. Old 
from the 


New Sarakhs was 


water makes a continuous st 


Sarakhs is about a mile or so 


east bank of the river. 


constructed only a few years back by the 
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Persians The or] ‘ istrates the which the Turkomans of to-day live.  T 
character of all thines military amon only building left is an old tomb, ea] 
that peop Instead of maki i place Uecle Baba.said to be the tomb of Abel. ¢ 
capable of resis the n n means of the west of New Sarakhs there is a simi 
attack, this fortress,which is within three tomb, which tradition declares to be t] 
quarte of a mile from the boundary line. f Cain. These are no doubt connect: 
formed of hig mud wal a primitive with another tradition that Adam had ] 
‘ ( ort \ hich has existed in garden at Sarakhs, and came up eve 
this pa or t vO from the earinz morning from Serendib, or C¢ vion 
{ ‘ ’ the or il tv pe « vhich may work in it As the Mohammedans }h 
be seen it e Assyvian seulptures. Old legendary stories about Adam with ( 
Sara id been occupied by the Rus lon and Adam's Peak there, this sho 
uns only about four or five months be [ think, be aseribed to them. but Gs 
re our arrival, and the troops were in a ral Komarotl told me that there we 
small eamp formed of kibitkas General a number of traditions associating N¢ 
Komaroft O the head authority in’ with Mery, and he believes in some eat 
the trans-Caspian province, had come ona Jewish connection as the souree fr 
visit, so | rode over to ask permission to which these legends originated The 
make etches of the old place The ven with the Jewish origin of the Afg@hai 
eral received me most graciously, and and a number of similar inquiries, m 
be left to the { 
ee ee : Seer aaa ee ere — tureinvestigation 
" 
: of archawologists 
Karki Dee» ; 
MERV Sho, | On leaving 8: 
K ALEH ~ 
/ ou rakhs we moved 
Y / >> } 4 
) y L , south along the 
\ ‘ty Prot ee western bank o 
\ / J I a the Heri Rud 
\ \ J | Which brought us 
\= h 1 Bur Al | ° r} 
\ : Z BALKH’ <| to Pul-i-Khatun 
S} . 
\ q\Sar-i-ya ha? pul in” Persiaa 
< Png cpa 
ca? cl ») s} means bridge, 
| , 1°) | 
hist; key ow Z rK | and = khatun 
~ a 
1 BOS vi 9 . 
\ oe Yite: Mair 1 ] lady. It Is sup 
a) : posed that Live 
x ~ ‘ QT \ y a : 
| 7 *s, s Is eS bridge at this plac 
aT ) . , 
| Fi f | is as old as the p 
Gulray ks ph riod of Timour 
is ee 1 Na aa 6g } and that it was 
1} , c yi r wat | built by one of the 
| \\S Sabs 6 He hg A ot SAFAID KOM Sha gaiatl ladies of his fami 
| . ig, i a mtepstna ane een nyt ae 
pul rium i si Ge ly; it is construct 
S&_ HERAT" 0, ~ saa Ss Scale of Miles | ed of brick. with 
| a it Sa ee ihe pasties t six arches, and al 
though much de 
THE NEW RUSSIAN-AFGHAN FRONTIER pas 2 
cayed, it would be 
still serviceable it 
sent a couple of Akhal Teké horsemen as” the central arch were not broken. About 
my attendants. Colonel Alikhanoff was thirty miles further south we could se« 
ith the genera He most kindly in- the entrance to the Zulfigar Pass on thi ; 
vited me to pay him a visit at Merv, of eastern side of the rivers it is a grand 
which he is the Governor—an invitation gorge among bleak, rocky hills. Zulfigar 
which I greatly regret it was out of my was the name of Ali’s sword: it means 


power to accept at the moment, our stay 
being so short \ll that remains of Old 
Sarakhs is a large mound, square 1n 


Seattered 
around it are portions of mud walls, and a 
huts 


form, and covered with bricks. 


number of rude made of reeds, in 


‘the two-edged,” and was given to him 
by Mohammed. The weapon seems to : 
have been as wonderful as the ‘' Exeali 
bur” of Arthur, for the pass was produced 
by a stroke from it. Ali, who has been 
5 


all but deified by the Sheahs, never could 
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» been in his lifetime further east 
1 the Euphrates Valley; still faith 
- epeated legends about him which 
end as far as Ali Musjid in the Khy 
From Sarakhs to Herat is about 
miles, and nearly the whole dis 
is now a desert; it is known as 
District of 350 Ruined Vil 
As Kuhsan, which is 

ut sixty miles from Herat, we found 
iabitation, and with the exception 


the 
far as 


. shepherd here and there—for they 
the with 
we searcely saw a human 


venture over cround 
r flocks 
This desert condi 
the 
st of the ground might be as fertile 
Herat Valley is celebrated for 
ing, and no doubt but 
wre the villages were destroyed and the 


iw” on our Way. 
mn has resulted from the raiding; 


is the 


it was so be 


ople exterminated. 

At Kuhsan we met the Indian camp 
ind that portion of the Commission 
They had, 
Colonel Ridge 
a remarkable march north 
through the deserts of Beluchistan and 
With it was the Survey De- 
which large 
amount of good work, and given us ac 


vhich had come with it. 
inder the charge of 


vy, made 


seistan 


partment, has done a 


curate maps, which we had not before. 
lt was now nearing the end of Novem- 
ber, and winter-quarters for the camp 

id to be thought of. It was arranged 
that the main body of the camp should 
move eastward to the Murghab, while 
Sir Peter Lumsden, with a light eamp, 
struck away in a northeast direction to 

sit Penjdeh. This took us across the 
listrict of Badghis, once a province of 
the old Ariana, to the 
Kushk, the principal tributary of the 
Murghab. We descended that stream 
to Ak Tapa and Pul-i-Khisti, or ‘‘ the 
that 
the tight took place afterward between 
the Afghans and the Russians at the end 
of March; it is now generally spoken of 
as Penjdeh, but the old remains of that 
place are in reality about six miles to the 
south,on the Murghab. Ak Tapa means 
the ‘* white mound,” from a large heaped- 
ip mass of earth which 
mounds are a peculiarity of the sites of 
old cities in this part of the world, and 
there is some difficulty in determining 
their original purpose. 
doubt but they are old, and it has been 
suggested that they were the 


kingdom of 


was here 


bridge of bricks.” It 


is there; these 


There is no 


* high 
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SARIK TURKOMAN 


WOMAN, 


places” on which the Guebres placed their 
fire altars. One theory is that they were 
tombs. The most probable explanation is 
that they were heaped up to form strong 
places of defense, and were the citadels 
of a primitive period. Scattered round 
these mounds are lower heaps and ridges 
The 
building material in this part of the world 
was, as if is to-day, principally mud, or 
sun-dried brick, which 


marking the remains of the town. 


is the same; and 
earth heaps are all that is now to be seen 


of the remains of cities. There are no 
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incient temples \ eh tell their tales 
ot the past, Such as those It ire Lo ( 
seen in Greece, | rt India Phe 
stru res ere of dust ! ! »adust ey 
have returned Ak Tap s the larges 
Oo Lie nou s Chi Su ill tiie 
vy ma a it ES ed iv ( S 
‘ 1) tel S1LO 1g i \ 8) l Waa CX 
sted a far back dat If the Tapa 
isa t s t (1 its greal Sz ould 
Sho t it the strategie importance of the 
) L been f discovery on the 
pa ) Russial it derives this im 
portance Trom the com iand it Cives of 
l Ipper portion ¢ the M irgha » Val 
ley as well as the Kushk, the line of the 
r leading straight south upon Herat, 
nd forming part of the direct road to that 
plac f) Mery Krom the absence of 
iter, no O sO nV size could move 
south except upon the Heri-Rud or the 
M rghabd a t tiie iN ISILK When Rus 
sia chooses to attack Herat, she will now 
ible to utilize both lines, and march 

{ t 


Oarmies upon that piace 


We found the Sarik Turkomans in oe 


( ition ¢ Lhe Murehab Valley rom 
! Ak Tapa all th \ outh to Meru 
chak, a distance of nearly thirty miles 
Le) vere living, not in houses, but in 
Kibitkas, Which are a nd of hut formed 
of cker-work and pelts; these are mo\ 
able, and are peculiar to the people of 
Turkestan, who are all more or less no 
rack The kibitka does not require a 
central pole like a tent, which allows of 
the tire-plaece being in the middle of the 
tl ict are and the smoke escapes by a hole 
top, the light being admitted by the 

same aperture. No tables or chairs are 
ised; all sit on carpets in the Oriental 
fashion, and the making of these carpets 
one oO 1e O ipations of the women 

| eCSt I Ss i roueh rod iced b Live 
S mm means ive Ot the most 

ww I d eo th r to be re 
eretted about them in the present dav 1S 
that bright colors of a fugitive kind have 


found their wav into Central Asia from 


Kurope, w ch have had a tendeney to de 
stroy t artistic harmony of design, and 
it the same time to deprive them of the 


old value they possessed from the perma 
neney of their dyes The raiding having 
been now entirely suppressed, the Sariks, 
who had been as much given to that as 
their neighbors, have taken to agriculture, 


and we found them busy with the plough, 


while groups were clearing out the old 


irrigation channels, and bringing m« 
We round 


llage or two of them in the Kushk \ 


round under cultivation. 
ley, in which they were extending t 
operations. I find that writers and spe 
ers at liome suppose that the region is 
desert. This is OnLY SO far true at the p 
sent day from the land having been, fr 
causes explained in this article, out of ¢ 
tivation for many years It is Importal 
to understand that the country need 1 
necessarily be a desert; in former times 
was not so; on the contrary, it was ric 
and fruitful, with a large population 
About the middle of the third centur 
B.c., Antiochus Theodorus, the grands: 
of Seleucus, was called ** the Governor o 
It ecoul 


not have been a desert at that period 


the Thousand Cities of Bactria.” 


Bactria itself, the modern Balkh, how 

mass Of shapeless mounds, was known as 
the Mother of Cities.” Merv was eal] 

ed ‘* The Queen of the World.” The Bun 


dahis mentions a district which must h: 


een in this part of the world, and state 
that ‘‘in the days of Yim a myriad towns 
and cities were erected on its pleasant and 
prosperous territory.” The vast quant 
ties of mounds, extending all the was 
from the Caspian to the base of the Hindu 
Kush, attest to the truth of these historic 
il declarations. 

There could not have been in the past a 
more “pleasant and prosperous territory 
than what t 


1e banks of the Murghab must 
have presented. The Bundahis speaks of 
the ‘* Marv River” as*‘*‘a glorious river in 
the East”; its water at the present day is 
clear and bright, of a delicate grayish 
blue tint. Itisa much longer stream than 
the Heri-Rud. Merv is wholly indebted 
to it for its fertility, and the river was 
known as the Mawr-i-ab, or water of 
Mawr or Merv In this we have a much 
more probable etymology of its name than 
that usually given, which is explained as 
being from murgh, a ‘*fowl,” and ab, ** wa 
ter, this being evidently amodern Persian 
The valley south of Ak Tapa 
is What in Scotland would be called a 
that is, the river flows through 
a flat ground between hills. In many 
places this level soil is three or four miles 


derivation. 


‘*strath” 


wide, and by means of canals the whole 


be cultivated. At Penjdeh—the 
vord meaning ‘‘ five villages” (this is mod 
ern Persian, the ancient name being lost) 


Space Can 


the remains extend for miles, and are only 
known to the natives as ‘‘ Kona Pendie,” 




















WITH THE AFGHAN Bi 


ld Penjdeh. Captain De Lassoe, one 
e officers attached to the En 
ssion., discovered an extensive and 
narkable group of caves at this 
iich were, in all probability. at 


i Buddhist vilrara, or monastery 


rea large number of such estab 
its In Balkh, of which we have de 
yns, in the seventh century; and 
s every reason to suppose that thes 
las far west as Persia Meruchak 
next place vhich must ha e had in 
ince in the past It is on the east 


unk Of the river, and about twenty 
es south of the present Penjdeh 
nounds here are very numerous, and 
erumbling mud walls belonging to 
LOoOWwnh of consideral 


le extent are 


in existence, showing that it must 
e had a large population at no far dis 
period. The piers of a well-built 
standing, and close 
hem is a ford, D\ which we crossed the 
ion which, from the depth 
river, was not without some dan 
About eleven miles farther south is 
ice now known as Karaoul Khaneh, or 
Here, again, t ie old 


is lost, and we have nothing left 


lara-hOouse 


ntify the mounds of an old town 
@xist at it From Meruchak to 


1 


a mile or so south of Karaoul 


neh there are no tnhhabitants; owing 


1 . 
s, the pheasants have mecreased 1} 


numbers, and our party had splen 


shooting, which, it was declared, the 
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best preserves In | ! land could not have 


exceeded Another march brought us to 


Bala M rg ib, Where We LOOK Ip our Wil 
ter-quarters Wi aril ed there On the 
12th of December, and remained till the 
L5ti © bk PUAPV, ad C OVC! »MmOnTHS 
It is not ti the 2d of Janu t thie 
sé ere cr « neo The ¢ S sho 
occasionally, but it ¢ not is ne on thre 
ground The pierei cold blast whieh 
sweeps along ove Purkestan en the 
thermometer 1S Ta ) ero is) called 
the ¢ neter of Centra \sta b hati 
suggestive ofa cutt g na 

rhe camp was moved to a place called 
Gulran, which was nearer to the Heri-Rud 
and not so distant from Meshe¢ d Herat 
Tron Which places supplies were drawn 
As it ippeared that ¢ eryvthing connected 
ith the boundat vas iIncertain, and 
the com ne of the Russ in Comiunissioners 
seemed as far otf as ever, | determined to re 
turh home So LoWwAard ft eendof Febi wary 
Lrecrossed the Heri-Rud.and came back by 
VaV O Me shed and Ss i d to As toad 
At Bunder Gez, the port of Astrabad on 
the Caspian, there is a e of steamers 
\ ich brought me to Ba l mad here | 
Was again on the route V Which our par 


tv travelled on the outward journey in 


September The Caspian and the Bla 

seas are connected by the railway from 
Bato itn to Bak l from Bato lin Steamers 
run to Odessa By this line of communi 





1 I returned to Europe, after an ab 


sence Of about eight months 


KIBITKA 


i 


Seat gene penne 











\ ROSE OF JERICHO. 


BY FRANCES L. MACI 


- \\ HY do you take my carden rose, 
Still fresh and glowing, from the vase, 





And give a dry and withered stalk 
My favorites dé VV place 
‘Lady,’ he said, ‘there came a day 


When far across the burning plain 
Slow crept, as hour by hour went by, 

\ winding camel train 

And none in all that wandering band 

Who sought with me the Orient’s shrine 
Concealed beneath the pilgrim’s garb 


So sad a heart as mine. 


‘*But while with mournful thoughts I mused, 


Light blown, as if from fairy bower, 
Came fluttering o’er the yellow sand 


To me this magie flower. 


[I knew its folded petals hid 

The breath and bloom of other days, 
And that some happier hour might give 

Its beauty to my gaze. 


‘Through all the paths of Palestine, 
And wide across the stormy sea, 
My cherished rose of Jericho 
[ brought to home and thee. 
\nd now the secret of my soul 
I to the wizard rose have told, 
And if to-morrow’s light shall see 
Its d isty scroll unrolled, 


‘If life and bloom and odor come 
Again as from a grave set free, 
The rose of Jericho will tell 
That secret wish to thee.” 


The morning beams; the lady steps, 
Expectant, to her garden bower; 

Behold, the withered stem upholds 
A rare, mysterious flower! 


A subtle odor steals abroad; 
The petals gleam with golden hue: 
It is as if the wanderer’s heart 





Had opened to her view. 


A ste p draws near; there is no need 
For words to tell what roses know; 
To utter love’s own speech has flowered 


The rose of Jericho 
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#T is worth while to visit 
h acivilized people that 
i still grinds grain by 

hand between two 
for doubtless 
may find among 
them bread the 
primeval flavor, and 


stones: 


We 


ol 


men and women that are racy and strong. 


Is out for Cape Breton to see such a 


peopl We are so full of steam and elee 
tricity that a deal of fizz and flash blinds 


As I] 


sped along on the Intercolonial Railway 


is to the charms of simple things. 


from Quebee past the watering-places on 
the St. Lawrence, the beautiful scenery of 
the Matapediac, the Restigouche, the Bay 
of Chaleurs, and across New Brunswick, 
I kept wondering whether I could really 
enjoy a patriarchal sincerity in life, and I 
vas eager to reach the place where I might 
At last 


Mulgrave, and beheld 


test my honesty and sympathy. 
[ arrived at Port 


Cape Breton Island across the Strait of 
Canso. Our two canoes were soon taken 
from the train and launched on those 


Eastern waters,and we paddled away down 
ie strait. 
The map showed us that Cape Breton 
s a triangular island at the eastern end 
of Nova Seotia, about 115 miles long and 
90 wide. The southern and central por 
tions, comparatively low and undulating, 


ire cut up by numerous bays, channels, 
and lakes of ocean water; the northern 
part is a peninsula, presenting a plateau 


from 500 to 1000 feet high, some ranges 
of hills on top of this, numerous streams 
cutting deep gorges, and bold picturesque 


I 


ARNHAM 


shores alone the Atlantic and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. As a rule the hill-tops 
and highlands are covered ith forest 
and the s oping shores at the water eda 
of the sea and the ikes are oceupied by 
a strip of farms The island is divided 
into two portions by its interior waters 
and a canal at St. Peter's giving access 
to the Bras d'Or lakes 

To get at once at the heart of the sub 
ject, we pushed on down the winding 
strait, a mile or two wide with hilly 
shores sloping down to the water, and 
threaded our iv through the eanal at 
St. Peter's Bras d'Or lakes won our ad 
miration at once We followed at first 


a narrow winding channel about wooded 


islands and between hilly shores. They 


are like mountain lakes, and yet the wa 
ter is salt, and so deep (from 200 to 500 
| 


feet) that ships black 


and great ocean 
steamers thread their way through the 
forest. The sea lies at rest in the Bras 
dOr;: neither tide nor surf disturbs his 
sleep; only a strong wind ean rouse him 
there to a suggestion of his boisterous 


life beyond the encireling wall of hills. 
Once a whale came in and lost his way, 
and a man soon captured the monster of 
the deep far inland among the hills 
Great Bras d’Or Lake, with the West and 
the East bays, is about 40 miles long by 20 
broad, 

The cultivated shores of this warm sun 
ny basin in a Northern sea present very 
graceful lines in sloping upward from the 
blue sea to the forest crowning the mount 
ains, and the common houses and irregu 
lar fields are graced with many scattered 
trees and groves. 

We felt everywhere the charm of an 
unusual beauty in these quiet scenes as we 
paddled in and out of bays and coves and 


channels innumerable. Now and then 
we got a glimpse of some of the people, 


but we kept on our journey to complete 
our geography before entering the social 
world of Cape Breton 
of 


After some days 
at Baddeck the 
comfortable steamboat Marion, to take a 
run to Sydney. The 
down the Great Bras d’Or, one of the in 
Hills 


steep and high form a long, narrow pas 


canoeing we boarded 


hasty route was 
lets letting the sea into the lakes. 


sage like a river; woods generally cover 











put tie ind there houses 

i} ds and snow-white eliffs 

ik out of the dark foliage When we 
riled ton tothe Atlantic, our northern 
horizon i I parapet of the hi Ih pla 
teau of Cape Breton, Cape Smoky nd 
oO r lofty heads along the shore, ranging 
otf to rd Cape North Sydney present 
ed some tine views of a large and excellent 
harbor, dotted with shipping; along the 
shores are villages struge ling with domi 
neerll coal docks and volumes of smoke 
yn the Coal mines, and the two towns of 
er some quaint sights in their streets. But 
these more commonplace and commercial 


ob- 


the 


of Cape Breton were not the 


ject of my visit, so we returned with 


steamboat to Baddeck, and prepared for 
our journey among the homes of the peo 
pl 
4 Our plan was to walk along the Atlan 
tic shore, by St. Ann’s Bay, over Cape 
4 Smoky to Ingonish,. and on to Cap North: 
on thence to return alone the Gulf of St. 
: Lawrenee shore by way of Cheticamp, 
Margaree, and Lake Ainslie. This walk 
; of about two hundred miles would take 
i us through some of the most secluded as 
vell as the most populous settlements of 
the peasantry We carried in our knap 
sacks a photographie camera and a little 
provision for luncheons in the wild re 
LOWS 
On issuing from the woods at the head 
of St. Auns Bay we saw before usa long 
stretch of the first part of our walk. The 
pay begins With a pretty complication of 
the blue sea with points, coves, and white 
plaster cliffs among trees. Before it wid- 
ens to the ocean it runs on in a Jong nar 
ro harbor between two walls of hills di 
versified with forests, fertile slopes, and 
rugged cliffs: on the left hand the wall 
ends in a bold headland, Cape Smoky, 
rising from the distant sea-line; on the 
right the ridge ends in a low point, set off 
with the hamlet of English Town anda 
snow-white light-house relieved against 
e deep blue sea The region was first 
oecupied by the French, who built some 
ortifications at English Town to protect 
their fisheries When the island passed 
into the hands of the English, the place 
4 Was abandoned 


By sundown we 
hood of English Town,and began to inquire 


Many 


Breton boasted to me of their hos 


reached the neighbor- 


for lodgings 
( “ape 


pitality. ‘* Your people were very kind,” 
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a time the people of 





[ said to a good man in Baddeck. “0 
ay, sir; I’m sure,” said he, in perfect c 
fidence; ‘‘ we all are that.’ The tray 
of the first day, with our heavy packs 

made us tired, and so I was interested 


our first approach to these farmers’ hea 
At the first house the woman said she 
not able to receive us; at the second hou 
she was unprepared; at the third, she 

plied to us in Gaelic, and motioned us o 
Well, White, the fence-corne: 
rate, will us out.” At 
merits of new-mown | 

At the fourt 
fifth houses Gaelie was given us it 


Our Way. 


at any not cast 
we discussed the 
for a bed under the trees. 
and 
stead of bread, and we went off gleeful 
hungry, at having so good a story to t 
But just 
dusk a hay maker, with his scythe over | 


of Cape Breton hospitality. 
shoulder, met us, and showed us to a hos 
pitable house. The wife soon busied het 
self with our supper, and we passed a si 
make amends for ou 


cial evening to 


many rebuffs. The house was a good « 
ample of these Cape Breton homes, havin 
four or five rooms, with clean floors 
Here and there 
strips of 


al 


bare walls. ay a thie 


| 
| 


} 
ioOoKed U 


mat made o 


rags 
through burlaps—transmogrified roses in 
rare raw colors. Order and neatness pre 
vailed; but the dreariness that generally 
is felt in the homes of the bette 


class is quite oppressive in these peasant 


even 
houses. There is nothing picturesque to 
lend a charm to simplicity. It was before 
supper that we noted this barrenness; aft 
erward we felt the house to be somnolent 
rather than irritating. 

As we strode away down the road again 
in the bright morning the air was cleat 
bracing, the 
went afield, and the bay was rippled by 
breezes whisking down over the 


and birds sang, the mowers 
mount 


ain-tops. The old ferryman in taking 
us across the bay had more than his hands 
full to discover our errand thus on foot 
and likely so far from home. As we land 
ed near the he called out 
‘*Ye're mineral I know 
may turn to the left hand up there by yon 
hill, and go down to thé silver mines of 
St. Ann if ye like.” We thanked him 
for a profession we had not before possess 
The road first leads for three or four 
miles along a very narrow spit of gravel 


light-house 


men ; ye; so ye 


ed. 


that almost divides the bay by crossing 
nearly to English Town; then it runs on 
toward distant Cape Smoky, through the 
belt of farms sloping down from the for- 
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inhabitants, ot hich Lean mention only 
the man and wife with nine small ell 
dren, three dogs, a hen, and a pet pig 
It was a shadowy little piace Vilh a cay 
ernous stone Chimney pieturesg ie vil 
pots and kettles hanging from a crane 
The few dishes vleamed out of the dim 
hess of a corner. cupboard, and the table 
and chairs were unmistakably home 
on made The woman had been in the hay 
field all day, but she cheerfully cooked 


our supper, and gave us the bed usually 





st-covered hills to the beach The 
oses itself in the wide Atlantie 

ist Bird Rocks; fishing-boats in the 
fing rose and fell on the ground 
surf boomed on the beach of 

bles, and the salt sea air blew 

pon us 
By noon-time we happened to meet 
vo boys picking up shells; they said 
the shells were for burning to get 
ime for mending the chimney-cor 
ner, They invited us home to din 
er, but we went on. Then came a 
troop of men and women from their 
hav tield: none of them spoke to us 
it rst, but after we had addressed 
iem a few words, the father among 
them became more sociable, and he 
ilso asked us to dine. Still another 
group gave US an invitation, and at 
last we accepted it. Here was our 
first evidence of the Cape Breton hos 
pitality we had missed the previous 
evening; here people came seeking 
on the highway who might devour 
The men sat down first, and the wo 
men served us with bannoecks and 
sour milk, potatoes and boiled salt 
wkerel, bread and butter. It was 
one of the best meals of our trip; for 
nine times out of ten we were given 
only the staple articles of diet—bread, THE FERRYMAN 

utter, and bitter tea. The people 





spoke Gaelic to one another, and we 

vot no hint of their talk; but the quiet occupied by the children. The poor are 
ind kindly spirit of the family sufficed to always friendly with nature; the little 
put us at ease. After dinner we dragged pig regarded himself as one of the family ; 
wearily onward, still toward Smoky, un- and whenever the woman went to get 
il at sundown we gladly entered a poor some milk from the pan kept in the bot 
man’s hut for the night. It was full of tom of the cupboard, there was a race 
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between her the pig sque tiling. and the 
hen with eager neck the Woman gwen 
erally reached the door first, and then 

much shuffling, just managed to 
fence the others out with her legs Vhile 


' 


they bobbed in and ou inder her skirts 


Ky mithis excitement the pre Oud Walk 
over to lit hearth md such Vas the 
comfort he took in the warmth of the fire 


that | 


} 


e would doze before he had time to 


he down, and thus freque ntiy fell asleep 
supported awhile on four legs and his 
nose [ noted his habits, because the pig 
is sometimes a member of the household 
here in regard to bed and board. A minis- 
ter at a wedding remained all night, and 
was given a low cot bed in the living 
room In the night he was startled at 
finding some one getting into his bed, 
and soon felt it to be the pig nestling 
down against his back. He tried to drive 
it out, but the outraged animal would not 
ro The noise of the fight brought the 
householder, and he explained that it was 
the habit of the pig to come into bed with 
them on eold nights, and assured the 
reverend ventleman that it would do no 
harm 

We now began to be toughened by our 
walking: the fatigue was less irksome, 
and the distances were passed over with 
fewer speculations and inquiries. We 
reached at last the summit of Cape Smoky, 
the barrier that for two days had fenced 
us off from the northward It was a 
pleasure to overlook now our route away 
back to St. Ann, along the strip of farms 
under the long wall of forest toppe d hills, 
at the lower shore toward Sydney, and 
over the wide expanse of the ocean dot 
ted with sail and fishing boats We cook 
ed our luncheon in the shade of a bridge 
on top of the mountain: and the road was 
so unfrequented that not a soul passed to 
take fright, flee to the valley, and report 
uncanny spirits haunting the rorge 

The foliage in that balmy, moist cli 
mate is luxuriant: the trees on a hill-side 
stand relieved one against another as solid 
forms. Under this rich canopy of verdure 
the streams coming down from the high 
plateau of the island have worn deep, 
vinding, narrow gorges. Here and there 
an opening lets the sunlight pour its lus 
tre into a tiny glade carpeted with grass 
under noble trees; but soon the gorge re 
covers its Shadow Vv mysteries, ferns, moss, 
lichen-covered logs and rocks, and the 


laughing brook drowning the fainter 





voices of the woodland When in t 
autumn [ loitered through any one 
these glens, gorgeous with October eol 
above the pools and the dank, somb 
nooks, it seemed like a long elysian bow: 
filled with a golden mist. We walk: 
that afternoon over Cape Simoky ai 
down such a glen to Ingonish, silent at 
satisfied, while one picture after anothe: 
led the faneyv riot in S\ Ivan dreams 

\ cold northeaster, with rain, met us at 
Ingonish, with great clouds of mist rol] 
ing in from the Atlantic. The bay lies 
Within an amphitheatre of high rugged 
hills: at one end of them is the noble 
promontory Cape Smoky, 1100 feet high 
A long, narrow, jagged point of rocks, 
Middle Head, divides the bay into two 
parts, and a long bar of gravel crossing 
this point forms a natural breakwater, 
and makes a pond of North Bay and a 
vgoRd harbor of South Bay. The mists 
rolling about set off well these bold hills 
and rocks, and the intricate forms of bays 
and ponds ; but they added little to the 
comfort of tourists. We watched for a 
while the life on the wharves and schoon 
ers, in the stores, at the fishing establish 
ments, and then began hunting a place 
forshelter. Cape Breton hospitality seems 
to be in strata. At one of these bays we 
met the generous streak; we were taken 
even toa party, where reels and jigs helped 
to pass the night. During the festivities 
the host’s gate was most effectually broken 
up by his nephew in revenge for not being 
invited: and the rest of the night was 
passed by the old man in hunting the 
pieces and the nephew, and imploring 
blessings on his head. At the other bay 
we had great difficulty in getting shelter 
on any terms. We addressed ourselves 
first to a man who keeps the only hotel in 
the place. ‘What are ye ?—blacklegs ?” 
‘Well, I don’t know. We look like 
‘Faith, ye do.” He 
sent a lad to interview the wife, who man- 


them. don’t we2” 


ages the estate: she was in ill humor, and 
so the publie house was closed that day 
Finally, after inquiring through the set 
tlement, we found the good vein again 
away down at the end of the point, just 
where we expected it to disappear under 
the Atlantic. The tedium of a rainy day 
was relieved by moping about the ruins 
of the place traces of cellars, chimney 8, 
and a battery or two—and in gleaning a 
few facts from a history of Cape Breton. 
The civilization of Cape Breton seems 



































CAPE B 


A STRANGI 


o have been reserved for the Seotsman. 


he Spanish, Portuguese, Basques, Bret 
the 


sland to obtain fish and fur, made no col 


} 


ns, and Normans, who have visited 


es Even the Freneh, holding the is] 
ind for over a century, did nothing but 
Arichat, St 


Peter's, St. Ann’s Bay, Ingonish, and build 


fishing villages at 


establish 


] 


the costly fortress at Louisburg to pro 
tect them. Ingonish is said to have had 
il that time a population of 4000 souls 


But although they did nothing to devel 
the 
French attached gvreat importance to 1t as 


op the agriculture of Cape Breton, 


i nursery for drilling hardy seamen 

When they lost the island, they obtain 
ed what consolation they could in pos 
of Newfoundland, 
vinere they maintain to this day a 


SESSIONS the coast 


on 
large 
tof cod-fishers. The English in taking 
possession of Cape Breton seem to have 
continued the French policy. For twenty 
odd years after the conquest the govern 
refused to lands to settlers, 


ment vrrant 
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one of the motives being to keep those 


coasts as a nursery for seamen, and there 
fore to favor fishing and aiscourage ag 


orl 
culture Even as late as 1800 there were 


only a thousand or two of population 


che fly coal-miners and fishermen 


| 


About the beginning of this e« ntury the 


advantages these colonies offered to set 


tlers were much discussed in Seotland: for 


of 


there were 


to 


many the tenantry 
pelled DY the | 


Many of Hi 


had discovered that 


com 


wmadioras emigrate 


the ghland chieftains, who 


the raising of eattle 


and sheep atforded greater profits than the 


letting of their lands to miserable tenants 


we re dispossessing the latter of their farms 


and holdings.” The peasants saw their 


houses unroofed before their eyes, and 


they were made to go on board a 


Stil} 
bound for Canada Some of the voung 
men were glad to visit new scenes. but the 
most of the peasantry left their country 
with the most bitter regret. The first ship 


loaded with emigrants for Cape Breton 
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Mi 


immig cathered strength as it ad 


vanced, u il hh its highest pont 


rradually to de 
added t 


Breton, ex 


me 


t ) 1) 
He hor 1 
hands 


Phe 


island, 


Mul | 


‘OWT the 


25.000, made it 


i Seoteh coun 
t now 1s about 

ure of cle 
12,500 Acadians, 15,000 English and 


mixed races 


population 


SCote 


nor scotch 


scent 


and about 1500 Tndians. 


bracing morning sent for 


us 


vith an elastic stride For 


a twelve miles the route was a bridle 


path, partly over swamps, partly | 
the 


ip and 
We 


vere then on top of the barren plateau of 


lown beds of stony brooks. 


Cape Breton, a mossy, burned, desolate re 
of 
and the huckle 
It 


wearisome to pick your way for miles 


where bare, bleached skeletons 


rion, 


trees shake in t wind, 


berry alone stra the rocks 


Is 


In such ground, jumping from bog to bog, 


Stone to stone, or Walking single poles 


FISHING 
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as | 


Th: 


is uninhabited, except 


ridges over peat holes 
gion, of 


course 


at the half-w house—a comfortab|: 
the to 


earrier and others Crossing 


ay 
kept 


t 


open by government r 


Mall 


barrens, particularly in winter 


end of a lone « 
tramp through the wilderness, was do 

It 
mountains 
The 


senting to the valley a deeply cloven er 


\spy Bay, at the 
lies between two 
that 


western 


charming stra 
ranges of 


meet 


miles inland range 
of rounded summits, ends in a lofty px 
Sugar Loaf, the ¢ ape North of the ma 
Ii 
its summit you see a vast expanse of s 
the Magdalen Islands, Cape Ray of Ni 
foundland, Low Point, near Sydney, a 


the northern limit of our excursion 


the intricate forms of the adjoining coast 
The bay itself is divided by points and 
transverse bars of sand into North, Mid 
dle, and South Ponds. 

We entered the valley just as the las 
load of hay, attended by its group of m 
and women, entered the open barn: 
passed through many cozy little nooks 
like verdant 
along the foot of the wooded mountains 
and about the base of white eliffs. 


where meadows lay lakes 


VILLAGE. 





CAPE 


We had now reached Cape North, the 
northern limit of our journey, and hav- 
ing found again the good streak ef Cape 
Breton hospitality at the North Pond, we 
passed very pleasantly a social, quiet Sab- 
bath. Our course here turned westward, 
to begin the homestretch along the Gulf 
side of the island. But to reach that 
shore we had before us another of those 


BRETON 


FOLK 


Jumping, scrambling trips on roots, 
stones, and poles across the swampy 
DAaLrrels To make the tramp easi er 
we divided the distance in two, and 
went on Monday afternoon to the 
foot of the mountain 

As one of the farmers happened 
to be returning to his home in that 


direction, we put our knapsacks on 
his lumbering eart and walked along 


with him He was an intelligent, 


hearty vouth of seve nty vears, en 
thusiastic, sympathetic, and chatty; 
a large, muscular man, in 


coarse 


homespun, with lively blue eyes 


daneing under his shagey 
and 


brow Ss. 
lighting up his symmetrical 
benevolent His old 


cart, home made, had great massive 


and features 


wheels without any tires—wabbling, 
poetic W heels, the wheels of no-for- 
tune. The old man, swinging his 
legs from the front of the cart, talked 
both to us and the mare ina rhy th- 
mical Way, Lo accompany his regu 
lar and frequent jerks of the lines 
And his 
emphasis had reference to the driy 
ing, not 


and cuts of the switch. 


to words of his discourse. 
** Me grandfather, sir, deserted from 
a MAN—¢o on, Dolly i 
whip—** -of 


a cut oi the 


war in Portsmouth.” 


Here Dolly recognized an old story, 


doubtless, for she settled at once into 
walk, and dozed 

along with tranquil eye despite the 

lines and the switch. **“And he 
vot on first-rate in the Revolution, he 
pip’ —jerk, jerk—‘' and got to be an aide 
de-camp to General 


** Gates, 


a mortally slow 


Dolly, I say” 
and he helped Lo 
surrender, he did. The States, that’s the 
place, str.” Jerk, jerk. ‘‘ Ye 
there! Republics for me! They 
‘em in Europe too.” Here the switch 
broke, the story and Dolly stopped short, 


cut 

surgoyne s 
get on 
need 
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i imped dow) oO eut another 
“ OWS, Sil Ye see, Vim very fon 
on ni conside) of an argun 
‘ ero vion or polities, and 
( L or » ta Oo Off and for 

) So | ( iswitch 
( Wong ror Lt ouctt 
{ a lor Tif erene ti Three ol His 
i ! ‘ i red tL biue string’ Oo 
noranaa | rot the nee 
‘ ! the tea and the barrel of flour, 
» | ‘ off these strings It's a good 
iV to remember that W hile he stopped 
to trim the gad,a pretty Scoteh lass came 
Ip itih Us, cari ne a carpet bag she 
exchanged a tt vords in Gaelie with the 
( tian Ho eleomed her cordially, and 
mde her put her bag on the cart She did 
so, but refused to confide her new shoes 
and stockings to its smooth bottom: so 
Ml Looe that was her hbame walked on 


barefooted, free and uneonscious in her 
short petticoat, and carried her shoes and 
Her 
She was go 


We 


cain, still more blithely, with a 


stockings in her red handkerchief. 
dress was in the carpet bag. 
ing home from a wedding soon 
venton a 
new gad, and a bright-eved maid with us. 
Meanwhile the scenery was as charming 
as our companions. The straight line of 
mountaALS seemed like a cigantic wall of 
rich foliage, almost overhanging the fields 


Phe 


vere capped with dense masses of mist 


of the valley sugar-loafed peaks 


inland, and the amphitheatrical 


gorges high up, very dark, seemed like 
great caverns among the clouds A roar 
ine wind. strone and salt from the sea, 
tossed the trees alone the heights, and 
bowed the grass and heavily laden rasp 


Derry the road-side The walk 


DuUSHeS D\ 


iad a rare charm; we journeyed with quiet 


und quaint and genial spirits, under the 
breath of a storm and the frown of a 
cloud-eapped mountain 

To my great regret we came at last toa 


ork in the road, and the lass took her bag 


to vo down to the river 
Where,” 
to, Maggie 
It woes to the Strait of Canso, sir, and 


on to Montana—tl 


| asked, does that road Lo 


where brother 


hats rn 
John is workin’ on a ranch—and I don't 
now where else it goes 
But | see no boat on thre river ; how 
Will VOU Cross 
| Valk, Sil 
But you'll get wet, or perhaps drown 
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Ach, Vl 
vo over on stilts.” 
And 


hand 


no, sir! not get 


wet at 


Ill 
sure 


bac 


she mounted the stilts, ga 


enough, taking her 
one 
a parting smnie from the waters edge 


went Safely across. 


When we arrived at the old m 
house we could not refuse to visit 
thrifty litthe orehard, only a few ye 
old, although he has had the farm 
his life: then we must take some bre 
and tea, though it was only three o'elo« 
And finally the kind old man walke: 


two miles with 
As 


angle where the 


us to put us on a short 


cut twilight came we entered t] 


two ranges of mount 
ains meet, so confined that the river ea) 
scarcely pass; the wind still roared in thi 
forest, and pressed against our temples 
but the clouds broke away, so that stron< 
lights mingled with the shadows at sunset 
all along that high, straight wall of peaks 
and gorges. 

We now had arrived on the northwest 
ern or Gulf side of the island, and turned 
our toward 
We had not seen the extreme end of Cape 
Breton, Lowland Cove, a place actually 
beyond the reach of the tax-collector 
partly because the route is too long and 
difficult, and partly because the untutored 
folk are too tall and diffieult for him to 
the island of Paul 
much dreaded by all vessels passing b 
tween Cape Breton and Newfoundland 
The path soon led us up from the beach 


heads homeward Baddeck 


overcome, nor wt. 


and across more barrens, and at last can 
All at 


once the light of a ruddy sunset filled the 


out on the shoulder of Cap Rouge. 


Gulf with great splendor, and we stood on 
a pinnacle in the midst of it; it illuminated 


the sea, blue and fleeked with white-eaps 


the surf and flying spray leaping at the 
long jagged coast-line of crags and rocks 
far below us, the little farm-houses and th 
narrow strip of fields running along thi 
top of the bluffs, and back of this the rang: 
of dark bold peaks and gorges leading awa\ 
far-off headland, Cape Mabou. As 
the day ended we found shelter with one 
of the Acadian fishing farmers; but 
this peculiar people is not the subject of 


toa 
as 


this paper, L pass on through Cheticamp 
Head to the 


Scotch settle 
The Margaree, a charming pas 


and Friar’s 
ments. 
toral valley, is considered the garden of 


Cape Breton; in freshets the stream over 


flows its banks, and thus keeps up the vir 
cin fertility of the soil. 


You feel here 
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ene s 


pee, in ~ 
nn tm corns Yah OEE ee 


| 
| 


i 


hfs ] | 
Lis ROS, Lays 


" 


that the farmer is not on the edge of v preliminary to mi: 





and that his life may be easy and happy Just then inder dise ISSLON 
The long narrow valley winding alone more eventful than common 
with the river down the harbor, be- ber, but not in t 
tween two ranges of wooded hills, was 
ive with hay making; the click of mow man decides that he 
g-machines seemed a familiar voice to first b a house 
carts passed to and fro between the matter here vhere 
lds and the barns, or the ‘* barracks.” sawn by hand ii pit man may 
and men and women alike worked busily — said 
Vhile the sun shone We happed 
rive just alter a wedding that Vas 
topic of talk, and we soon gathered some 
notions of the unique scenes connected 
With marriage 


Courtship is by no means a necessary 
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for some, failing to get a tenant, stood 


without windows or doors, the Image ofa 
and heart John 


} 
aesolate 


empty 
a young man duly prepared and deter 
mined to marry, had set out the previous 
week with his spokesman to get a wife. 
He had no particular preference for any 
tL to 


one of the brightest 


one, but they decided to go tirs the 


house of Mary 
the 
but 


girls of had often 
had never 
When they entered the house, a 
hint of their object 
and retired 


parish whom he 


noted with whom he 
spoken. 
was given to Mary, 
the sitting 
The spokesman then delivered his speech, 


in 


she from room, 


which he praised the personal quali 
ties, the fortune, the social position, of his 
friend, and asked the hand of Mary for 
him. As the father had no objection to 
the offer, he at once consented to leave the 
matter to his daughter. She was called 
in, and the spokesman conferred quietly 
a while with her in a corner, and she con- 
sented to the marriage. The spokesman 
then led her out to the middle of the floor, 
and John came from his corner and took her 
by the hand; thus the * ac 


cepted, under the usual penalty of forfeit- 


contract” was 


ng twenty dollars in case the engagement 


broken 


was 


The evening was spent in 
if any of the deacons had 
had wind of the affair, it is probable that 
they 


dancing; but 
would have come and changed the 
festivity into a prayer-meeting. 

The young man afterward engaged the 
priest to publish the banns for the first and 


last time on the following Sabbath But 
Mary had her own plans in all this: she 
knew that the affair would reach the 


ears of Sandy for whom 


she hada 
strong preference, and perhaps bring him 
promptly toa proposal, Sandy did come, 
was that he and his 


father went late on Saturday night, roused 


and the upshot of it 
the priest, and had Sandy's name substi 
tuted in the banns for that of applicant 
number one 

This shuffling of 


common enough, so that 


the cards 


it caused but a 


new was 


passing smile among the friends of the 
parties most interested, But a certain 
young man who heard the banns went 


home in such depression that he asked 
his father for ten dollars. When ques 
tioned he explained that the girl whom 
he had always intended to marry was to 
become the bride of Sandy ——, and he 
Well, 


and why don’t ye carry her off and mar- 


Was going away to the States. 
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ry her versel, Malcolm? Tl give vet 
this minute. et 
brother, see the girl, and bring her hon 
We'll her safe.” Now 
happened that Malcolm was the richest 
the 


upper farm Go, 


here. keep 


three applicants, besides being, I wi 
suppose for charity’s sake, a good fellow 
Suffice it to say that they brought the g 

home, bag and baggage, by stealth, tha 
Sunday night, 





and mounted a guard that 
prevented the suecess of any stratagem o1 
either her part or the part of others, and 
they were married on the following Tues 
day 

These persons were by no means of the 
lower ranks: the girl was described to me 
by an old fisherman as a ** noble-minded 
lookin’ girl, sir; a fine specimen of the 
Highland craft.” A man is all the more 
highly esteemed for such a feat. The re 
jected fellow does not lose heart; he gen 
erally keeps on with his negotiations, day 
after day, house after house, until he finds 
a partner. An intelligent woman, while 
admitting the general predominance of 
worldly interests in these matters, and the 
suddenness with which marriages were 
very often made, said that unhappy fam 
ilies are nevertheless rare this 
people. 

The domestie life of the couple even to 
day in most of the peasants’ homes will 
be exceedingly primitive; the woman will 
do the spinning, weaving, and knitting 
required by the family; and the man will 
make nearly everything needed in the 
house and on thefarm. <A farm andafam- 
ily will require about two hundred dol 
lars’ worth of feed, food, and sundries, and 
this amount represents the average pro- 
duction of the little farms of Cape Breton, 
together with the fishing that many do at 
odd times. 


among 


In the spring, actual want is 
felt by many families until 
fishing begins and thecows give milk once 
more, 


sometimes 


But the island is generally free 
from paupers. 

We were off again early in the morn 
ing over the hills. The valley of north- 
east Margaree was a lake of snow-white 
mists, half in the shadow of the eastern 
hills; the Sugar Loaf Mountain rose above 
it allasa dark blue island. 


The freshness 
of the morning seemed to have entered the 
people, for the road was alive with advan- 
cing groups, all decked in theirsombre best, 
some on horseback, many walking with 
They all talked in Gaelic, 
in rather low but cheerful voices; and a 


elastic steps. 
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1 dignity prevailed even among the athletic games, two 
‘ t seemed that the country folk daneine, and a boot 


e sale ¢ Spruce 
t *Crathering of beer, crackers. and cheese TI ri iverage 
: : 
ns, ararenational picnic. When pienic here offers tl 


rs LUIS progt 
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tae 
or 


meses 
ss ia 


¥-emoaengs 





AT THE WELI 


ve arrived on the shores of beautiful Lake 


1. 8 o'clock a.M.—Drive along the road 
\inslie, a large eonecourse of people had 
ilready met in an open field marked by 


two flags, a space inclosed by a rope for 


to the ground. 
29 9 


0 Clock 





Talking, swinging, and 
Waiting to swing 
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. IZM Cold temperane lunch 

IPM Second part uUkKING.S ng 
I eens il rtos a 

» oP Drive a ¢ the road home- 
daathern oft the ¢ il i 
Uy lp ile sp lliation Tor collect 
Yr mMmOney ere th to build a house, 
vas a& more rmportant event It was ad 
vertised that a noted professional Wwrestier 
ould contend hh alk equally able 
yvoung man of the lake, and that the af 
lair Would present many other attractions, 


From 9 A.M. until 38 P.M. the 
and Walting 
Kach of the 


ta large crowd look 


entertain 
ment consisted of dancing 
for the professional wrestler 
platforms had about 1 
ing at the reels and jigs and the piper. 
The dancing went on all day VIgOrously 
The most impressive figure of all was 
the 


thistle 


the piper The pipes go well with 


national emblem: they are a very 


Their weird, barbaric strains 


nh your ear 
are certainly inspiriting and martial, but 
you must be a Scotchman to love them. 
One of the pipers, a very tall, very dark, 
very shaggy man, sat straight up with a 
rigid neck, stiff figure, puffed-out cheeks, 
and looked like the presiding genius of 
some awful heathen rite. But he was one 
of the gentlest of men. LTafterward spent 
a day with him noting some of the native 
airs of Cape Breton. The following is a 


Pood 


example 


And 


umd Gaelic 


another musician gave me 


song Of his ov 


in Which he celebrates the pastoral charms 


of the southwest Marearee 


Ss @ “Sh 
e a 
Na n 
- 
od o x 
{ - 
fo ao <«@® 2 = 
2 
fon a 
4 
: 7 
4 Ss rl hia i i 


this air 
a COMPpoOsILion, 





We enjoyed a drive about Cape Ma 
vith some gentlemen of the lake, and 
the way we not only had some fine vir 


but account of the manners 


“iso sore 


customs of the people I have alr 


deseribed the ceremonies connected 
courtship and marriage. The last see: 


of life also present some interest. 
wake, whether among the Presbyteria 
or the Catholics, gathers a 
the 


day Ss 


great crowd 


house of the deceased; during t 
the 


work, night and day, serving successi 


family is constantly at has 


meals to those who arrive. It is consid 
ered a marked offense not to come to ; 
wake, and, when there, not to eat anc 
drink abundantly. Two or three fune: 
als near together have actually ruined ; 
family. The pious and aged in the room 
where the corpse hes generally occupy 
while 
the young, in another room, solace their 
drinking, flirting 


Many are more or less drunk when thi 


their time in reading and praying 


grief by eating, and 
procession moves on or collects about the 
grave, and generally it is then that the 
fight occurs which seems a part of every 
gr od funeral. 

Although amusements 
pressed as much as possible by the pious 
yet now and then at Hallowe’en the ** fou 
still mixture of raw 
stirred in cream in which is a 
found. New-Year’s Eve is 


are being sup 


erach” is eaten—a 
oat-meal 


ring to be 
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rarely noticed; the young, armed wit! 


sticks, sometimes colleet in silence abo 
a house, and then all at onee fall to beat 


ing it on all sides. The noise seldom fai 
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se the host; when he comes to the abruptly almost to the legal heig of 

isks what they wish, and de mountaimMs Ilere and re a ¢ COPE 

it they make a rhyme in their Cleaves the ragged rot shores down at 

wefore he will admit them for a Lhe ater, runs upw urd i f rien 

Christmas generally passes with ind at last expands in an at eatre of 

riment or sentiment to quote one 1OLLS iles, tields, and forest g ,on 
most liberalkminded of the minis Lhe mountain-top The g@rass 




















We find no countenance given to 


i the Bible, either by precept or exam 


" He, and we are very much of the Opinion 
i: at it is of popish, if not of heathen, ori 
BS 

: At last the road brought us once more 
7 on to the Gulf shore of the island, north 


of Cape Mabou. 





The coast here rises very 








over the bald capes between the gorges is 
a mere groove, whence the wagon seems 
a Vays to be s] pple You Valk ind Ob 
serve the stones it loosens roll away down 
to the sea; they seem to iure your Tteet to 
follow them The surf sounds far below: 


the Gulf stretches away northward 


ven 
beyond the pale blue line of Prince 


Ed- 
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vard Island, and westward along the rug 


ved blutfs You look straight into the 
arctic eave of the Northeaster: he rushes 
over these sheer bleak heights with Gemo 
niac roarings, and evervthing must cower 
before his rage The life of the region 


seemed to be personated by a withered old 


mah hose ragged homespul Numge on 
him as ona skeleton, and whose unkempt 
ocks tlew about with the wind He bent 


iow over his scythe, and With tragic eager 
tried to mow the few spears of wiry 


grass sticking up out of the barren earth. 


e had rolled 
a little more 


A littie more steepness, and | 


into the sea as the stones did; 


and he 


Wiha, had been whirled away as 


the leaves in November. 

Night seemed more in harmony with 
such bleak poverty than the glory of sun 
set; it threaded 
our Way homeward, inland, up one of the 


enshrouded us all as we 


glens Finally the moon arose, broke 
through the trees, and lit up here and 
there an ethereal picture hung against 
the background of night in the forest 


a pool of the brook, overhung with dewy 
Then 
came out on the high, wide, open bar 
later followed 
down another shadowy glen, and regain 


ferns and silvered cobwebs. we 


rens under the stars, and 
ed Lake Ainslie. 
We 


our walk to Whycocomah, on the Bras 


set out now on the last stretch of 

d'Or lakes. 
Whyvcocomah 

the 


fatigue of 


was doubly charming 


bleakness of the sea-coast and 


White left 


but L settled down in the comfortable 


after 


the travel. here 
me 
inn to continue my rambles in Cape Bret 
the 


is one of the prettiest places on the island. 


on throughout Indian summer, It 


Paddling into the little bay one stormy 
day, Ll saw that clouds covered the sum- 
mits of the hills close about, so that the 
upper forests were all in very dark shad- 
ow against the white mists, while the slop 
ing fields and the village below seemed 
thus to be shut into a verdant cavern; the 
bay of aleaden gloom, cleamed with seeth- 
ing white-caps ; the place seemed a High 
land lake in a storm, a place fit for these 
Scotchmen banished to the New World. 

Salt Mountain 
Great Bras d'Or Lake, with its intricate in- 
land and 


hills ; 


Krom you look over 


water, and its 
but a more per 


termingling of 
horizon of distant 


fect picture is seen from the hill north of 
the 
channels, bays, hills, and valleys come to- 


village. Islands, long thin points, 
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Wi) 


Village vou relish 


gether in a charming composition 


vou return to the 
more limited picture, the quiet street stra 
the 


door 


gling along one of 


the 


Many coves, a 


blacksmith’s alive with t 


quaint people. It has the charm of sec 
sion, and of the lack of anything ve 
striking. When a great sea-going ves 
comes into this cove among the hills 
load with birch timber, you feel surpris: 
by the world, where somethii 
May be voing on, 


outside 


The open-air sacrament is probably t! 
most impressive ceremony to be see 
among these Seotch Presbyterians, and 
was glad to set off for English Town an 
the north shore of St. Ann’s Bay one 


more to witness one of these characteristi 


scenes. Some years,ago these sacrament 

were held on successive Sundays in adjoin 

ing parishes, and entire congregations at 

tended them, but now they are held at thi 
same date in distant localities, to prevent 
them drawing such large and disorderly 
companies, The sacraments are very much 
cherished by the old people, who enjoy 
the devotions, as well as the yearly occa 
sion it gives for social intercourse; by very 
many worldly-minded, for making hors: 
trades, and the preliminaries of more im 
portant transactions; and by the young 
people for the fun they afford. The sery 
ices, in both Gaelic and English, were held 
on opposite sides of a little meadow in 
closed by trees and the road, and divided 
by a merry brook. In the centre was the 
“tent” for the ministers —a sentry - box 
with a wide window. In front of this were 
a very narrow long table, a bench on each 
side of it, and several near thi 
tent. There were also three posts, each 
bearing on top a little box for the recep 


benches 


tion of contributions, and many who 
passed dropped coppers into them. The 
crowd was in sombre black, with now 
and then the pin-back dress and the bon 


net of a servant-girl returned from tli 
States for a summer visit among her peo 
ple. The older women wore a plain white 
cap under a black sun-bonnet or black ker 
chief. Thus the crowd Was a gathering 
of austere and simple homespun folk. For 
a while they walked about greeting friends 
whom they had not seen perhaps for a 
year. But the greeting was sober: sisters 
even did not kiss; many met at first in si 
lence, with teeth set and eyes fixed, and 
shook hands vigorously a long time with 
the motion of sawing wood. 
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THE OLD HAYMAKER 


The sacrament in the open airoriginated bidden worship. It was thus established 


with the Covenanters, when they met by in the Lowlands with the organization of 
stealth in the fields or woods for their for- Protestantism, and it still continues to be 
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i characteristic feature of the Highlands ‘‘St. Paul,” **‘ Bangor,” ** London,” ‘* M 
ifter its discontinuation in the Lowlands tyrs” but the actual compositions and 
| sacrament begins always atelevenon rendering are unlike any other music 
x sday This day is regarded as one earth, Three prompters or precentors sto 
( ) tration: the spirit of it is that of underthe window of thetent.and took the 
fasting and humiliation, expressed in the turnsat leading the singing: that is to sa 
services; the singing of the psalms one of them sang rapidly as an improy 
of David, prayers, and a sermon—all in recitative each line of the psalm, and 
(ait The singing is hat frst impress congregation then repeated each line a 
ed s perfect nique The tunes er him, singing in unison the success 
ive ell-known names, suchas ** Elgin, phrases of the tune. Here are the wo 


Precentor Recit Congregation, 
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isicof ‘‘ Martyrs.” But the effect of 


ne can not be imagined from 





















the score, or from arendering of it 
ng to the usual musical expression 
ecentor sings ina low andexeeeding 
ntive voice,asoft pronunciation, and 

d expression; his recitatives are as 
re as Gregorian chants, but full of 
notes and slurs, and by contrast his 
ises are rendered still more touching 


ie mass of sound coming from the 


ile The congregation also sings with 
ess: but as individuals have their 
1 time, diseords prevall, the tong S\ 1] = 


i 
ire drawn out bevond measure, with 
isal drawl, and the shorter ones are 
ned off and swallowed But the ordi 

irritation produced by these defeets 

s not felt In the complete absence of 
m vou feel less the defects of time 

fact, so drawling is the execution that 

vu just abandon all requirements of 
me, and accept the effects of intonation 
one These Gaelic psalms often have 
n extraordinary effect; when the people 
it times happen to unite their plaintive 





LOOKED 


CAPE BRETON 





FOLK 


voices on certain long notes and slurs, 


the multitude sends up subdued i 

that is wonderfully touching. The preach 
ing was not less interesting than the sine 
Ing One of the worthy ministers seemed 
to me ol a type perfectly s lited to the 
scene He Was a patriarch in veat inh 
fatherly kindness, in serenity and simpli- 
CLLY His cherubic face, set in a frame of 


gray hair and beard, seemed to be made 
for smiling; but some interior power had 
won half of him over to severity—at least 
it seemed so at times when one brow, one 
eve, one side of the mouth, all contracted 
with an expression of gloom Standing 
up in the little sentry-box with his hands 
clasped over his rotundity, he waited in 
silence for some moments, until he had 


established himself in a slow sway ne mo 


tion from side to side: thisswinging seem 
ed essential to all these ¢ ‘ape Breton speak 
ers and singers. Soon he started, in a 
very low voice, a hemming, a word, and a 
hesitation all together, and the hesitation 
often triumphed, made him wait again un 
til more swinging had evolved a sugges 
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on 


Be ak at ot 


een eT 


—— Seen. aS 





HARPER 


HAND-MILI 


tion 
fn illv came up from the depths of a poek- 


The great silver-bowed spectacles 


et, and after two or three attempts scaled 
the heights.and planted themselves astride 
his nose The discourse was then pursued 
iv form: the voice continued to 


low, 


him by his English sermons, ideas 


In its regu 
the 


Judging 


end very confidential, winning. 


were as rare as the angels’ visits that 


med retlected from time to time on the 


See 


old man’s benevolent face; so,to fill in,the 
last words or phrase of a sentence may be 
sometimes repeat d three,even four times; 
the connections were made by these lapped 
jornts The pauses were frequently long 
ian his short phrases; but the swing, 


driving power, held out; the majestic 


the 
ul, even though, as I 


SiOWwWnesS did not I 


saw, it should rain during the entire day 
He preached ett rnity 

filled the few 
the 


order: 


The ye ople meanw hile, 
lay 
without 


benches, and sat and about on 


ground in groups much 
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some 1h the shade of umbrellas, the men 
all bare-headed. It was, indeed, a day of 
fasting and the lasted 
from eleven till five o'clock, when we al 
went to dinner at the farm-houses in tit 


prayer: services 


neighborhood. 
The sacrament puts a serious burden on 
Hun 


dreds of visitors live at these homes du 


the households near the grounds. 
ing four or five days, from fifty to sev 
five being quartered in each sma 
The 
two great beds, one for the men and an 
for the women; the barn 
The family is buss 
for many days baking and preparing fot 


enty 


house. garret floor is turned into 


other also is 


sometimes occupied, 


the arrival of such a company; the cost 
is a serious embarrassment to many, and 
yet the traditions and hospitality of the 
race prevent them from accepting pay for 
The house to which 
was thronged; the tables 
were served abundantly all the remain 





the entertainment. 
I was invited 
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yr of the afternoon with potatoes, salt 


yutter, bread, milk, bannocks, tea. 


ere none of the graces of polite 


reourse went on in a hap-hazard 


d took eare of itself as it might 
very primitive peasantry But 
of erudeness, the mood of the 


was attractive to me; they seem 


» subdued with religious sentiment, 
varmed by strong-social feeling. 
Conununion Sabbath is the most impor 
in both a reli 


At 


hour the roads were thronged with 


of the sacrament 


and a social point of view. an 


1 and women on foot, on horseback, in 
n buggies; and by ten o'clock the 
ids were well filled with people shak 


Hands, passing salutations: some were 


unging quietly the preliminaries of 


vse trades and other transactions, and 
re enjoying the one unfailing publie 


ering of the year. The enjoyment, 


ever, liad to be deteeted beneath a very 
talk. The 


vd that day, having a larger proportion 


ve mien and low voiced 


e young and the worldly people, was 
} 


MiIANCa 


in its composition, but the ele 


Ss kept pretty distinet, for the devout 

he eld riy formed the group nearest 
tent,’ while those of lesser degrees 
riety made concentric circles there 
out. While the usual services went on, 


many groups of lads and lasses on the out 
rt exchanged notes, threw one another 
otto candies,and even kept up conversa 
I was told that ata 
‘rament some young men once establish 


n under-tones. 


Sl 


d themselves in a wagon near by, and 
esqued the communion service with 

U and the whiskey bottle. Now and 

then an elder walked about the ground 


ind called for order. The arrival of 
roused ever dozer, and turned ey 
A. glance at 


assembly, even at the most solemn 


a 
POU a 
ry head toward the road. 
Line 
moments of the service, left one ignorant 
of the facet that anything of interest was 
coing on at the central point, for all class 
s had the singular habit of sitting or ly- 
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fe imperial will of Napoleon III. 

decreed, and the ruthless hand of 

Baron Haussmann traced, a broad street 

to connect the two great monuments of 
Vou. LXXII.—No. 430.—44 
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ing or standing with their faces turned in 


any direction It seemed in this respect 


to be a picnic of deaf-mutes. The ocea 


sion showed in a strik rdi 


hood of 


ne way the hia 


their indifference to 


Liils people, 


discomfort, the force of tradition among 
them, and, in some cases, the absor Ing 
sincerity of their piety. All day long it 
rained, a cold east wind from the Banks 


of Newfoundland swept up the valley in 
gusts, and the chill was well high unen 
durable to me And vel tne good patri 


the 
for 
nearly six hours men and women of three 


arch preached On in iis eternal w 


av: 


services kept their usual proportions; 


generations sat on the wet ground, the 
men all bare-headed, most of the people 
Without the shelter of even an umbrella 
or a water-proof. Even when bad wea 


ther prevails during all five days of the 
sacrament it does not shorten the sermons 
After the customary services of prayers 
psalms, and sermon, the minister ** fenced 
that is, | 


the table’ 1@ Spoke to the effect 


of excluding those who were not com 
municants, and encouraging those who 
held *‘ tokens” to come forward. When 


the communicants had taken their seats 


and the ‘‘elements” had been placed on 
the table, the minister came down from 
the ‘* tent” and read before them the insti 


tution of Ist 


chapter xi., verses 23 to 29. 


Corinthians 
Meanwhile a 


the sacrament, 


deacon collected t **tokens” 


at the table. 


he from those 
After a prayer and an ad 
dress, the minister broke bread and gave it 
to those nearest him,and passed them wine, 
and then three deacons or elders served 
the bread and wine along the rest of the 
tables. Externally it was a company of 
distressed, abject mourners soaked in the 
gusts of cold rain, the men’s heads covered 
by 


handkerchiefs, the women’s by black 


shawls. But they seemed entirely absorb- 
ed by their interior experiences, the tor 
tures of conscience, the hopes and terrors 
of their faith. The sacrament closed with 
the usual services on Monday, and the 


crowds then dispersed to their homes. 


IMAN’S LOVE, 
MATTHEWS 


the histrionic art of France 
Francaise and the Opéra 


the Comédie 
and the result 
ing Avenue de l‘Opéra, not finished until 
long after the Emperor and the Prefect 
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who planned it had fallen from power 
forever, is now a full artery of fin 


On the right 


mice 


ind of fashion hand side of 


valks Trom the 


this t roughfare, as one 

iome of French comedy to the temple of 
French music, and not far from the Rue 
le la Paix, there is a restaurant called 
he Café de Pa und here in a private 
room, one afternoon early in June, were 


rathered three Americans, just about to 
They had fallen inte 
neh habit of getting through the 


no cther nourishment than 


so that they 


vith 


, b . is 
and ac ‘ip ot eotree 


" ont to find themselves ready for 
ore ample mid-day breakfast shortly 
the en 


room in which 


TI lov Majline of 
ne iow CeLiin® ol 


sol see med t« 


Liter ft 
»>make the 
than it wasin reality; but 


Vsatsmaier 


there was ample space for the fourth mem 
ber of the party, for whom they were then 
the table, 


specialty ol 


The melon w: 
sole ct la Mornay a 


vaiting on 


iS 


1 4 
Lidl Tine 


the Café de Paris—had been ordered, but 
still Dr. Cheever did not come 

Mr. Laurence Laughton crossed over to 
the ndow by Mrs. Rudolph Vernon. 
‘lL hope you are not very hungry?” he 


But Lam,” she answered; ‘‘T am fam 
ished.” 
So am I,” 
‘Your 
vour feelings are reprehensible, 
Mr. Laught ‘As a lady 


has no right to an appetite 


added her husband 

unreasonable, and 
” retorted 
Mrs. Vernon 


: and as a poet, 


condue}l IS 


ae 
Mr Vernon should seorn the TOSS joys 


of the t 
“The ideal” 


Mrs 


woman could 


answered Vernon. 


‘Just as if a live on air! 


Why, Unel 


you si 


Larry, lam hungry enough 
LO eal 

Uncle Larry aro 
the tabli 
lady 


‘quietly, and slyly put 
een himself and the young 

thus proclaimed her can 
But this 


bet W 
had 
eapacity 


who 


nibalistie movement 


brought him elose to her husband, who 
seized the opportunity 

‘T say, Laughton,” he began, ‘‘it is 
all very well to be a poet, but Lam a prac 
tical man too, and as a practical man I 


arving.’ 

said Uncle Larry, ‘‘ you will 
sole a la Morn wy all the more. 
as it was last year, it 


am simply st 

Well,” 
enjoy that 
If it 
is a poem. and it is worthy to be embalm- 
I believe that is the phrase 
they use, isn’t it?” 


Is as xood now 


ed in verse. 


‘*And it’s a disgusting expression too, 
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I say,” interposed Mrs. Vernon. 


**T dor 
like to think of Rudolph as an undert 
er 


It's bad enough to have a doctor 
a brother.” 

‘By-the-way, my dear,” interrupted 
husband, ‘tare you sure that you told t 


t 


doctor to meet us here ?” 

‘* Of course Lam,’ she answered. ‘ H 
went to the banker's for letters from hon 
while I was putting on my hat to go out 
and he sent back a message to say that 
had business, and couldn't @o to the Sak 
with us, and I told the messenger to ti 
him to meet us here to luneh at on 
o'clock.” 


‘*And it is now nearly half past,” 
Rudolph Vernon, looking at his wateh. 
we don't wait 
suggested Mrs. Vernon. ‘* You know, Ru 
dolph, that if you go without food it u 
sets vou dreadfully.” 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Larry, ‘‘I confess I 
the dumb dinner 


some time ago.” 


Sald 


‘Suppose for him ? 


heard bell of hungei 

“Dumb dinner-bell of hunger?” re 
peated the poet, thoughtfully. ‘It 
neat figure, but scarcely sufliciently dig 
nified for use 


is a 
except, perhaps, In com 
verse.” 

‘*T should think you would find the pic 
tures in the Salon very valuable to you 
ventured Uncle Larry. ‘* And it isa pity 
that the doctor did not get there this morn 
ing. Some of the paintings might have 
been useful to him 
my.” 

‘They were very indelicate, I thought,’ 
said Mrs 

‘* But I get ideas from them,’ 
her poet-husband. ‘‘ I took notes for 
first-rate sonnets.” 

‘*T saw one picture which suggested a 
poem to me,” remarked Uncle Larry, with 
a quiet smile. 

‘Indeed ?” queried Mr. Rudolph Ver 
non. 

“Tt was one of Henner’s, and it was 
just like all the other Henners I ever saw 
It represented a young lady—before the 
bath. And it seemed to me a perfect il 
lustration of the nursery-rhyme: 


as studies in anato 


Vernon. 
continued 


wo 


“Oh, mother, may I go in and swim? 
‘Oh ves, my darling daughter: 
Just hang your clothes on a hickory limb 


And do not go near the water.’” 
** How absurd!” laughed Mrs. Vernon 
‘* Well,” said Uncle Larry, *‘it may be 
absurd, but it is singularly exact. Hen 
ner’s nymphs have always hung their 


5 
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‘thes up, but they never are in the wa- 
Now I believe that 
But Uncle Larry’s artistic creed was cut 
! y the entrance of Dr. Cheever 
| hope you have not waited for me ?” 
EU in, in a deep, grave voice befitting 
sician of his wisdom and reputation 


But we h ive!’ cried his sister. ‘*‘ What 
did keep you so long ?” 

| as called out unexpectedly,” he an 
red, quietly, ‘and the case proved more 
vt unt tham [ had s'pposed * Some 
rin his manner warned his sister not 
him further with questions 

No V 


e will proceed with our breakfast-at 


you are here,” said Uncle Larry, 


ork, as the French eall it.” 
Do vou think melon is wholesome to 
rin a meal with ?” asked Vernon 
Why not?” answered the doctor. ‘* The 
‘rench eat it then, and they are not as dys 
ptiec as we are.” 
The French don't eat pie!” said Uncle 


‘We do. In fact, I 
sometimes thought that the typical 


*y laconie uly. 


American might be defined as a travelling 
terrogation mark with the dyspepsia.’ 
[ wonder,” remarked the doctor, as the 
vaiter removed the melon and brought in 
the sole ala Mornay—** I wonder that no 
body has ever attempted toe ‘plain Ham 
let by the suggestion that the young Prince 
Hamlet has acute chronic dyspepsia.” 
‘By-the-way, Uncle Larry,” asked Mrs. 
Vernon, ‘you never told me how you liked 
Hamlet at the Opéra last night ?” 
* Well,” said Uncle Larry, ‘‘a Hamlet 
hoisa Frenchman and who sings, is to 
But it 
ssuch a great play that even French sing 
ng can not spoil n” 


ne the abomination of desolation. 


The construction of the last act is very 
ble,” remarked the professional poet, 
Cal Vv 

‘Very violent, you mean,” suggested 
his wife. 

‘In art, feebleness. And 
the fifth act of Hamlet is the acme of tur 
bulent muddle.” 

Uncle Larry and Dr. Cheever exchanged 
juick glances as Vernon continued: 


violence is 


‘T do not deny that it is a great play, a 
prophetie play even, and deeply philosoph 
ical. Indeed, nowhere is the Weltschmerz 
ind the Zeitgeist more plainly voiced than 
in Hamlet ; but, for all that, the construe 
tion of the last act is grossly inartistic.” 

The idea of Ophelia’s singing as she 
floats down the river is absurd,” said Mrs. 


re | 


Vernon, supporting her husband and re 
membering more accurately the opera of 
M. Ambroise Thomas than the tragedy of 
William Shakespeare 





a People t ilk about Shakespeare's rreat 


ness.’ continued Rudolph Vernon “and 
he was great: but look at the chance he had 
He came in the niek of time. when men 


all 


to see 


and be 
I'd like 


do 


and womel had passions 


tore 


the words were worn out 


what Shakespeare would now, when 


mien 


and women have milk in their veins 


instead of blood, and when nearly all the 


fine words in the language second 


are 
hand.” 
‘You do not believe in 


let, then 


1a modern Ham 
“asked Dr. Cheever 

phelia. Wo 
men do not go mad and drown themselves 
If they are jilted by Hamlet, 
they marry Guildenstern or Rosencrantz, 


nor in a modern O 


CAT 
INO: 

nowadays. 

or, better vet, young Fortinbras.” 

‘Oh, Rudolph, how ean you be so un 

just!” was his wife's protest ‘Lam sure 

that 


love with as much 
and self-sacrifice as Whi, at Ma 
Institute Young La- 


dies [ knew two or three girls quite capa 


women passion 
ever 
dame Parlier’s for 
ble of loving as Juliet did and of dying 
like Juliet 

‘You are fortunate in your acquaint 
‘more for 


for L do not 


answered her husband, 
tunate by far than TI, 
any Romeo.” 

**Man’s lov 


Dir. Cheever suggested. 


ance,” 


know 


e to-day has more common 
sense,” 
and 
therefore less passion, and a smaller possi 
bility of had the 


for us mod 


‘* Exactly, more common 


sense, 
tragedy. Shakespeare 
inside track, and it is no use 
ern poets to hope to equal him.” 

‘I like to think the fatality of 
love, and I hate to hear you say that there 
Mrs 


romance 


about 


are no Romeos in time,” said 


Vernon. ‘* It seems to take the 
out of life.” 


our 


‘But there isn’t any romance in life 
any longer,” rejoined her husband; ‘‘ that’s 
my contention. We have and we can 


have no Hamlet, no Ophelia, no Juliet 
especially no Romeo.” 

Uncle Larry laughed, and suggested: 

‘You think a modern lover more like 
ly to take pepsin pills than a deadly poi 
Son. 

‘*T do indeed,” was the poet's answer. 
‘**Man now thinks more of his stomach 
than of his heart, and where is the poetry 
in indigestion, I'd like to know ?” 
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‘Well, I don’t know,” 


ry, as the 


said Unele Lar 


smile faded from his face. **I 


believe in the f itality of 


hineteenth century. [have seen one man 


hn love WIth @ passion as profound as any 


and hi vas as tragic.” 


send 


Phen he is aman born out of time,” 
uUreread Rudolph Vern 

| it may | ” ans red Uncle Larry. 

HH isa man born to sorrow, and yet 

hi id the happiest nature and the largest 
hear fanv man I ever new.” 

Is he dead asked Mrs. Vernon, with 
a oman’s sympathy When did he 
di 


[It is nearly two vears since J read the 


) -1 , 
sudden news of his dea 


th one summer aft 
ernoon fi as LWo vears and yet he has 
bye in my mind all the morning It 


ietter to 
portrollo, and I had 


may be because 1 found his last 


me yesterday in my 


to read it again. So to-day I seem to see 


bright 
of soul 


handsome face and his 


He 


the true 


his pale 


dark eves. had the MODILILY 
Which makes 

** But y, 
there is argued Rudolph 
Vernon. only la 


tragedie bourgeoise and la comédie lar 


hero of tragedy ae 


there is no tragedy to-day, as 


no comedy,” 
‘Tnstead, wi have 
moyante 
I do not think you vould say that if 
you knew his story—the story of his heart 


and the cause of its breaking,” replied 
Laurence Laughton To me that is as 
tragic. as anything that ever happened.” 


[do not doubt that,” retorted Vernon, 


hastily. ** Thestory of yourfriend’s broken 
heart may be as tragic as anything that 
ever happened; but in real life 


it ought to 


little or 
nothing happens im the way 
happen artistically 

‘That was Balzac’s theory,” said Dr 
Cheever, in his deep voice. 

‘You remind one of the French paint 
er Boucher, was it, or Watteau, who com 
that put 
Uncle Larry. 


plained nature him out,” said 


Boucher’s, the the 
for all that,” ¢ 


Balzae’s or ry 1s 


sound mtended the poet. 


‘In real life we have only the raw mate- 
rial, and it is erude and harsh, and it has 
no beginning and no end—in an artistic 
sense, 1 mean. It is wholly lacking in 
And as mod- 


ern real life is nearest to us, it is the least 


symmetry and proportion. 


artistic and the most unfinished.” 
‘*Tell him your story, Mr. Laughton, 
and confute him on the spot,” suggested 


the doctor. 
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‘Yes, do tell us, Uncle Larry,” sa 
Mrs. Vernon; ‘‘and then, if it 
tragic, you know, why, perhaps Rudo|; 


really 


can use it ina poem after all.” 

ae yc conviction, of cours 
admitted Td like to h 
about your friend’s taking off, but I 


open LO 


Vernon, ‘‘and 


free to say that I do not believe it 
rounded and harmonious whole. «A 
said, in real life we can get of necess 


only fragments out of a man’s life, and 
cross section of a fragment is not art.’ 


Laurence Laughton hesitated a moment 


The waiter brought in the coffee, and t 
gentlemen lighted their cigars. 

‘It seems almost like sacrilege to th 
dead to tell Ralph Dexter's story mer 
to prove a point,” Laughton began, taking 
a sharp pull at his tiny cigar. ‘But it 
will free my mind to tell the tale, 


Fives me occasion to speak W¢ I] of him 


and 


He was the son of an old friend who had 
been very kind to me when I was q boy 
and I tried to pay to the son the debt of 
gratitude due to the father. His mothe: 
died when he was born, and as an only 
gave him a double share 
of love, for himself and for his mothe: 
But when he was only seven years old 


ehild his father 


the battle of Gettysburg was fought, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Dexter took command 
Delancey 
Jones had been killed in the first day 

ficht. As we pressed forward to repel 
Pickett’s charge, Dexter fell from his hors: 

mortally wounded. 


of our regiment after Colonel 


He took my hand as 
[ bent over him, and said, ‘Take care of 
Ralph.’ 


and those were his last words. 


The boy was his last thought, 
He had 
left a will appointing me the boy's guard 
ian, and I do not believe that ever did 
guardian and ward get on better togethe: 
than Ralph and I. He was a bright boy, 
strong, wholesome, manly—a true boy, as 
He worshipped 
the memory of his father, and in remem 
brance of his father’s death he wanted to 
be a soldier. At a competitive examina 
tion he won his appointment to a cadet 
ship at West Point. He enjoyed his fom 
years of hard work there, and he was 
graduated first in his elass, going into thi 


he was to be a true man. 


Engineers at once as a second lieutenant 

Side by side with his enthusiasm for the 
soldier’s calling lay a strong interest in 
science, and in getting into the Engineers 
he had accomplished the utmost of his 
hopes. He had been a happy boy; he had 


passed four happy years at West Point; 
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he began life with the prospect of 

iness full before him.” 

Laughton paused to light his cigar, 
he had suffered to go out, Mrs. Ver 
terjected, ‘*‘ Why, you said it was to 

travedy. but it begins like a comedy 

most hear wedding bells in the 

Where is the heroine of your trage 
isked Vernon 

Well,” said 


ful of 


Unele Larry, inhaling a 


smoke, ‘‘the heroine is at 
I’m glad of that,” remarked Mrs. Ver 
soaking alump of sugar in her coffee 

on ‘7 don’t like stories of men only: 

| unt to hear about a woman 


[do not think you will like the wo 


hen vou hear about her,” answered 


‘Why, was she ugly 2?” 


asked the lady 
l »was almost the most beautiful 
nan Lever saw; and I have heard you 
» was beautiful.” 

‘Why, 
‘7 inquired 
W he 
CLV, 


know her,” answered Laughton, 


Uncle Larry, hi I ever seen 


Mrs. 


1ve 
Vernon, eagerly, 


| was it? where ?” 


and 


mu have seen her, but you do not 


Oh. how mysterious! Now go on and 


l me all about it, and where your friend 
And Mrs. 


Vernon lifted her lump of sugar to her 


net her, and what happened.” 


s and settled back on the divan which 
wall of the little room. 
‘Ralph Dexter got leave of absence in 


in aiong one 
utter part of the summer of 1881, and 
he came east fora change. Some friends 
vere going to Mount Desert, and he joined 

m ina trip to that fascinating Summer 


School of Philosophy. His friends went 
vay after a week, but he staid on. The 
Duchess of Washington Square -—- you 


Mrs. Martin, of 
Laughton paused for an answer 
laughed Mrs. Vernon. 
‘Everybody knows the Duchess.” 
“Then that 
match-maker ?” 
‘Indeed I do! 
introduced Rudolph to me 
1!” answered Mrs. Vernon. 
‘Well,” said Uncle Larry, ‘‘then you 
ill not be surprised to be told that she 
seized on Ralph Dexter as soon as he ar 


KNOW 


And 


course ?”’ 
Oh dear yes,” 


you know she is a born 
Why, it was she who 
The dear old 


Sou 4 


uN 


rived, and insisted on introducing him to 
the most beautiful girl in Mount Desert.” 

“What was her name 2?” Mrs. 
Vernon, innocently. 


asked 


AS WOMAN'S LOVE. 


§29 
‘* Her name was Sibylla.” 

‘Sibylla? TI 
I never hi 
ed Mrs. Vernon 


out 
Did vou 7” ask 
turning to Dr. C 


at does not help me 
rd ofa Sibylla 


heever 


‘*Thave met ilady of that name—dquite 
recently,” answered the doetor, and there 
seen a to be a certain siguifieance in his 


tone 
‘What was she like ?” 
‘*Tm not 
of a woman's charms 


jiu ried the poet 
a good hand at entory 


but Vll doit as well 


an 1h 


as | 


ean. She was a blonde with darl 
eves Her face was absolute ly per fect in 
its Greek purity and regularity Her 


neck and arms were worthy of the hand 
of Phidias 


cent as she seemed 


Praxiteles: and macnifi 


she 


hich makes the allu 


or 


hada certain mar 


ble Statuesqueness WV 
sion even more exact than it 1s compli 


mentary In fact, she was not a woman 
one could compliment on her looks, for 


her beauty was of so high an order that 
all praise seemed inadequate and paltry 
IT heard Mat Hite] y tl 
walked like a goddess and danced like an 
angel.” 


ronee say that she 


coe 


per 


Vernon, 


‘*“And where did this paragon of 
from ? Mrs 
unenthusiastical ls 
little 


He r parents were poor al d 


fection come asked 


‘From a town in the interior of 
New York 
they had stinted themselves to send her to 
a fashionable school in New York. Then 
had rich and it was a 
wealthy aunt who had taken her to Mount 
Desert 
‘‘And your friend Ralph Dexter was 
the Py; 


she relatives, 


emalion who sought to warm this 
cold beauty into life?” This was the ques 
tion of the poet 

se Yes. b 


in love with her the 


red Uncle Larry; “he fell 


instant he 
on her, and to him love was no play 


answ 
laid eves 
c thing 
or pastime; it was a passion to endure till 
death After three brief weeks of delight 
in her presence, Ralph had to go back to 
his post. Heleftathrong of other admir 
ers around her, and he had had no chance 
to tell her of 
slight intimacy 


his love To her, their 
was nothing more than a 
summer flirtation: to him, it was a 
ter of life and death 
work, thinking that she did for 
him, and he toiled hard to see if he could 
not forget, or at least forego her: But it 
At Christm 
and ran over to New York to see her. She 


mat 
He returned to his 


not care 


was no use. us he gave it up 


was away in the country, but she came 
back the last day of the year, and he went 
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to sh her a happy New-Year Cupid 
sometimes pays a New-Year's eall, al 
though ealling has gone out of fashion 
nN York: and Ralph Dexter came to 
! ifter he left he th a glow in his 
race da look in his eves which told m« 
hie L hop How handsome he was as 
he stood in my study, with his back to the 
fire, telling me the desire of his heart! 
What e,manly fellow he was! Perhaps 
she had seen this; perhaps she had caught 
from im the contagion of emotion: per 
haps she had really recognized and re 
spected the depth ind the nobility of his 


and the 


next day he 


strength of his passion 


saw her again for a few 


minutes only, but they were enough for 
him toask her to be his wife, and for her 
to accept him as her future husband. 
They agreed that the engagement should 
not be announced, for he would not be 


ier again for months, and as an en 


gaged girl she would not have so good a 


interrupted Vernon, 


Mrs 


she was frank, at all events 


She jilted him, I suppose?” asked Ru 


dolph Vernon 


She married him,” answered Uncle 


ry, ¢ ilmily 


Dr. Cheever olance 


looked up WI ha 


of surprise and said: ‘She married him ? 
Sibylla married Ralph Are you sure ?” 

[am quite sure.” 

L did n kno that,” replied the doe 
tor, re imine hi ittitude of silent atten 
tion 

I didn’t know you knew anything at 
all about it,” said the doctor's sister. ‘At 
least vou never told me anything.” 

Dr. Cheever smiled gravely and_ said 
nothing. Unele Larry continued: 


Karly in the spring Ralph Dexter re 
celLver had long wish 


ed He 


survey 


in appointment he 


was detailed to take charge of a 


spec al of the eanons of the Colo 


rado River, a task which would take him 


several summers, while his winters would 


be emploved in working up the observa 
during weather. 


oO 


made 


He wrote 


tons the warm 


me that the department 
\ allow him to do this winter work 
either in Washington or at Newport 

‘I think Newport 


winter as it is in summer,” said Mrs. Ver 


mud 
is Just as pleasant in 


non 

‘Ralph thought too,”” answered 
Laurence Laughton, ‘‘and he knew that 
Sibylla was fond of Newport—as she was 


SO 
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f eve rything rich and fashionable. Ta 


in the 
had ten di 


8) 
spring he came to New York. I 
ivs to make ready for his 

summer in the midst of the marvels « 


the West. He came here with a fi 
idea—to get her to marry him before 
went away to his work. You see, 
loved her so much that his heart sank 
the fear of losing her. He trusted 

but he wanted to make sure All he 
wished was to have her bound to 


firmly. How he got her consent I « 


hot 


imagine, but I suppose the hot tire of 
his manly love must have thawed het 

heart He succeeded somehow or othe 
and the morning of his last day in Ni 
York he came to me and told me thats 
had promised to slip out with him tl 
to old Dr. Van Zandt’s to 
married quietly at the rectory. 
was to know of this. 


afternoon 
NO O 
It was, in fact, to be 
only a legal confirmation or 
their vement. The wedding, t 
which all the world would be Invited, wa 
fixed for the following December.” 


ratifieatic 


of eng: 





‘** And so they were married privatel) 
asked Mrs. Vernon. 

‘Yes. | 
step, basking in the pleasant sunshine of 
a beautiful 


was standing on my dooi 


afternoon i 


1 May, as Ralp 
Dexter came up the steps, as radiant 
‘Unele Lat 
ry, said he, as he wrung my hand wit 


happy as ever man Was. 


agrip of steel, ‘have been married near 
ly half an hour.’ ‘Where’s the bride 

I asked. ‘She has gone home to dress 
for a dinner to-night. I’ve 
good-by to her, I sha’n’t see her again 
But I not 
mind the parting now, for she.is mine 

Unele 


Larry, come to Delmonico’s and dine wit] 


swell 


sala 
ao 


for nearly six months. 


mine by the law and the gospel 


me; Ill treat. Let's have a wedding 
feast.” We had our dinner, and I let hit 
talk about her through the long spring 


evening, as we walked up and down Fift 

Avenue. He poured out his heart to m« 

There never was a man so happy or so mis 
erable. He had married her, but he had 
to leave her almost at the steps of the al 
tar. The parting was painful, but he was 
full of hope and heart, and he trusted he: 
To hear him talk about her would hav: 
made you think that there was only on 

woman in the whole wide world, and that 


there never had been her equal. Romeo 


was not more rhapsodic, nor was Juliet 
more beautiful than she, though the fai 
maid of Verona had the advantage of « 

















n heart, which Sibylla lacked. He 
me his dreams and his plans He 
share in a mine in Colorado, and 
perfecting a new process for re 

ore, a patent for which he expect 
ew days. These were in the fu 
‘or the present he had his pax and 
nees and the income of the little 
his mother had left, and these 

er were enough for them to live on. 

HH id had an unexpected legacy from 
and of this he had said nothing 

Sibvlla, for he wished to surprise her 
ie tiny little cottage he meant to 
outskirts of Newport. 
hey would live together and be 
in the winter; while in the sum 
ile he was away at his field-work, 

to invite her mother and her sis 

» bear her company. Now | knew 

er mother, and I knew she had no heart, 
only a hard ambition in the place 

L thought 
ess pibylia had to do with her mo 


oO cht to be. 


better for Ralph's chance of 
piness. But I said nothing. I never 
hinted a doubt of the girl, and, in 
all my doubts had been killed by the 
ed no | never even told him he had 
ery make the best showing he could be 
fore her And I have often wondered 
hether the end would have been differ 
ent if he had told her of the house at New 
port. But I said nothing; I let him talk, 
ind he talked of her, and of her only, un 
til at last I lost sight of him as he stood 
on the platform of the sleeping-car of the 
Pacific express. I watched the train out 
of the station, and I have never seen 
Ralph Dexter again from that day to this 
at least, I think not.” 

\t this last remark, added in a lower 
tone, Dr. Cheever shot a quick glance of 
interest at the speaker. He took his cigar 
from his mouth as though he was about to 
say something, but apparently he thought 
better of it, and he returned the cigar to 
liis lips silently. 

It was Rudolph Vernon who spoke: ‘‘I 
cant say that I see anything tragic in 
your story yet, or even any elements of a 
possible tragedy. But 
say out. 1 will reserve criticism until 
vou have told the tale.” 

* Yes, go on, Uncle Larry. 
pened ?” asked Mrs. Vernon. 

‘For several months nothing happen 
ed. I had a letter now and again from 
Ralph, who was working hard by day 


go on—say your 


What hap- 
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and dreaming dreams by night Private 
business kept me from spending the sum 
mer in Europe. Perhaps it was just as 


well Ll was at home, lor early in July old 
Dr. Van Zandt had a stroke, and he never 
left his bed again. When he died, toward 
the end of August, there was much to be 
done to get the affairs of the chureh in 
order, and most of this work was put on 
my shoulders as senior warden | liad 
been down to the Safe De posit Vaults one 
hot day, about the first of September, and 
| bought the first edition of the Gotham 
Gazette to read on my way up-town in 
the elevated The first telegram which 
caught my eye announced the death of 
Ralph Dexter!” 
Poor fellow!” 


voluntary comment 


was Mrs Verne ns in 


‘Was it an accident ¢’ asked her bro 
ther 

Unele Larry hesitated a second, and 
then answered: All that the telegram 
told me was the barren fact of lis death. 
It seems he had insisted on sealing the 
precipitous side of a eahon; before he had 
ascended more than a few feet he s ipped, 
and fell head-first into the rushing river 
below, and in a second the current bore 
him beyond all reach of help. At first I 
was stunned by the shock I could not 
believe that the brave boy I had known 
since he was a baby had had the life dash 
ed out of him by the cruel waters of the 
Colorado. Then I suddenly thought of 
his wife. No one knew of their mar 
riage, or even of their engagement, « xcept 
me—and I doubted if she were aware of 
my knowledge. I knew her very slight 
ly; I had. felt the charm of her beauty, 
but I had al Ways chilled as she eame near 
me. I questioned if it were not my duty 
to break the news to her gently before 
the cold brutality of a newspaper para- 
graph told her of her husband’s lonely 
death. The evening paper would not 
reach her until the next morning, and if 
I took the three-o clock train I could be 
in Newport in time to meet her that night. 
She was staying at the Sargents’, and 
there was to be a ball that very evening. 
I was always very fond of Sam Sargent’s 
daughter Dorothy, and she had sent me 
an invitation. I had accepted, although 
I had been moved afterward to. give up 
With the Gotham 
Gazette in my hand I made up my mind 
that it was my duty to go to Newport 


the idea of going. 


and to break the news of Ralph Dexter's 





le 














































































ith as best I could to his unsuspecti 
( 
Laurence Laughton paused in the tell 
ol tale, and t V his itt ( ul 
ro h the open v He i aa 
ver thet rie wd po ( ( { tins iSS 
I rand Then | ( 1e¢ 
Before eleven o¢ ( ! ! ht Twas 
n N rt and Mr. S ent's | 
ead Sippy i, and I told she was in 
r l ! As Sa ( Ss hous is 
ot ree, he had flo ad over his lawn, 
wd the bail-room tent in with 
the nd | ted by the eleetrie light 
den be nd Japa rellas As 
[ entered the tent I thought of Ralph 
Dexter | dead and one iter a 
{ t f { the angrv current of the 
{ ado hile his wife, for whom he 
ould have en his soul as dancing 
German with a French attach Aft 
er many vain attempts I cot speech of he 
st She took my arm, and I wonder 
ait she ¢ ild hear the t imping of my 
eart We walked up and down a dim 


i 1 more fit for the confidences of a 
over than for the message I bore But if 
[ s excited, she was as calm as ever 
As ( cately as L could I broke the fatal 

HH did she take sked Mrs. Ver 

7 

» too it cool I had thought 

r ¢ ( ut I confess iat | placate 
ot ed me she neve lost command 
ove erself Sh owed no feeling 

She listened to n quietiy 

Tit ( Dearm i pity Sucha 
handsome fellow too! aa so promising! 
Yu ere old friends, were you not? It 
ist be a sad blow to yi Chis recep 
ill sta red mie Plainly enough 

she nevel ispect« t [ knew of her en 
ragementand of hern rriag The care 
es iv in eh she bru d aside my 
ne il ( ered lie eondolence to me 

s the last thing I had expected. If it 

S f-control, it was marvellous; if it 

iting, there was never better here 


the Comedie Francaise 


woards of 
s hardness of heart, then it was 


Ralph Dexter that his body lay 


the bank of the Colorado Just 

1 Sam Sargent came out and joined 

is [ said nothing, but Sibylla began at 
mee, and told him of Ralph’s death. Sar 
ent s a rood-hearted fellow, coarse at 
yottom, it may be, but he can be sym 
t He knew I loved Ralph, and 
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he asked me for the details of his de 
with kindness in his voice. She listen, 


impassive and stately, as I 
the little I knew [ watched her, but 
never even changed color When | 
‘LT liked Mr. Dexte 

much [ used to see a good deal of 
at Mount Desert last 


rocking together.’ 


told S urs 


ended, snes ud 


Summer 
Then 
arm and went into the 


] 
She 
ho 


Her indifferens 


Tow ~ 
rents 
ng me sp echless 
ppalling, and I did not know wi 
think.” 


"A very 


must sav,” declared R dolph Vernon 


remarkable young woman, I 


*'That’s just like a man,” said Mrs. V« 
non, indignantly * Do you suppos 
wanted to reveal the seerets of her | 
she did 

She kept calm before you and the rest 
you but | 
dropped the mask of composure and ©) 


all night 


to a stranger? OF course 


men, when she was alon 


‘T might have given her the benefit of 
the doubt for a little while, at all event 
va 

‘If what?” insisted Mrs. Vernon 
a true woman’s instinct of sex defense 

‘If I had met Miss Dorothy $ 
rent, who came to me in 
‘Oh, Unele 
I to do? 


and he’s old enc 


not 
rreat distress 


Larry,’ she said, ‘what 


Papa is going to marry aga 

ugh to be her father t 

for she was at school with me, and I 

a class ahead of her, and she wasn’t clever 
I've no use for a step-mother 

younger than Lam myself, have I?) And 


either. 


don't you think he’s big enough to kno 
better? I was in no mood to talk of mai 
rving and of giving in t I did 
rer Whom it was her father propos: 
to marry 

‘Tt wasn’t that Sibylla, was it?” 


Mrs. Vernon. 


It was. 


marriage, bi 


ask 1 


asked 


‘But she had refused him 2” 

She had aecce pted him.” 

‘* But she was a married woman!” 

‘No one knew that. And at any rat 
she had aecepted Sam Sargent Now you 
know what manner of man Sam Sargent 
is He is a Wall Street speculator, a man 
of a coarse nature, covered with a layer 
of refinement, a man of exceeding shrewd 
ness, a man who worshipped success how 
ever attained He's here in Paris now; 
he was in a box opposite us at the Opér: 
last night. 
aside Ralph Dexter to take Sam Sargent 


Think of a woman's putting 
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id found out that she wanted wealth 


rives, and she turned 
had 


worse vet 


ind 


uxury it 


7 ‘ —_ ‘ 
calpli to sargent sne 


th of 


She 


no 


character no 


as weak as water as 


Was 


it that 


n to tell tl 
mntemplated 5) 


su don’t mea me 


ictuallyv ce ramy 
nates 

ad Vernon 

] 


snow what else to eall 


cle Larry ‘but she did 


lat way She thought 


to Ralph 


on it 


marriage as lle 


an 1 
own only to the clergyman and 
Dr. Va 


vould 


n Zandt was dead 


her 


mselves 
— 
new Ralph not el 
ill 
t her will, 


estroved her marriage 


um 
believed that if 
icate 


and she 
eertl 
of her 


le evidence 


lt undo the past an 
vith a 
dolph Vernon 


feminine logie 


IR 


the 


venge 

certificate was destroved 

muldi’t she remarry ?” d Mrs. 
snthy 

vot back to New York two 

pursued Laughton, *' LT found 
letter Dexter 


+ 


last 


from Ralph 


it over again 


turned from the Opéra 


to vou, lf vou like : 


beg 


es, do, Unele Larry,” 


ok the letter fr his 


and read it as well as he eould, for 


le Larry t om 


trembled, and more than once he 


ost broke down. 


‘DEAR UNCLE LARRY,—I 
camp last night, 


cot back Lo 

after a little paseata 

pin the hills for three weeks, and I found 

vour welcome letter await 
ree’ 


ing me [ was 
ived, for we had been in the saddle 
I read 
Ll took off my coat | 
letter 


se, but I was disappointed ; 


tv-four hours on a streteh,. but 


i1rouch before 
hoped for a from Some One 


there must 


a breakdown in the mail route some 


re. Then I read over again the para 

graph in your letter referring to her: and 

n [ tumbled into bed and slept eight 
hours on end. It 

the next day when I awoke, refreshed and 

a new man. 


een Was nearly noon 
In truth, lam a new man, 
improved and made over by the patent 


process of Cupid and Co. I wake up ev- 


ery mornin 


and my streng 


me, and m\ 


Is no wonder that 


and ne 
ind wit experience 
hope for 
And | 

dest 

t iri 


machinery we 
next 


You 


and my be 


season 
are I N ) 
na 
know you are not 
will ll you first 
granted for my ne 
And what is 
Leadville, : 


Who sa 


ores 


from 


patent 


ind «dé 


thous illars 
Fifty thousand 
old man! I 


bondholder, and s} 


man after a 
j ; I arriv 


ll, and you shall 


‘(0 ve 
When 


out of hie r 


Vou 


if she does tter has 


come at sue 
dreads poverty, she bre iks h me, and I 
fear she is going to mat nother man 
Thi irry 

But for I 
love her as much as ever oor girl, 
} } 


ust ] 


ish Tnele L 
I ean n 


a bad world 


[ forgive her; 


she n iave sutfered pelLore 


She 
vrote methat letter! If she wants money, 


Pa siicdil LictvVO | a | L tile < 


hoped to gain I hi: 


make her happy here’s a man in 
Pp, 


our 


here who w: wver one 
for mé 


You 


you 


party and he 
Is dra ] 
made mV ex¢ 
last fay 


erything 


vou 
or ior me 
r to her, the money 
the mine 
itent for | 
written to accept the fifty the 
I'd like 
some money to go on with 
tend to all these th 


bank, mv share 


quarters of the p 


lars for the quarter. | F 
You wil 


ngs for me; you have 
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river 
marry 
Vay and 
aoes it 
only 

It is 
[am in 
ess and to put 
asted too 
In, 

, to last 
eomes 


> 
Poor 


hd its hero the conqueror, 


Unele 
God be 


mail meet 
Wii that 


avalhn, 
11 meeting, 
id God help me 


RALPH DEXTER.” 
asked Ru 


wered Laughton 
nized a company 


ind floated. it 


badly 
corner last 
is all the 

ly married §$ 

»S Gdolelul remark 
ighton, in re 
ft her free to 
you 
my assertion,” said Rudolph 
In real life the story is in 
re is something lacking.” 
inished somehow, 


be p 


Mrs 


never 
Vernon's cheerful 


asser 


. | ~— 1 
has pegun al 


I think the punishment 
‘Indeed, it 
wrong-doing 


fol 
At 


that Ralph’s death was almost 


read \ said Laughton 
lowed fast the 


I fear 


a relief 


pon 
first 
wave her the free- 
But no sooner was she 


to her, for it 
dom she wanted. 


married than she began to tremble at 
With all her money she could 


»her own thoughts to let her ak 


She couid not stab her own conseler 


and kill it with a single blow If a 
clrence must be 


murdered, it takes a 


course of SLOW porsoning to ado it. ‘I 


one Gay there came a reaction, and 
suddenly changed her mind,and refuse 
believe that Ralph was dead She tl 
that he is alive and near her. She 


that he 


to her by one friend and another. Shi 


lhhac 


watches her, and sends mess 


cies at times that he hovers about he: 


: fs 
impalpable presence. Then, again, li 


comes a tangible ¢ ntity, a living pe 
declares that 


before lie . 


and she she has seen 


standing with his eves { 


on her eyes, as though seeking to re 
the secret of her soul 
** That s what the doctor he re 


eall a curious hallucination, 
Vernon 

‘Well, I don’t know,” 
Larry, doubtfully. 

7 Why, isn’t he? 
ed Mrs. Vernon, with interest. 

““As I said 


Larry, 


ans Wwe 
the man’s dead, 
before.” re spond ad Une 
‘T don’t know.” 

‘But what do you think 2?” 

‘Well, I don’t know 
Mr. Laughton 


was dead. 


What to thn 


“OF eourse I 
thought he 


Yet his bods 
found, though the surveying part 


answere dl 


never 
searched for it for ten days or mo 
When I heard how Mrs. Sargent felt and 
what she fancied, I wondered and I doubt 
ed. Now [almost think I have seen him 
onee, or rather twice.” 

‘When ?” 

‘Last night.” 

** Where 2?” 

* Here 


as we 


in Paris—at the Opera. Oncec 
entered, and then, again, after thi 
third act. The first 


by; we stood face to face. If 


time was in the lob 
the 
who confronted me then was not | 


Wah 


iip 


Xi 
Dexter, he was strangely like him. I ha 


a queer, uncanny shiver, but the mai 


and did not kno 
me, and passed on, and I-lost sight of 
him.” 

“And the time ?” asked Dr 
Cheever, who had hitherto taken no part 
in the conversation, although he had list 
ened most attentively. 

‘* As the curtain fell on the third act, 
I looked at Mrs. Sargent, who sat by the 
side of her husband in a box to the right 


looked me in the eve, 


second 
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I saw in her eyes a look of hor 


‘Why, Riehard, what do you know 


fear I turned my head, and about it?” asked his sister 


on the opposite side of the theatre, 


»same man, Ralph Dexter, or his 1 
He was gazing intently at Mrs 


| looked at her again, and I ha 


whiten and fall sideways Her i 
caught her in his arms, and they 


When I sought my 


nd again he was gone.’ 


OX al once 


as silence after Laughton stopped 
vy, Then Rudolph Vernon remark 
‘he romance of real life is better 
| than I had thought, but it is still 
ete artistically. There is more be 
ese facts, and to evolve this unsub 
but essential something is the duty 

rary artist.” 

ps, said Dr. Cheever, slowly 

s a physician may complete the 

well as an author.” 


THE HOM 


BY 3. P 


Sargent this morning 


‘Very little, indeed, ar until this 


norning I knew even less had heard 


Mr. Laughton’s story yesterday, I could 


] 


ve decided more prompt and more 
ntelligentiy, it may be, but i decision 
would have been the ! ; 

‘Were AM 1 Call | l u { nd Mrs 
asked his sister 
Oh, why didn’t you tell us bef 


‘T should not tell you now i 


were not hopeless I could no 


ie Salon with you this morn 


as sudadenly summoned to Jom 


hve Neh physicians ih an examination of 


Mrs. Sargent’s mental condition There 


could be no doubt about it, unfortunately ; 


we all agreed; and an hour before I join 


ed you here [ signed the order which com- 


mitted her to an asylum.” 


PART 


regarded as a natural eraving. 


} 


modes of life, it is true, can de 


| AND hunger is so general that it may 
i be 


rv it, but it is apt to re-assert itself in 
rations To tens of thousands 
Winners in cities a country home 
‘the future, the crown and 

iv life toil. Inereasing num- 
what would seem to be 

and are combining rural 
isures and advantages with their busi 
As the questions of rapid transit 

ed, the welfare of children will 

the scale more and more often against 
conventional city house or flat. <A 
ome can be ereated in rented dwellings 
and apartments, but a home for which we 
iave the deed, a cottage surrounded by 
trees, flowers, lawn, and garden, is the re- 
fuge which best satisfies the heart. By 
means of such a suburban nook we ean 
keep up our relations with Nature and all 
her varied and health-giving life. The 
red man, returning from business, finds 
that lis exeited brain will not cease to act. 
He can enjoy restoring rest in the complete 
diversion of his thoughts; he can think 
of this tree or that plant, and how he can 
fill to advantage unoccupied spaces with 
other trees, flowers, and vegetables. If 


there isa Jersey cow to welcome him with 
her placid trust, a good roadster to whin 
ny for an airing, and a flock of chickens 
' 


to clamor about his feet for their s ipper, 


his jangling nerves \ ill be quieted in spite 
of all the bulls and bears of Wall Street 
Best of all, he will see that his children 
have air and space in which to grow nat 


urally, healthfully. His fruit trees will 


testify to his Wisdom 11 idinga coun 
try home. For instance, he will observe 
that if sound plums are left in contaet 
with stune and decay Ing specimens, they 
too will be infected; he will see that too 
close crowding renders the prospect for 
good fruit doubtful; and, by natural tran 
sition of thought, will be glad that his boys 
and girls are not shut in to the fortuitous 
associations of hallway and street. 

The area of land purchased will depend 
largely on the desires and purse of the 
buyer, but about one acre appears to satis- 
fy the majority of people. This amount 
is not so great that the business men is 
burdened with care, nor is its limit so small 
that he is cramped and thwarted by line 
fences. If he ean give to his bit of Eden 
but little thought and money, he will find 
that an acre can be so laid out as to entail 
comparatively small expense in either the 


a 


err 











the other: if he has the time and 
{ { { land his play-ground 
is that of his children, scope is 
forded for } Imost li nite variety of 
p und nteresting expert 
1 When w cor to co ork with 
N , ( le | Q ) ¢ { the eharn 
t ‘ in experiment The labor of 
vear gal rf | into which also 
! e fascinating elements of apparent 
( ( What a tree 1. flower, or vege 
t depends chiefly upon 
us, vet thie ( tudes of dew, rain, 
I { ds Rey their part in the re 
l Wi iv the gan ith \ 
let Vin | 
nor bs stupid 
ou Vv er permitting the une 
to a ( inder the same condi 
Wi ( rho ( ear On our fal 
den t son precis as did last 
\ } Caplan ¢ i] his s Ip) eX 
( iS aid on t yreced vovage 
A ¢ i ! 4 s ¢ 2 thie \V ¢ it 1eC 1 
nite 0 nd t rise nd fall of th 
! re ‘ atcehed ith scarcely less so 
ithe mutat of the man et 
] i ) l | tl LhOs¢ \ hie Lmay 
| ! hope to make some uset il 
suc t sand @ practical advice—the 
! t experie) my own and others’ 
1 the reader can earry out and 
mod cord to his judgement 
Wi i ippose that an aere has been 
b ht { i tis compat itively level, with 
no of especial value upon it—in brief, 
that 1 hor ind its surroundings are 
Ss l to he « ter 
| not n mv desien to treat of 
the dwe ! s architecture, ete., but we 
shia nethil to sav further on in 
re ad to location Before pu chasing, 
t most careful invest itions should be 
n to the healthfuln of the region 
and the opportunities for thorough drain 
Hav boug it tl acre the ques 
tion of removing all undue accumulations 
oO ron or beneath the surface should 
be attended to at first The dry appear 
il ‘ the soil ¢ 1) much of the year 
misleading It ould be remem 
t it there equ octial storms and 
VS supera yuundant moisture 
‘ ry eriod should have channels of 
ite esca orn isture 1n excess 18 
ul ry to plant as well as to family life, 
while thoroughly and quickly drained 
land endures drought far better than that 
which is rendered heavy and sour by wa- 
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ter stagnating beneath the surface. T 
drains are usually the cli apest ai dn 
but if there are ston: 


effective and rocks 


upon the place, they ean be utilized 


disposed of at the same time by their 
inl in ditches 


lv t 


ind they should be eo: 
ata plough, although sia 

} Til 
P 


hem 
, F . , 1} 
the top of a stone drain should be at 


so deep 


the beam, can pass over t 


two feet below the surface If the grou 
of the aere is underlaid with a porous s 


soil, there is us ially an adequate hat 
drainage 

Making haste slowly Is often th aqui 
av to desired results It is the S 
al method to erect the dwel 


line first. a 


ard to subdue and enrich the crow 





gradually This, in many instances, may 


prove the best course. but when it is prac 
I should advise that building 


until the land (with the excep 


1 , 
we spaces to be occu} ed With t 


ticable, 
ferred 
tion of tl 
wn be eovel d wit , 


house and barn) e: 


heavy dressing of barn vard Mn 
that t 


tumn 


iis be ploughed under in the au 
Such general enriching of the 
in view 
to be 
prove true 
be remembered that while certain parts « 
the 


vegetation, they nevertheless v 


aste 


soll mav seem a W 
riage drive and walks vel 
this will not 


place are to be kept bare of surface 
ill form 

portion of the root pasturage of the shad 
and fruit The 


more evenly and deeply ploug 


land, also, ean b 
ied befor 


obstructions are placed upon it, and root 


trees 


moved wit] 


pestiferous weeds, and stones r¢ l 


createst economy. Moreover, the good in 


itial enriching is capital, hoarded in thi 
soil, to start with. On many new places 


I have seen trees and plants beginning a 


feeble and uncertain life, barely eXISUING 


rather than growing, bee their roots 
soil like a t 
without food. If the fertilizer is ploughed 
under in tl 
the 


spring, it will be decomposed and r 


wise 


found the ble with dishes but 








he autumn, again mixed witl 


soil by a second ploughing in the 


acs 
for immediate use by every rootlet in con 
tact y, the 
‘‘Jand is in good heart,” and it will cheer 
heart to the 
promptly made by whatever is properly 


with it. Now, as farmers say, 


its owner's see frrowth 


planted. Inste losing time, he has 
to have 
been bought in September, and treated as 


wained vears. Suppose the acre 
I have indicated, it is ready fora generous 
reception of plants and trees the following 
spring. 
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ssibly at the time of purchase the 


covered with coarse grass, 


kind. 


OIng, 


i\ De 

indergrowth of some 
» after the initial ploug 
tion for a season of 


some such 


‘nor potatoes may be of great 

clearing the land, and the 
tie crop Wo ld partially meet 
If the aim is me rely to subdue 
Lhe land 


as quickly as possible, 


ter than buckwheat, sown 


ploughed under 
ssom It 
crowing grain to kill out 

and | | 
If the 


stones 


just as it 


is the nature of 


DLO 


save the ‘soil light 
eround is encumber 
pmany and rocks, the ques 
f clearing it is more complicated 
be used, and often sold to ad 

for building purposes. 


ces | 


ubpromising plots Of ground by 


In some 


have seen laboring men clear 


ocks and stones deeply be 
‘2ce—men, too, Who had no 


the 


and after their daily toil 


for task except the brief 
ve no distinct plan for lay 
The 


r, or more pro ably that of his wife, 


eround. taste of the 


now come into play. Their ideas also 


ve modified by many local cireum 


for instanee, the undulations 


‘ cus 

e any, proximity to 

If little 
| 

‘t will have a con 


land, if there ai 
OPS, CLC besides shade and 
is desired, this fac 

if, on the other hand, 
wishes to make his aere as 
S possible, the house will be 
nearer the street, wider open space 
be left for the garden, and fruit trees 


| predominate over those grown mere 


for shade and beauty. There are few 


vho would eare to follow a plan which 
had adopted. Indeed, it 
the natural wis} 


others 


many 
vould be of persons of 
taste to impart something of their own in- 
viduality to their rural home, and the ef 
rttodo this would afford much agreeable 
Plates giving the 


nd arrangement of country homes can 


occupation. elevation 
studied by the evening lamp, visits to 
places noted for their beauty, simplicity, 
ind will afford for 
lany a drive, while useful sug 


good taste motives 


bre eCZV 
gestions from what had been accomplish 
ed by others may repay for an extended 
journey. Such observations and study 
Will cost little more than an agreeable ex- 
penditure of time, and surely a home is 


; os 4s ‘ 
worth caretul thought. 
comes your hom 


evolved 


somel 


with lovin 


have 
We wills ippose that 1t 1s ¢ 
that the 


ploughing, and that 


Yround 2as 


and the main walk 
out on paper, 
ly con idered ap. 


to 


the old say Ing 
dav,” is a 


‘l mere 


} 


ao that one is almost 
Rome 
, eood Lhiihe 
ordinary succession © 


cvood time 


beauty and comfort in 
| 


foundation |; 
Kew t 
actory than dry, 
and Wlics. Thes 
With their curves, car rarefully staked 
out, the 


to the de pth of four or 


y if 


lirst 


essential or 


well performed will 


more satis 


prove hard, 


SMOoLh Carriage roads 
iwWes 


surface earth betwee es 


a4 irted 


the value of tl 


presently 


and will that 


Saving 


Marek I passing 
it is amply worth the trou of 
Its removal leaves t I ; of the drive 
way and walks d 

Will t 
le stones, the 
on top, 


You how 


C dry and 


—— 
below the surrounding hese 


1 , 
SHALLOW 


excavations W 


larger in the bottom, the 


Slialier 


and cover all with gravel 


1 } 1] 
have roads and walks that will 
hard even in oozy Mareh, and you ¢c 
stroll about your place the 


i 
rhe 


more than made 


moment 


heaviest shower is over creat 


) ye DY 


eost will be 


fact that scarcely a weed can start or g 


on pathways thus treated. All they 
need is an occasional ro Inding 
smoothing with a rake. 


While this la 


begin the planting of trees 


bor is going on you can 
To this t 


alt 


isk 
lL would earnestly ask care ‘ul ention 
Your house ean be summer, but 


v to 


Ith ¢ 


DULI 
. . 
YOOU part Ot a ec i} 


it requires a 


build the best trees Into anything like per 


fection. The usual tendeney is to plant 


much too clos ly. Observe Veil devel 
oped Lrees, and see how wide a Space they 
require. There is naturally an eager wish 
for shade as soon as possible, and a desire 
to banish from surroundings an aspect of 
bareness. These purposes can, it is true, 
often be accomplished by setting out more 
trees at first than could mature, and by tak 
ing out one and another from time to time 
when they begin to interfere with 

l, 


other's growth. 


} 
each 


One symmetrical, noble 
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r however, is certainly worth more 
zen distorted, misshapen speci 
ti ( ery d ort tree 
) develo sown ind du 
i ( ‘ of their greatest 
If the o { s manhood, the 
M>}) mm equ 1 es ot Tem 
et remap prod 
‘ ri rial 1 ( { l MOOT wid 
i See re ! $ Ol holesonye 
tu itu { ©] avi its 
I 1 ‘> t! ( i { il 1 l ClieS 
hue , ; 
writ ) ( ) pecome mn i 
Lise compa ) bhey appeal to 
{ ‘ ul if igs of different 
1» lec rent erefore [shall leave 
© ¢ Oo MOrea issoclal to those 
oO to plant then L ¢ OLE? best 
{ ) ob il hn o tl s W hy 
1 vou not plant those vou like the 
t. tho vhiic ire the most conevenia 
\ I I estion howeve may ve use 
1 yould advise the reader not to be 
eat haste to f | grounds 
\\ e there are trees to nich his chore 
ert most instantiv, there are prob 
man other beautiful varieties ith 
ch he is no equainted If he has 
t space for the planting of something 
eve ring nd fa he has done 
» prese) hi est in his rural sur 
Pours Ss, and LoOgive i pleas na dire ‘tion 
to his summer observation. He is ever on 
the alert to discover trees and shrubs that 
Sauisly | Laste 


these papers I visited 
the grounds of Mr. A. S. Fuller, at Ridge 


ood New Jersey, and for ar hour or 
two L broke the tenth commandment in 
oO mvself | Was surrounded by 
bres from aimost every portion of the 
nor ! temperat ) from Oregon to 
apan i! d In Mr Muller | had a euide 
hose vinpathyv with his arboreal pets 
is ONLY ¢ jualled by his knowledge of 
( ( wWacleristics All who love trees 
sald possess his book, entitled Practical 
Forestry [f it could only be put into 
e hands of la makers, and they com 
elled to learn much of its contents by 
rt, « vy would cease to b nore or less 
uus traitors to ther country in al 

oO the destruction of forests 
pak appears to be do ne as much to 
adorn our lawns and gardens as our draw 


t 


rooms, and from this and other for 
eign lands much that is beautiful or cu 


rious is coming annually to our shores. 


At the same time I was convinced of | 
wisdom of Mr. Fuller's appreciation of 
native trees In few instances woul 
have to go far from home to find lie 


ul that we wanted in beautiful vari 


Maples, dog woods, scarlet and chest 
oaks, the lquidambar, the vhitewoor 
tulip tree, white birch, and hornbear 
the hop-tree not to speak of the ¢ 


rreens and shrubs indigenous to oun 


ests Perh ips ibis not genera 





that the persimmon, so we I] remen 


by old campaigners in Virginia, wi 





: There are for 
of this tree around Paterson, New Jers 


and it has been known to endure twe 


readily in this latitude, 


seven degrees below ZeELvO It IS A 
some tree at any season, and 
November caused much strage¢ling fi 
our line of march in the South 71 
there is our clean-boled, graceful bee 
whose smooth white bark has received 
many tender confidences 

There is one objection to the br 
which also lies against the white oak 
drop its leaves within the s; 
of a few autumn days. The bleached 
lage is falling all winter long, thus ¢ 
ing the ground 
With some, the 


} 
ness 1S paramount; Ww ith others, leaves are 


near an untidy aspect 
iestion of absol 


ite 
ut 


clean dirt, and their rustle in the wi 
does not cease to be musie even after the 
have fallen. 

In gratifying our taste for native trees 
we need not confine ourselves to those in 
digenous to our own locality. 


Krom the 


nurseries we can obtain specimens that 


Le autify other regions of our broad land 
as, for instance, the Kentucky vellow 


wood, the papaw, the Judas-tree, and, in 
the latitude of New Jersey and south 
ward, the holly 

[In many instances the purchaser of th 
acre may find a lasting pleasure in deve 
oping aspecialty. He may desire to gath 


er about him all the drooping or weeping 
trees that will grow in his latitude, or he 
may choose to turn his acre largely into 
a nut orchard, and‘delight his children 
with a harvest which they will gather 
with all the zest of the frisky red squirrel] 
If one could sueceed in obtaining a beat 
ing tree of Hale's paper-shell hickory-nut, 
he would have a prize indeed, 

In passing from this subject of choice 
in deciduous trees and shrubs, I would 


suggest, in addition to visits to woods and 
copse, to the well-ornamented places of 

















































sho have long gratified a fine taste 
ect, that the reader also make 
ceasionally a nurse rv like that 


Parsons and Co., at Flushing 


There is no teaching like 

eyes, and the amateur who 

ya yt ol lands pe Gardening 

s hn hom learns hat he would 
\ it he can do by seeing rubs 
1 their various stages of owth 


e, | have not much Svmpathy 


fort to set out large trees in the 


obtaining shade more quickly 

. ive to be trimmed up and cut 
» creat that their svmmetry is 
roved They are also apt to be 

n ther growth so s MUSIV DY 

) ) i that 1 Ssiendel sapung 
t the same time, overtakes and 

1 | prefer i V in t1 

mimed, healthy, and typieal of 

or variety Still, when lara 

ce removed in Wwinte) Iibha great 
zen earth that msures the pre 
of the fibrous roots, mu time 
ved It should ever be remem 


prompt, rapid growth of the 
ited tree depe nas On two things 
small fibrous roots, and a fertile 
» reeelve them It usually happens 
purelhaser employs a loeal eitizen 
vid in putting his ground in order In 
rural neighborhood there are smart 
irt is the proper adjective, for 
we neither sagacious nor trust 
| and there is ever a dismal hiatus 
n their promises and performance 
Such men lie in wait for new-comers, to 
advantage of their Inexperience and 
sary absenee. They will assure their 


ding employers that they are beyond 


‘ning anything new in the planting of 


S Vhicih iS true, in a sinister sense 
vill leave roots exposed to sun and 


id; in brief, pay no more attention to 
han a baby-farmer would bestow 

an intants appetite, and then vhen 
CONN ent, thrust them into a hole searce 


urge enough for a post They expect 








eir money long before the dis 
iest character of their work can be dis 
‘ed The number of trees which this 


iss of men have dwarfed or killed out 


eht would make a forest The result of 


i well-meaning yet ignorant man’s work 
might be equally unsatisfactory. There- 
fore the purchaser of the acre should know 


how a tree should be planted, and see to 
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it himself, or he should by ecaref nquiry 
SE Let Liman fort tas ) Oo 
testimonials trom thos to ( | 
rendered like services in the { 

The hole destined to receive ide or 
rruit tre should b I is ( " 
diameter and two feet de t , 
should b art I ed is 

ic¢ SOL! pon i} 1 | 
stand, so that its roots co extend nat 

u \ \ Ccort I tot ron ) ) 

Good tine loam sho 1 i through 
and over tuem wd the yf © 
permitted to come in contact th deeay 

ng matter or coarse l ted oma 

a lie | tree iid ( { ) \ ll 
the soil as it stood en - \ 1 up 

As the earth sl ) ! tit bg SS 
and oO the roots it te) i ) MIC Ker 

lightiv agaimst them t t foot. and 
water, Sho ildthe SCUOSO ” I { or % ind 
warin, poured in fi { 1 to set 

tle the fine soil about them The surface 
should be levelled at last with ryht dip 
toward the tree, so that spi and sum 
mer rains may be retained direct about 
the roots Then a muleh of coarse ma 

hnure 1s helpful, for 1 eeps 1 surface 
moist, and its richness w reach the roots 
gradually in a diluted fort \ muleh of 
SLPaAW le ves, or COoars¢ wa ) | 1 in 
one at I fter be ) I ee 
stout sta s should be it rted miv im 
the earth at the three pou ( ungie 
the tree being its centr i roy 
of straw or some solt ( thi tree 
should be braced firmly between the pro 
tectine stakes, and thus it is ept trom 
being whipped around by the wind. 
Should periods of drought « ie during 
the growing season, it would b ll to 
rake the muleh one side, and saturate the 
rround around the young tree with an 
abundance of water, and t ich aiter 
ward spread as before such itering 1s 


often essential, and it should be thorough, 
Speaking of trees, it may so happen 
that the acre is already in fores Then, 


indeed, there sho ild bee 


f 


tion in the use of the axe 


that a fine tree is In the way of the dwell 


ing. Perliaps the proposed d velling Is 1n 
the way of the tree In England the 
work of *‘ groving,” or thinning out trees, 


is carried to the perfection of a fine art 
One shudders at the havoe which might 
be made by a stolid laborer Indeed, to 
nearly all who could be employed in pre 


paring a wooded acre for habitation, a 


: 
re] 
fisf 
i 
La 
; 
{ 
4 
mite 
gee 
} 
viv 
; 
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et mula be looked Upon as little more 
i >} 1 COrd-Wwood or Lumbel 
Lhe « ( uuld not be neglected 
i i ivs eauUblltu eas man 
i i Or thie 1 Dea ll el 
‘ ec] 1 co i ill t 
( ) Mr. Fu i unas 
1 ! te ned a 
bial ‘ ( t ( ti 
Oo i { Nn oid 
W L | ib l ) ) { i¢ 
Gil ( l ‘ a) na l iUsS 
) ) i Lt ip) 
i ct LO the Cl 
t { is Fe ts biita ) i 
t mn cli to choose, and | 
tha Lie ChHOLEE be Pde 
( a i In KITS 
eof one ( too limited 
’ t elie 11) No il Ss) \¢ Ss 
t ) s An hou ith a note 
r rounds li those of Mr 
reulic ( » more ih aidin L satis 
facto ( m than years of reading. 
Mi ) hould be remembered that 
i l li ( ergvreens, especially 
lt ( ( ,ori@in, are but hall hardy. 
i imateur may find that atter an ex 
( ) Ss re intel some lovely 
Spee el i se crown to ill a large 
' iis heart, as well as on his aere, 
i l ead Phe re isa amipie Choice 
from entire hardy varieties for every 
Ca t LCSE ) ( ll 1nquiry of 
tru V lulst mel should be ob 
tained 
Mi ) ! should be remembered that 
few evergree) vill thrivein a wet, heavy 
SO If nature has not provided thorough 
a in v1 ins of a porous subsoil, the 
ork must be done artificially. As a rule, 
1 iit ib not poor soiis, and warm ex 
posures, art { adapted to this genus of 
trees 
1 think that all authorities agree sub 
stantia that spring in our climate is 
best time for the transplanting of 
evergreens, but they differ between ear 
iv and advanced spring The late Mr. 


Downing preferred early spring; 
mas the frost is out and the 
Lo 


Kuller indorses 


crumble freely. 


enough 
this opinion. 
Hloopes, author of 
tled The Book of Evergreens, 


transplanting be deferred to 


a valuable 


7 


advises tha 


later spring, wnen the young trees are 


just beginning their season’s growth, and 


this view has the approval of Hon. Mar 
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P. Wilder and Mr. S. B. Pars 
Superintendent of Citv Parks. A 


undoubted!y 


shall] 
Jun 
dant 


success 1S ACILIC VE 


boll Seasons: 


but should a hot, dry 





ensue after the later planting —e: 
Lice only abundant Watering 


uching Will save the trees 


d be careiully remembered 


the evergreen Tamiiles GO not posses 
italitv of deciduous trees, and are 

( injured or killed by removal 
roots Of the former are more sensit 
exposure to dry air and to sunlight 
much more certainty of life and gro 
is secured if the transfer can be ae 


plished in cloudy or rary weather 


} , ’ 
roots should wever be permitted to be 


dry, and it is well also to spr 
foliage at the time of planting vid 
over, do not permit careless workmen 
save a few minutes in the digging of 
trees. kivery hbrous root that can 
preset rved intact is a promise of lift 
vigor. Ifa nursery-man should send 


an assortment of evergreens with onl: 
large woody roots left, I should refuss 
receive the trees. 

What Ll have said in opp sition to tl 
large 


transplanting of trees appil 


Hoo} 


vreater force to evergreens Mr 
writes *An error into which many 
practiced planters frequently fall is t 


of planting large trees, and it is one which 
we consider opposed to sound comm 


We are 


new 


aware that the owne1 
to 
What is usually known as an immedi 
effect, | 


and 
lan cre 


sense. 


every place is anxious product 


therefore he proceeds to pial 
his Uli 


In 


lower limb 


evergreens, covering 


gr 


With great unsightly trees. almost 





every case of this kind the 


are apt to die, and thus greatly distigur 
Young, healt 
plants, when carefully taken up and 


the symmetry of the trees 


properly replanted, are never subject 
this disfigurement, and are almost certail 
to form handsome specimens.” 

Any the beautifu 
pyramids, cones, and mounds of gree 

many develop 

if permitted to grow according to the law 
of their being, should not be induced to 
purchase old and large trees which nul’s 
ery-men are often anxious to part with 
before they become utterly unsalable. 

When the evergreens reach the acre, 
plant them with the same care and on the 
same general principles indicated for oth 
er trees. Let the soil be mellow and good 7 


one who has seen 


into which so varieties 
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\f it once ind water abundat tly thre The ground snou 1 be thorou pre 
" rd ll ne drv per1ods B sure pare 17ora h oO eep i ror by 
ees are li set any ce ( hn the digging: the trees should b ' oung 

i un they stood before remova ot even hie rit Ls i | y should 
of the aere is hea Vor poor, go ) p inted Cart Miiy Ith Lie weCOralnh 
yad-side or some old pastut na to the direc ms ead rive ) L Sin 
elit so ith whieh to fill in’ @ specimen; th ound on ene sid 

the roots. If no soil ean be found mulehed and kept moist « e first 
ire !) yortion of ela t lmimer Inthe au nn, emul 

Ya iitt sand, thoroug mix iway and yp-cdress 1 ) ) S 

ri, it Is DO TLE icial. Phi HO | eC spa O VO oO I feet out 
\ pie in size, so that the roots ward from e stems i Lee ive 
yvead out according totheir natu- manu This protect roots and in 

If the ground, after planting, sures a vigorous growth t coming sea 
enrichin spread the fertilizer son Allow no weeds on en grass te 

trees, not against them, and on eneroaech on thie oung intil it is 

e onl N r put manut on stro! and established I I Hirst veal 

rear th roots hot nming 1 eC lh 5 ) ma « { 

pretty a 1d isecltu purpo S$ can { Yr DD in ocecasiona ich O1 yp that 

vw served by the employment oO Is growing stro rthan ft others, and 

i ids of everg ns as hedgves | this should b aqone in early October 

) like thearbitraryv andstiffdivisions During the second season the plants should 
place which [ have often seen rrow much more stron now thre 

| t uway the sense of roominess shears are 1 led 3 summer some 
destroy the POSSLD litv of pretty littl ranenes a l top shoo ish fa be 

mut When used judiciouslyassereens yond the others iey should be eut 

I yma much beauty with utility baek evenly and in ac ra ( with the 

oO if fences they ire Often em shape the hedge is to t pyramida 
satisfactory, shutting out prying form appears to me to be the one most 

} nelosing thin Walls in wmonv with nature Oc er, the 
o reen Y- CPOWINS hede should receiy its shearing 

1 Norway tteradapt- for the year, and there is yparen 

) ore tates than to the area of an a ( ney of vigo the gro On bO 
Therefore we would advy theem-  s§ s should receive another top-dressing 
rie of t Lmeriean arbor vite and ig tl summer mule As 
1 Phe he ot the latter ey Ws Older and O1 er, the 
on Mr. Fuller's place formed one aril Il be done in early 

) e most beautiful and symmetrical is cheeks growth and causes 

[have ever seen. Itwassosmooth, the close, dense interlacing of branehe 
id impervious that in t distance ind formation of foliage ( t eau 
il Lie a Like SU id elmera d A ima ls ALLITsSS of Lhe nea A, CONSISIL 
° is > > ° 
yt . ° 
Enters Easy Chat. 
: New England Society in New York which she smiles l of the virtue 
was organized eighty-one years ago, and | 
vy vears it has celebrated the rigor and New England has mue » be proud of 
tthe fam landing at Plymouth th said a New-\ ( s of the h of his 
most sumptuous feast. All the planets St but it is re that she shou 
ixed stars and wayward meteors of New « se to pra t Purit t ve virtt 
L political and pr ‘fessional and liter- that he scor I—th f s libert 
nad official ereatness ind eloquence have . t thateh ) 


ibove the horizon of that noted table, 

id have illuminated the heroic story of New 

hy ind life and illustrated the q 1alities 
Yew England leadership. 
ork has been invi 


Vou. LXXII 
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ple isnt 
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Great 


n whose 


Rock. 
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neticent purpose t 
} 


ladil O yectlions 


1 dinner was distin 
as the universal : 

a truce patra 

tinent and the wat 
wed how deep and s 

c feeling for 
Grant represents. And i 

nificant because happily Grant r presents 
the fraternal spirit upon which alone a ¢ 
ne Union can rest. There w 


! no for: 


hess, as the Senatol implied, but there 
remembrance of something else tha 
fields and fighting 


In somewhat the same way our history 
answer the same doubt of the disappe 
i¢@ Puritan. Certainly he survives 
and narrowness are not 
jualities happily endiu 
last half-century in this « 
of a decadent nation in 
the story of the cons« 


ind clear intelligence that i 


lene? 


ider other conditions made P 
nd. And in its later part it t 


is 
such national reunion after discord 
aras no other age or country ever saw 
n the poor dude, whom the “man of G 
might be suppos d to re: 


‘ten "0 
card as a brainless 
man butterfly, is often made to sery 


rve asa wot! 
contempt in angry contests for one of t 
sitive of Puritan ¢ lities lut 
irlanded ion to individual conviction, 
as if they If Carver and Brewster and 


Bradford ai 
ofhonor, Winslow should look in upon a New Engla 


to con- dinner of to-day, they would not stand like the 
Was not chan- sad and rebuking figures of the old Romans 











EDIT¢ 





I 





> 
v 


, Or Clie Tu dé / oF th » ¢ 
Veistersinger, and the ve ung 
ind the young man are to go and List 


Vo ana ind to feel as their fa 
used to feel Ff 
vera and listened and enjoyed 


i but the 


w | , ft 
wieh 


color of the father’s 


Bet rose bloom of the mother’s 
But Jenny Lind sang then, or Stef: 
Bosio, or Benedetti, or Salvi. Still, 


Ss changed ¢ rhe singers are gone, like 
But listen, 

xt summer you shall tind the woods 

esters The opera goes on. It is 

CJ i1e Sheba to-day, and not Lucia. It 


spontag, 


d-thrushes of last summer 





Malibran, or 

rocly else, But however 

is the old fellows with gray beards and 

1emories may be, shall there be no cakes 
; ; ; 


fresh cake too, and newly frosted, 


for which Sir John would eladly 


Have 


i his sack. 


if it had not been 


\ 
1 somebody else. Forty vears ag , 
ie fldneur seated himself at the 





‘It was Rubini:; it is Mario, 
Pastas it is isl.” Forty years ag 


It Was 










oO, as the 
sing loiterer lingered along Broadway, it 


was Midas whom he saw walking up trom 


s \ 


England to Parnell’s Ireland, and thi 


yond 


‘S EASY CHAIR. 


iv well reflect not only that 

| earth is the tomb of il 

that history is their biograp! 
inte Sting musik ( ( 


cap 1 » Was buried 
as } 
wusible bi i. false and d 
it th mal iat Is unl 
, 
OGY Is Ndispensal tot 
I vada rous fatalis 


ross tl ( rannel ft 


individual is equ illy 


him we 


stion, What is American m 


Ameri 


IMmMpor- 
apparent. 


Ireland was heard betore Parnell, 





There was a patriotic disposition to call Patti 


in Ame 


VCCAUSE 


! 
hie 


in because she was born 


r childhood was passed 


here 


here, 


I 








VI 
\ 
t tlre 
Oo} 
\ 
\ 
l 
rt 


“Ameri 





) ? ’ wm) 
sth rp ~ 
Mrs. Wood and M 

Mai \l teh 

I] I ( 
opera ne t bs et 
No t | 


| 


iti 


( 


‘ ppointe (i S¢ 


line? 
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sit foster 
eanwhile it prepat 
for the propel re] 
i whereve) 


in opera. It i 


is i 
Ol of Opera in At 
ind prosperity will } 

| \ i 
ean American music 
: 


t German musi 











oppressed nationalities Che re 
sts. of ¢ se, not that we welcome 
tionality and the oppress but 
malitv fleeing from wicked op 
clasped to our bosom, and wicked 
in the moral drama, is signally 
repr l from the front doot I 
i . 1s not p rhaps S| if { ) 
1 the Chine exclusion law | 
( Is not pronouncing an opinion 
t | . it is nerelv cogit ne i¢ 
MIUK, The remark is not co | 
rated, either, in our relations with 
t lians. There is also, perhaps, some 
ipparent prejudice toward our colored 
v-citizens. And fourthly, the identical 
vlhich so raised our noble ire when i 
Salad to be displayed by the court cirel 
Austria is credibly reported to have ap 


lin the court circle of Saratoga 


Is it confined to that circle Would the 
object of that feeling be made less 
ofit in the free and independent repub 


ch which pours the mighty Missis- 
pi than in the empire whose seat is upon 
Danube ? But there has been great prog 
Certainly, very great The 
Sir Moses Montefiore is not hunted out 
England, or relieved of his teeth to per 
ide him to tell 2 thief where his money is 
pt. Great progress, certainly. His disabi 
disabilities founded 
and he is admitted to the British 
That is encouraging; but have 


progress, 


s have been removed 


Hat ¢ 
Parliament. 


l \ 
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it . freedom whi izes us t i 
rebuke other peop S ( Phi ce { NI 
be no mor lit yr spect t 1 Here ' 

that 1s to 1 Ami n ¢ 7 t \ 
Ip ch ( ©} 72 sara ra o : 
tel, with his feet deity mcead 1 thie 
ing, smoking and expectorating, and alter : 
nately pitying, despisi d adeno ge |iis 
iIntortunate f VW -¢ sw yal Z 

fa foreig { 1 charact ’ 
I n | \ tu 1 y 
( otherwise ostracized thre e OF a } 
( ri or 
i ex Cl of such pre] 
deed,can - ded. Ifthe prop ! ; 
of the American hotel, open for all quests, dis ri 
covers thint house 1s | when it r 
generally knowt it it 1s copiously furnished 
with rocking-cha shall he be blamed at he 
diseards rocking-chairs from his rooms? Cleat ; 
But in that case what should we say i 


ly not 


home and a uince in his b 

ican women, after breakfasting in bare arms a 

diamonds, pass the rest of the day rocking in 
rocking-chairs So if in some cistant co : 
try the proprietor of a tel perceives that lis : 
house is avoided FE ntertains guests of tiie / 
Mongolian ra he will undoubtedly say to : 
every su hh lest Who ali ts at his door that H 


he de piyr 


are 


engage 


The innkeeper is a 
























Whol a making thre | 
of American hotels, s! i go 


book that Am 










egrets 


d for 


to remark that | is rooms 
the whol 


trader, not a philanthro 





ot every s son, 











I) \ ( ( 
’ t I 1) 
t f fh 1 from th 
1 
bari | \ ley 
re t l f su ! t 
Lt i 
\ )) } vere estimated not 
! a8] \ l 
pel! iarms, | theory o 
r < ! i tance, fol 
t thu Vil ( ir, for 
, ved from our « 
l ( \ l natural incl 
etl nd | personal in 
) It barbari } He 
t t pt t a l iat the pre 
li insti ve a i final fact of 
Da 
I l ( t | vitcheraf I a 
voma luge ! \ red, and had 
C! l \ Ss ed Sli Wil a 
tasa wi \ the fa [hel r( 
iw ‘ Wis en mercil 
test ipplied of 1 r her in the wat 
| ted. sh Vas 1 \ iW 
| x was 1 { 
now It s* natura 
t ( l iW ‘ s with dealit 
vith sS l \ i Hption was aga hst 
ever\ t womal | t same way In thie 
s count eh to ately so 
fur 1 1 Ours, the pr iS 10 18S some- 


t ) ) Massac S 
( nt p of Shake 
ta | No « r hand 
1 t cl ning intro 
| Ve 1 no otnel l 
lt \ sical study 
{ s in tl se of actual 
i its no mina ¢ have 
cu i 1 too YUSLV 
ts « intl} hi With just 
| of dl ts be 
t I | the reticent sci 
iw | bestowed thos 
ot poetry, oF sense, which 
plea every page? The perpetual play of 
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times called antipathy, of race or colori 
ra justified as instinctive and natu 
t pres prt 1 lies against ¢ ery dell 
\ » off is it 

In It countries in which mt 
sud of superior and inferior races, and 
prided itself upon its advanced civiliz 
yet who history went back only ty 
dred and fifty vears, the Easy Chair o 
ty Parsee merchants from poor be 
Ind ind nothing could be finer tha 
dign Land courteous toleration of the | 





seemed to them an 


, and of its religion, w 


a well-meaning modern 


as 


ventlo Nothing could be tiner that 
courtesy of the Parsee gentlemen, except y 
bly the demeanor of Iwakura, the Japa 
unbassador, who came to this country 
his brilliant suite fourteen years ago, and 
was received in Washington ata sumpt 
ball given by the Secretary of State. | 
formal and ceremonious quadrilles did 


attract the 
entlemen 
op set 


anda, 


especial attention of the Jap 
But when the waltz and thi 
group of Oriental guests tur 

gy to of the 
they stood, watched intently thi 
traordinary performance, with an 


in. the 


coming the edge dais wy 
, 


which 


express 


indeed, of perfectly well-bred curiosity, 
which was yet of such a character tha 
seem rob our beloved and vehen 
dance its refinement and elegance. 
Bu he other hand, if any son of Col 





bia felt a little uncomfortable, he had the 


isfaction of reflecting that Japan is aki 
barbarous country, and that the Japanes 

but almond-eyed Celestials of an inferior ra 
While his own is the land in which justi 

to every people, and man is regarded 
only as man, 


dont 


Study, 





his wit flushes the horizons of thought all round 


us like a genial heat-lightning, which now! 
fallsina killing bolt, but passes harmless, l« 
ing the war full of exhilarating ozone, 


It will probably not frighten 
young ¢c! who are now dusting 
their poems on Autumn, and seeing how th 
will make over for Spring; we 

ill read with a painless smile the inve: 
one of the Autoerat’s old Profess 
ie declares that he * recognizes a tel 
ency to rhyming as a common form of ment 
‘ ] and the publication of a thin 
rm t fact evidence of am 
y, if not inferiority....The p1 
sumption,” he maintains, * is always agail 
the rhymester, as compared with the less pl 
tentious person about him or her, busy wit 
some useful calling. ...The sight ofa poor er 
ture grubbing for rhymes to fill his sonnet... 


even t 
tures 


suspect the 


Wil 





Veaknes 
ume of verse as prin 
i 


tious mediocrit 


makes my head ache and my stomach rebel.” 
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mmort 











s the earth ?* We see how playfully come ‘are to be the apostles of So sm, We 
\ it’s hand descends; but perhaps shall all the mn lament the absen ft thre 
se he t mbers the pleasa itsins grimuron in criticism it we t this to be 
1 vout What we need for this” the attitude of a good citiz Mr. Stedman, 
some at ho st, ferocious ite to be sure Lon not shake us with ipp 
< head no pretty fancy ever entered ensi for the social fab reasoning upo 
observes only that where thi les the Sen ind prospects of Vv poetry Nhe 
sal eg st so good; and rather thinks it will | \ hen w 
sec i. bit of c color anywhere et it the advises an ( \ ys p cts 
! ng to t th tsofhis horns himself of having it in | ‘ee t to beheve 
th ( l Swe can ive In limitations 1. few b O r th 1 W 
is 1, th S11 1 Pp for us reach the h alts Chis $s to bD th 
ereatest ¢ uuragvement he ean off ina the 
I prophet who knows will not « 1 till we have 
) f the danger we fear isn’t really at a complete literary bureau, something like out 
{« he contrary, we are at the end of veather bureau, w suppose, with stations all 
t poets for the present, we do not over the country. There may be at this very 
that we shall altogether despair. There moment a poetic storm central in Dakota, a et 
< moments when, honestly between lyrie wave moving eastward from the region Pay 
ind the reader, the spectacle of any of the great plains, with lower dramatie¢ press 
t uly or gentleman pr posing to | ithis ure in the Middle States, and o 3 ol 
: elitsand feelings intorhymesatfeets local rhy s for New I] ind linlect ' 
sthe sight of some respect Lp son p es t the Gulf States t | ( } 
f we met him j ror caracoling some system of observation perfected, we sha i 
t treet, Instead destly walking. not know it till the great new poetry hard “| 
I s not a thing to the keep- upon us; and in the p ti 
mad-house f to prescribe chains ea must be mad the lit mood j 
s and a straw bed on the floor til {the Old ] ers A I 
} t begins to talk prosi wan but 
Lill the Sam thing to blush and eriev I\ | 
this ge of the proceedings So we We should be very sorry if we 1 seemed ; 
rselves in those black moments which to treat Mr. Stedman’s book light 
ficent magic which ly, for that is certainly the spirit of his own 









small volume o 


2? We can 
“early verse 
» supply any reasonable de- 
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nad w y sisdone, his ized to speak for Mr. Howe 
Le y b rong or | | 


appeal from tl co 






































me! ! judge pe uy 
t por notes As between the novelist ind the ] 
fr c, the matter isn’t very important bet 
Mv. t im and other poets now intending to f 
emMpel knock iis mercenary example, it 1s mort 
M . c‘@ ul f is OF } t moment s between him 
s Byron, or lis own literary conscience—if the lady né 
| mates; but paper correspondents who think | ad 
\ r chu ers so much inferior to them 
rth t mW that he has a conscien otany t 
s ki Wes warn, more or less solem 
iI t praise, swect bird singing in the bare 1 l « 
( ( t p that V Silak Ji st thi cold pi i 
} i remarka tt 1WMAL1 he ean be hi ‘1 
[ v¢ t Ist, eve of Mi Is’s quality, bv 
en sa sul g off be it ) : and we sh 1c 
ft Lhe much doubt if that faltering and impert 
Savi lea of particu writer ever proposed to himself any such t 
\ ( not read his book 3 Mr. Stedman fancies. He may be 
f with the signif the thrifty time-server he 1s represented ; 
ip. lem try, or at least > suspect that he did not take to no 
vil them aC ause he t ht it was a good wa 
i rersim- making a living, and jumped with thi hu 
ily the poet’s of the time, or because he was “ wise in 
r, his fine generation,’ as Mr. Stedman seriptm 
He is not harsh phrases the treason. It was a different at 
r arrogant remembers to be a ge eman fiir altogether, we imagine, though quite 
eve his « | s unfailingly decent simple. Weshould say, judging from a eas 
We don't e how w could iy very much acquaintance with his earl mpts in ficti 
more { Mrs man is a Critic, unless we that it was from always trying lis hand in t 
\ t | n impression of — sort, and finding pleasure and, at last, app 
f ! f 1 to get from Mr success in it, that he kept on, and tha 
Court 1) ips bee e Byron and Shel- lett off versing because it no longer interest 
VS \\ SW 1», Keats and Col him so much We are not sure, but we fea 
1 e. hay been so m 1 written about that any poet who should be tempted by M 
than B ind Emer I] \ 1 Whit Stedman’s philosophization of Mr. Howells 
t P \ Whitman, Low und Lonet career to turn novelist, from the motive attri 
But Mr. Courthope. b i peculiarly uted to him, would bring up in the poor-hou 
rT juotation, seems to have brought or at least in the chair of criticism. Nothir 
t his t xcept an un but a love of it beyond all other arts and 
‘ ie. nh, Ve honest dustries, 0 iny bi inch of the show business 
ul \ rement of vill bring him suecess in it: without that, 
uy He « S vy formalists « e may be certain that he will not do good worl 
Realis 1 relegates Words and he will not deserve to do it. If practi 
th to the compa of the Romanticists cable, he ought to believe that to write the 
. little theory that the Romantic great possible novel is to surpass all make 
ement was revolutionary, and neither and manner of versing whatsoever, hitherto 
Scott nor { fomantic reactionary of — accomplished or imagined. He need not be 
Ww end 3 List ¢ t ( tinent is suffered to itraid that he will really Write it. 
” +stum l ) IK hi sw ly. VI 
\ If we are actually upon that suspense of 
gut what won't 2 ma icrifice to a theory, poetry which Mr. Stedman and Mr, ¢ ourthope 
‘ ron We see the lenet both torebode, we ought to eet a little altruist 
\ hi « so fair as it as Mi ic consolation from such a delightful book as 
i } ie his notion that the pre Mr. Edmund Gosse has written about a simi 
spense of poetry is largely conscious, if lar suspense in the period rom Shakespear 
tia intentional, The poets, we un- to Pope. Will it not be something for us to 
i him, who might be the Long- supply, by a century or two of inanity and in 
) ind Emersons of the next generation, — sipidity, the materials for such a gracious and 
pel the sly rogues!—that the popular charming spirit to work with ? 
tendet is toward prose, and so Ik 


In this way 
rv we off we should *join the choir invisible” of those 
singing; and 


Ir. Howells has deliberately 
taken up the 


whose pangs of non-existence hereafter will be 
trade of noveling because it assuaged by not-feeling that they survive in 
pays better than versing. If we hei 


ing were author- their usefulness to the race. 


t 


This sounds like 
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Gu 


s, for o s reasons, there is talk from used tor Lereatt ! ink 
to ie of something these authors ca hi d hav ( L thr ent 

i ins from their a unt to ot lite ry ) l Neve! shows It i 

of a sort of very puissant and is he showed militarv pow expectedly i 

rable prodigy which God has created out almost miraculously, All the « litions her i 
1e common for the astonishment and con- then. are favorable to yposing case of 


f 1 of the rest of us poor human beings; “eenius.” Yet who would trifle with that great a! 
lly believe it?) Can they sev heir of far that plain. grand inly so by ; 


enius” is ata or Darwin, or Lincoln Wet the men Pi 





o 
t from other men of like gifts,exeept second-rate in their way? Or is * genius i 
degree? Do they mean anything more or that indefinable, preternatur | quality, sacred 
ss than tf Masters which comes te to the mus i s. t e painters, the sé liptors, 
1 aceording to his powers ind diligenc the actors. the poets. and abo . the poets ? 
ny directl conscious or uneconscions, Or is it that he poets, having most of the Say i 
we has given him? If not, why not have in this world, abuse it to shameless self-flat- 
end of the sup rstition which lias caused tery, ana would p rsuactt thie inarticulate 
race to go on so long writing and reading classes that they are on peculiar terms of 
tthe difference between talent and genius? confidence with the deity No doubt 


It is within the memory of middle-aged men 

that the Maelstrom existed in the belief of the “The poet in a len « 
eraphers, but we now get on perfectly well With golden stars abov 

out it; and why should we still suffer ' 


ler the notion of * genius,’ which ke psso and they are in some sort creditable to our 





a 







lany poor little authorlings trembling 


question whether they have it, or have only we might be less glorious as a race, but we 
“talent”? ? should certainly be more modest — or they 






n species. If we should have no more poets 
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na 
( " 
\ t i 
‘ 
iA 
+ ) t 
} men better 
t t ot one 
t 1 ( ina 
| th 
) ihe 
} £ ( t t 
} t ( 
In them 
t ; ’ Fr , 
G ( of om 
(y s not ] " 
x ich i ra 


Manthly Rerard 
( | ) : } e 15th of Jan 


eli ( 

S| is re-elected United 

r fi Ohio Ja iry 13 
sle, of e He of Represent 
i 7 \ I ed the standing 
The following are the chairmen 
cia, | eo dall,of Penn 
I Morrison, of Illinois, 
M Ilerle of Alabama, Naval 
L t\W M \ Affairs 
N York, Fore Affairs; Cun 
Bank r and Curreney 


tS, ind Me 
of Kentucky, Rivers 
ibor: Mitel 


ot 


ot Connect 


Kmorton 


nd Harbors: 


lexas, Pacitie 
Reagan, of Texas, Commerce; Cobb, 


— 


] 








1] p vet terial to m 
of; but IR tion and 
lave pp \ | ( L. ( ) 
s might not have been nan 

} rG ht Hoy nt) V 9g ! 
neal S itasthey! How many ¢ 

tf Shakespeare’s time were Shakesp 

It does not detract from greatnes 
this { Mr. John ¢ Rope Ss 
jus idimmirable book on 7 
Ni has pul ( I the rig t modern 1 
od with lis ject, to the signal advant 
Napoleon's fame IIe studies him as 
resentath und inevitable outeome of c 
tl C1 S conditions na he sym} 
with him because he believes he was 
nearly 1 it than his enemies We do. 
how any one can read his extremely ten 


us chapters on the p 


facts of Nap 


With dim Certail 


career without ne | 
ily Mr. Ropes’s attit 


eons 


not obviously the attitude of an advoeat 
criticises as ecly as he praises, and hh 
sincerity in either that wins him your | 
throughout : 

It is needless to say that he has taken an 


Envlish vic forthe Eng! 


foreig 


vot Napoleon; 


civilizati 





ot any <( ntemporary n 
character, as no one should know bette 
ourselves, is pretty sure to be the wrong 
Vhen you have re id his book, you 1 ) 
feel—or you no longer feel so sure—that 
poleon was seeking his sole gl 1d ad 
trae It looks very much as if his e 
were t enemies of human progress, { 
most part But if any reader ditt wit 
his quarrel is with Mr. Ropes, to whom 
very willing] ive him. 


f 


if — > et oe 

r Current Coents, 

of Indiana, Publie Lands; Tucker, of Vi 
Judiciary ; Wellborn, of Texas, Ind Atfait 
Blount, of Georgia, Post-oftices and Post-roa 
, of 
counts 3 


an 
Springer Illinois, Claims; Spriggs, 
York, Ac Matson, of Indiana, 
Pensions: Muller, of New York, Militia: Ge 
des, of Ohio, War Claims: j 
Mississippi River; 
due 
Halsell, of Private 
Barbour, of Virginia, District 
Cox,of North 
Duns "At 
Phe Caroline 
cember 17, with 
The Pope Was present. 


A bill 





King, of I 
Aiken, of South Car 
of Michigan, Pension 
Land Cla 
of 
Carolina, Reform in Civi 


sOUISTAa 


Eldridge, 


whion 3 
Kentucky, 
Colum 


]Sery 





ansas, Americau SI 





tip-building. 


S agreement was signed D 


much pomp and ceremony 


¢ the widow of Genera 


penstonit 


Grant passed both Houses of Congress Decen 
12 

The British Parliament opened January 12 
The Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, Liberai, 
was re-elected Speaker of the House of Com- 


bet 

























t opposition. Mr. Bradlangh took 
l was adinitted January 13 
final classification of the members 
» the British Parliament, the London 


the u on of the I val 

the Porte; that the Bulgarian army 

posal of Purkey 1h) CASst of w rw hi 
rServia; that tribute be paid regulaa 


Porte; that the eustoms rights of the 


maintained; and that Prince Alexan 





» Constantinople to be invested th 
ernorsh p of Eastern Rowumne t Eng 
ecepted a proposal from Russia that 
rs insist on disarmament by Greece, 
d Bulgaria. The powers have sum 
those countries to disarm, promising 
it Turkey will follow their example. 
UnaAtion announcing the annexation 


i 
th to the British Empire was read 
Ra on January 1. There was a grand 
uid a large concourse of natives wath 
i the reading of the proclamation. 
Lcedes to China part of Upper Burmah 
to make the Chinese and Indian front 
nuous. India advocates an offensive 


defensive alliance between China and 


rancois Jules P. Grévy was re-elected 
| t of the French Republic at Versailles 
er 28, on the j int vote of the Senate 


Chamber of Deputies acting as a National 


ly. The balloting was carried on amid 
excitement. Only five members of the 
r ist ballots. M. Grévy’s total majority 


j ballot was 135. 
Phe French Chamber of Deputies adopted 
| ynquin credit December 24, but the vote 
» close (274 to 270) that the Brisson min 
resigned a week later. A new eabinet 
was announced January 7, as follows: M. De 


C ditar’s 


4 a gathering of Pilgrims and strangers in 
i 





the city of Quakers, on the 22d of Deeem- 
person who opens and shuts this Draw 
e! i never has any credit for the things he 
eeps out of it) was asked by the ironical pre 
sident of the meeting to say something about 
The New England Farmer. He confessed that 


is glad to do so, because this so-called 


tural pioneer had been very much mis 
derstood. And the company graciously per 


(him to make the following explanation: 










I'wo radical misconceptions have been at 
e basis of this misunderstanding; the first 
is that he was a farmer, and the second was 
that he had a farm. Under this false concep- 


+ 


tion a great deal of ridicule has been poured 
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Freycinet, President of the Couns and M 
ister for Foreign Affairs; M. Sar Interior; 
M. Sadi-Carnot, Finanee: M. Goblet. P 


men and boys 


December 19 Ne 





which swept over e Isla i 
November 7, destroyit 100 bu vs 
ie iding thirteen « ten co its 
Kichteen persons were lost and tive hundred 
head of cattle were killed. This report only 
comprises the destruction in nineteen of the 
thirty-four districts of the Island, the remain 
ing fifteen not having been heard from Re 
ports received in St. Petersburg of a terrible 
dynamite explosion in the Pleijuc mine 1D 
Siberia From 400 to 1000 men killed 
December 23 Terrific colliery explosion at 


the Ferndale Pit, near Pont-y-Pridd, Wales, 
kitling fifty men. 

January 1 Advices from Colon that twe 
ty-one vessels were wrecked and sixt live 


lives lost during a recent storm there 


December 27.—In London, Dr. Samuel Birch, 
Egyptology st, aged seventy-two years 
December 19 In I verpool, Stephen Barker 
Guion, of the Guion Steam-ship Company, aged 
f 


SIXTY-live years 
December 20 I New York city, Professor 
John Christopher Draper, in his fifty-tirst year. 
January 5 In Philadelphia, Joshua DB. Lip- 
pinecott, p iblisher, iwead sevent years In Al- 
banyv, New York, N. D. Wendell, ex-State Trea- 


surer, aged fifty years 


Mrauer, 


upon this typical character. It has been said 


that the only things he raised were be Ss, 
stone walls, and doughnuts It has been said 
that his chief erop was cod-fish. It has been 
said that his only Juxury was a round solid 
disk, which could be stacked up in piles, 


called pumpkin pie, and that his inadequate 
conception of Bacchantic enjoyment was hard 
cide r. 

It would be idle for me to attempt to sl 
these popular prejudices It would have ) 
effect upon the skepties to say that in the 
Patent-oftice in Washington his doughy 





the only doughnut ever invented in the world 


that has jelly inside of it. It would not be be- 


lieved if Isaid that the pumpkin pie was made 
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Ca co a inet 
Ih | CCE rv to v 
( ‘ 3.2 ‘ 
| » New | une I 
for ry Oot tarmig 
N | undasa 
l Ve been 
do ‘ ( on 
‘ ‘ have | n more tertile 
ill ind ft r ridges and al 
i ‘ ] ! icle i | il { it 
His se ) ol-hous 
‘ Ste Pca pound em 
On the ti sland |] 
foot on he held a “meeting.” He made 
ition befor e came ashore Vl 
ih ad Tae is ( er adventurers had 
re him, set up SS ithe me tel 
lie orld ve s found that the « 
liad 1 t I kno 


e Indians and the Quakers and tle Bap 


Oppo ! to p God according 
ites of his, the Pilgrim’ science 
S was a silane! II knew h is on 
4 (le t hie t want these othet 
terfering { Lord’s work Is 
‘ i rate the devil com Ly 
y his \ tions 1 the form of 
thre ( He }USTIY called su 
s by an age cL ar ¢ riven over to 
1, Clairvoeyva e, mind cure, “materia 
ind other ee it S 
wi set up mere is a farmer, he ould 
vl Hone it se Ul 


forest, to the bloom of the May 


] 


S}) \ that he was 1 - 
to tl ( of the oyster 
m ‘ le Spa bimackerel But 

itther things s mind when he set 
| oe New | \ 

I Ltol 1 that ~ isan excellent 
ch to set up a government, and or 
irtuous society, and develop a thie 

ind to ¢ tivate ideas, I gather from 
ral documents that he set more store 


oon than by crons of « orn 


it, and that his exports of fish and 


re temporary expedients while he 
mal e tosend out and plant elsewhere 


most cared Lor 
mn his 
is more barn, 1 
pre- 


our country, 


mportant than 
from the 
fertile 


materialist 
parts of 


he barn is magnificent and the house is 


notion 


li some 


uljunet. Perhaps he was more devot- 








vn-emeeting than to plon rhin 


it What he had to plough, a 
lished in town-meetin 


The wonder is that while dragging t] 


ratching the rocks to get the me 
sta ¢ life, he should have had so 


vation of ideas, and tor 


the virtues and the indomitable spit 


ere to stamp their impress upon the « 
ent. Owing to bis narrow means ot 
the notion got abroad that he 


Was }» Ut 


ve what he had to give, and 
you come to the question of ¢ 1eCTOSILYV, 1 





gift of vital foree 





. principles, ideas 


make states, and women who create fa 
iutv and modesty are the « 
think the New England F 


iberal man in the world. I 


of society, I 
was the most 
had had a 


judge ho 


farm and been a farmer, vou 


the rest of the country would 
vot along, who would have given 


It enterp 


and stability, who would have made in 
tions for it, and who would have insured 


either in this world or the next. 
But as the a New England Farmer I 
[rei 


son of 
thre 


oud farm-lhouse, and 


can not leave matter here, For 
ber the he wide 
beside which IT used to sit and hear my gra 
mother tell how when she was a little gin 


the redeoats occupied Plymouth and K 


she used to put her shoes under her ) lo t 
ery night, expecting that any moment s 
might have to flee into the woods to es 


the British; and how she heard all day 
cannonading at the battle of Bunker Till I 
was in faet present, as were all the New I 
land Farmer boys of my time, at this batt] 
Bunker Hill, and at the capture of Ticonde 
ga,and at the surrender of Burgoyne. ‘I 
lingered in eve ry farm-house the heroie s 
come down from the Freneh and Indian wat 
and the The Bi 
the kite 
and the « 


Revolutionary times. 
enemy was 
hung the 
tridge-box. 

This, however, is not what I started to s 
You may read that to them 
first the kingdom of heaven everything ¢ 


There in 
musket 


a reality. 
Continental 


have who se 
shall be added. This, I firmly believe, 

the New England Farmer. H 
farm-house had a mighty cellar, provisioned 


the case of 





like the vanlts of a medizeval monastery for 


six months’ siege. On one side was a portent 
ous row of cider barrels; on the other, tier o 
tier of rnddy apples ; 


in vast bins the potatoes 
and other 


their proper 
places barrels of salted meat and apple-sau 
In this subterranean store-house I can see now 
the frost glisten on the walls when the boy ex 
plored its recesses by the light ofa tallow ca 
dle, sent by his grandfather to draw a jug ot 
cider from the hardest barrel, 


vegetables, and’ in 


In the cool out- 
er pantry hung dozens of chickens and turkeys, 
the quarters of a slaughtered steer, and on 
shelves lay rows of hardy winter pies. 


In the 




















re suspended 











the strings of d 
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stove 
| 


blood 


ore Ol 


forces 


its men of 


whip, wl 


seas wath the tubs of maple s 
is of butternuts and hic ! 
yvood-shed was piled With Pte 
rs come 1nto a patriots ¢ 
Iw ot dwell on it 
d-swept country the sno 
fence-tops, and drifted mount 
! wis Energy excavated tl 
Slt vhs were abroad, ( 
s were heard all over the tow) 
ed to the meeting-house, and ¢ 
ye and old, turned out to the St 
detau ot furnace and 
s hot enough to keep the 
Each farm-house was m 
tre of comfort and hospitalit 
lL vitality. There were merry 
‘ jovinent in the sleiel rie 
liday frolics. The people were 
e. Phe metropolis dre 
ese country homes, and t 
‘ iere to look for the 
bear d good sense and i 
le them leaders in metropolit 
| ry house had some books, not 
s, and they were read Perh 
| been more agriculture, there 
less intelleetual lift Theses 
were organizin great mss 
s, concerning themselves abou 
perpetualagit mn over some 
| there were more such fa 
A PLANTATION FUNERAI 
s the last Sunday afternoon of 
I Writer Was standing W 
\ eral pi 
waAtacye 
eg bea 
| h oh 
uv rhodoc 
On rverlooked the rive ' 
oaks garlanded with gray n 
f vivid green dotted with wil 
Wl sheep-grass, which Virg 
Shut in from all the world ¢ 
by the thicket of young tre 
» its sides, the hill would 1] 
t for the IXuriant growtl 
! wn No inclosure m 
ete every stepa sma 
ce denoted a grave, most of ( 
ind all unmarked, In the ce 
1uUely red wound had been 
earpet, and here were lying 
uid a little shovel. 
procession was headed by a ru 
cart, in which lay a coffin (pai 
ed, to indicate the youth of tl 
ldrawn by a pau of oxen, wl 
ind slowly bore their burden 
hill-side. A tall young negre 
d behind, carrying a long ] 


men 


n 
psil 
Olle 
o-eall 
{ 

ts 

{ ’ 
rmers 


CeSSIE 
endro 
fore 

let 
ws Ca 
f sig 
es th 


e¢ 
cleat 
! vere 
re oft 
eut u 
space 
e plat 
t ] 
med 
e oceu 
h pa 
} he 
up thie 
» drive 


ked now and then when the coffin jos- 
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e ¢ er 3S) ) ’ 
‘ T, te rless Ce. CYeSSe¢ her Sund 
i clea cott CS 1] iv er 
] l ttle W ( irst en 
adress, AalSO eVice Vv of pia tat ‘ 
wbap ed straw hat of the same 1 fa 
ture A company of from four to five l 
lit oes | rived i ‘ 1 it. of s ot 
CO except res sizes dl 
s es I] ere sing yr 2 it 
!) 1 ‘ but chee I reti i Ss Lhe 
heart of all negro melod 
W i g 
\ 
We \ 
Wa gy ( 1 
Hlow every echo in the valle «low wave back 
the sound! Whe hey reached the erave, six 
Wn ome oO istom required to be of 
t] une age or Ww 1 Six months of ind 
f possible the same height, as the dead man, 
s ype fol ard | oOwere cot mito 
3 resting-place I hl have been a 
love h of the obse ces ifia of ese pall- 
re had bee ‘ 3 | od or connection 
Phe. er, thie hit took 
her place as chiet uurner at the head of the 
grave, and the preacher came forward Ile 
sitall, perfectly blaek man of seven hive, 
\ hk YY Cul “ ! e ] 1 da sweet et 
shrewd countenanes He dressed from 
head to foot in a black broas t ch 
had evidently been the gift of one of the e 
fi and o1 orn by al wh Ot el 
e) SIZ ad bute But t s did n le ict 
from the dignity of his appearance or off 
He looked around on the placid se 16 
blue Virginia sl through the er 
ne branches of the ere oaks birds 
that hopped fear] fro ouch to ) 1 
‘ ikeround of st v tranquil faces 
( era 
Brethe sisteren, ens e1 unt rth 
hile for me to ly pre of a ser to 
you all on cas Ig e preach to rhit, 
please God, ¢ é of de terfere eo 
Isru here l to Her is 
before you. Here his fe hy don’t he w ? 
here his mouf—how come he de talk? he 
eves come he don’t see \ yf ¢ l 
a-h iw a 
Because, bre el en sisteren ¢ s ers, 
Is s «le He *t got no lift I 
SCUSS ot sperrit: his spert S gone 
to de L rvif to] I’s ot $ 
DO | S < mS ers 1S ) I 1h 
trespasses en s 
De Lor ito all a plant pat ] He 
us seed; He gin us season. Me,en Sis Ne 
I r to the bereaved paren om Brer 
One-eye Moses, en a chance er folks here, done 
work our patch en plant our seed, en we’s 
ich a-waitin’ for de harves’. But dere’s a chanee 
er you Whar ’ain’t stuck a spade in de ground; 
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OUuvIesS 


edriedt ; de season come en gore 
{ ) le ‘ nomore hh ade body 
ae are ard dy ain’t a-hende 

t lee eal lite 

el \ Ss week? Isra 
mh i rap ur ot reel chunes 
\ SC ¢ cle he wal i-shut 
‘ ( \ robbia’ of no water 
ches i of ole pussins but 

4 ( ree 1 Cs, Cll a-Calie 1 
hie stric down le re a 


knees t I rastiea 
I d for hima mle higeht, en 
| ra rd Hl | uit Jess before Bret 
1 ul Made no vino ye nies 
dat minute) he set up in de bed en he 
breathless expectancy could be felt 
ve hush of the birds he say,‘ Dat 
V Villum?’ en fell bac dead 

3 re sisteren ¢ sinners, our young 
el mar Was Kilt Th ce ar, en whar de 
»wWIntTO SO Inany IEC pieces dat we 
rt el igh towedder to make a spect 
orpse to bur nade wg rele Our young 
irse W un hed come for Isru Now we a 
) ( tsihnners better be a-sharpenin up 
rye 4— iin’t but two places tor dead 
ks. One un ’em is hebben, en de ter one 
Ls i to | a-namin’ here. We all 
Varse Wil vail de So we got good 
renee, ef he come for Isrul, he dun kar him 

\ iliaim’s l } vhar he is his self 


e thief got in de kingdom, 


hntances 
*twon’t be more 


3 or Mass Walte 


uice. Dis plantatie 


lh jestice 
rs higg 
dun hed hit’s 


bein’ a thiet 
. al comin’ 





won't be 


m to toteh nobody 


but 





meen Isrul was partners fum lit 
,e1 mw dey’s togedder forever wid 
Ame 
Soa pa St A ear ioe dra by 
oomed horses stopped at 
1 nda ta majestic woman of 
scended, leaning on the arm of a 
ia ilmost as majestic in her own 
Phe mistress re b black satin 
i ado scapes: thre neeroes silent \ 
de, making an aisle for her as she 
mwly and yet erectly toward the 
ir sery ts,” she said, in a distinct 
st in Israel a good and faithful 
e has gone to his Master and ours, 
s reward. He has alre idy, perhaps, 
son IT have just heard of a re pulse 


ind the approach of the enemy. 


nerease, but I can trust you all to 
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defend and protect me and mine”—she gla 
at the little girl. 

“Yes, mistis; shooly, mistis,” was 
through the crowd. She held out her 
k ed, jewelled hand to the lad’s mothe 
pressed it in hers), walked back to the ear 
and was driven away. 

The preacher then again assumed comn 
Taking the child in his arms, he filled t 
tle shovel which lay among the ug 
ments with earth, andl handed it to her | 
little girl, seated comfortably on his she 
took it with grave complacency, and lo 
vith mournful but unfrightened eaze i 
open grave, 

“Yearth to yearth, dust to dust, as 
ashes,” said the preacher; and the child 
fall the clods with a prac ticed hand o1 
eottin, Awaiting the resurrection of the de 
She then slipped down, put her hand in tl 
her mammy, and the process of filling 
chasm began. When the last spadeful of « 
was patted down, and the tools—which 
negroes always leave by a grave until ne 
for a similar oecasion—were placed alongs 
the whole company broke out in a liym | 
was started ly the little girl (who evident 
next to the prea her and the corpse, Was 
most linportant person at all funerals), 
taken up by the mother, till one by one 
joe din the burst of melody. There wer 


tea 


s: tears were for the lost, for the si 


it was rebe 


SO, SINGIUIG, the procession 


wound 





y more, NO more 


> no more 
I. C. CaBI 
THE COOLEST MAN IN 
“The coolest man I ever knew 

de St. Hilaire, the colonel of 
that 


said Colonel 


THE FRENCH Al 


was ol 
tol an int 
in Al 
Henri Dubois, one of a 


regiment saw some service 


pat 
French ofticers who, having halted to t 


look at Siam on their way home from the Tor 
quin war, had come to dine with us on boa 
of a British gun-boat whieh had somehow 
found its way up the Mei-Nam River. 

“Tye known men,” he continued,“ who mat 
aged to put on a great show of coolness in time 
of danger, though they were really very mi 
excited; but there was no putting-on with St 
Hilaire—it came as natural to him as eating 
his dinner. All his hair-breadth escapes (an 
he had had so many that he could hardly « 
them himself) had Jeft him as cool as betor 
and it really seemed as if dangers passed hin 
by because he would not condescend to noti 
that they were there at all. Once his men mu 
tinied, and two of them clapped their bayonets 
to his breast as if to run him through: but the 


colonel only smiled, and said, as quietly as ever 
‘Be careful, my lads; you might hurt me,’ 
“Now it happened that in Colonel St. Hi- 


ious for Christians to weep; 


down 


reria 






















MY 
L\ 


anti 


t r 
tv ¢ 


ake 









ré 


giment there was a peppery young 
iit who was as hot as the colonel 
With him it was always (as you 
iword and a blow, and the blow 

He had fought so many duels that the 
d to call him ‘Sudden Death,’ and 

the best way to end the war would 


m to el t 


ulenge the enemy’s whole 
y man Well, one day this lieu 
id committed some fault, for whieh 
el gave him such a scoldin 
fellow’s hot blood conldu’t bear it any 
Quick as lightning he whipped out a 
fired right at St. Hilaire’s face, so 
it the muzzle almost touched him 
pistoi mn ssed fire, and the colonel said, 
‘Forty-eight hours’ arrest for not 
urarms in proper ordet 
as that all that the lieutenant got 


1) 


dozen voices at once, in undiseuised 


That was all; and I ean tell you that he 
uy vas quite enough Ha! pre neral, 
ening. I was just telling these ge) 


you once put me under arrest tot 
my pistols in working ordet 


Davip KER 


Hi DINGY SOD HOUSE OF DAKOTA 


I PASSED far t on the prairie, 
ise of necessity borr 
N Ss of S ¢ giness vary 
So sombre, so dark, so forlorn 








It bounded by measureless acres; 
i fen ra tree is in sight 
Burt, t igh plain as the dress of the Quakers, 
inds in the in’s broadest light 
T iger near by makes his burrow 
r his hillock of s« 
Al chs th their mile-lengths of furrow 
i nd it with infinite t 
A 1 wash-bench, a w n 
\ ltry and pigs 
TI thes-line is wondrously 
I k, and the vista—how wide 
Y in go to the sunrise or “ sundown’ 
In straight lines, the left or the right, 
A! igues of long level are run down 
Before you escape from its sight 
The roof is well thatched with coarse grasses 
8 e-pipe peers out to the sky 
ris a picture whose plainness surpasses 
ects that challenge the eye 


Twisted hay serves its owner for fuel 


He twists it at ease by the roar 


9) hay fire, which parries the cruel, 

Hiarsh bite of the wind at the door 
Sometimes in an ocean of color 
immer ‘tis yellow or green 


It stands. In November a duller 


Broad carpet about it is seen. 


7 swarm as an isle of Canar 


Deep under the tempest and snow 
JOEL BENTON. 
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In a certain Southern State an execution by 


hanging took place rece The criminal, 
though une ibtedly guilt I al the 
svinpathy of a large ber of persons « , 
count of the exte iti ( eul ( der 

ch the crime S perpet ‘ thre 
fatal da ipproached,1 el {| d- 
ness were she hn the prisons A vreat n 
Visited liim his c¢ nd t I re 
port was made of the st inte ‘ etween 
husband and wit 

On the evening preces y the ¢ t 

rid tlie jailer th adeeype S i 
nounced to the fe that the time Sl a 
she must eave she embr iced her ] usbane nad 
Viti im ears isked S ye s to be 
illowed to thess the execul He sternly 
and indignantly refused, whereupon she burst 
into a fresh tlood of tears, and exelaimed,* Oh, 
William, I did not expect this of 4 ; but vou 
know you always would refuse me every plea- 
Bure E.E.S 


A neighbor of mine (writes a Lys 
iNSIStS r his children ea y thei ¢ sts 
before they can be he ped to Vth vy more, 
Onee there is company at the dinner table, 
and one of the children } sed het plate to 
her father for some pie. Her father, observ- 
ing a crust on the plate, said, * What is this 
on thy plate, Marion és Rec ne on) reply, 
he repeated the question, St retting no an- 


swer, he helped her to the pie to avoid a scene. 


ed over to her sister and said, in a perfectly 


audible under-tone, * Well, he dowt know a 


When they proposed bringing out the Pas- 
sion Play on the stage of the Boston Globe, the 
" <a 


principals were discussing tf 


tions of the characters. Said Me 


rse, * We will 

puta group of soldiers here, and Pontius Pilate 
here, and over there the twelve a stles.” 

I'welve apostles,” said the Boston man- 

ager, “you may just is ( put in two dozen 


apostles, there's plen 


emerging from the di g-room ater ong 
aud fruitless struggle to secure a d Cr 
Landlord, there’s one t] r i | ‘ re 


that’s as good as the Palmer H se, ( Cae 
‘Tam very glad to please you, sir What 


ONLY AN IN 


7. 


es ap ern bady 


the conversation turned upo table times 





Please do let us hear!’ exclaimed ten young 


, ‘ e > 
voices and two mature ones. I could not 
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tal, whieh was sunita ly he bent closer, and whispered: “You 
, Whose opinion IT value know by this time what my attentions t 
send it to Harper. I mean. May I hope that I may cl: 


ulin 
nknow mM will take mine?” 


recognize the courtship as After a little pause she said, “Tam very 


ve | vh,thatat ry, but Lam afraid our paths through litt 
ymoment the identical words have to diverge.” 
membered He expostul ite d,of course: then, heay 
train about to leave | deep sigh, walked away. 
Petersburg, when The twilight deep ned, and I still reste 
one of the bridemaids o« eyes. After a while the disconsolate lover 
ide. Thecoach turned, and renewed his suit, saying: “1 hia 
her special escort could not spent fifteen wretched minutes. Can you g 
tented himself by standir me no hope ” 


le, CONVE ing about the Her voice in the cloaming sound d like 


It beeam ark, and I sie to him, I have no doubt, as she answ 


reading, and leaned “DT have been thinking over what 


, and closed my eyes, No one knows what will be in the 


Nothing was farther perhaps our paths may converge.” 


to be an eaves-drop Just then the whistle blew fo1 


I proved to be; for and gathering up my possessions, I w: 
t the absorbed cou paring to depart, when he exclaimed, joy 
asleep, settled into “Do you get off here? Allow me to help y¢ 


ich word of which struck with these.’ And with shining eyes he t 


my satchel and parcels, and helped me 
itin front even controlling himself so far as to bow 
picture tor yoursse lf, spectfully as I left. 
ear and mine an equi On looking back I could see the lady 
free America, and on a seat by the window, and the happy lovet 


did not 11 it neces- ting by her side. The whistle blew, the ti 
Present- started, and—the curtain fell. 











TRYING TO MAKE IT ALL RIGHT 
TAFFAUGH How divinely tall and slender Miss Madison is!” (Zhen, thinking he has 
rensive “Oh! I like fat women too!" 


ies is not pleased 
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